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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 


This is a sims of social mobility and political behavior, 
It is related at two levels to a subject that has long interested 
political scientists. At the macro level is the relationship between 
social classes and the functioning of a political system. At the 
micro level is the relationship betwee social status and individual 
political behavior. Knowledge of the association between social 
mobility and political behavior can contribute to understanding at 
both levels. | 

Although the behavior of the mobile has been the subject of 
much unsubstantiated generalization, empirical evidence has been 
lacking. Considerable data have been accumulated about the relation- 
ship between social status and political behavior, but relatively 
little effort has been expended on accumulating evidence about the 
effect of changes in social status on political behavior. Because 
such changes are an important feature of the American social system, 
it is important to understand how they affect the way the political 


system works. 


The Problem 
It is my purpose (1) to outline a theory of social mobility 


and political behavior, (2) to state a number of hypotheses drawn 





from the theory, (3) to subject these hypotheses to empirical test 
using data fram national surveys, and (l) to suggest some of the 
implications of the relationship between social mobility and political 
behavior for the functioning of a democratic political system. 
Political analysts have long been interested in the relation- 
ship between an individual's place in the social structure and his 
political behavior. The thread runs from Aristotle to Karl Marx 
to the frequently quoted passage in The People's Choice which 
declared flatly that "a person thinks politically, as he is socially. 
Social characteristis detemine political preference, " Yet in 
Spite of the long ancestry of the idea, the relationship between 
status and politics is not yet adequately explored. Warren Miller 
has written: 
Socio-economic variables... exert a major influence on 
political attitudes and behaviors. Thanks to the swiftly 
changing character of our society, we stand in danger of 
mistaking this influence unless we turn to a diligent re- 
examination of old concepts and search out the applicability 
of new ones. The task of understanding the mechanisms whereby 
social and economic factors influence political behavior is 
one of the major tasks facing the student of political 
analysis today. 
It is to a portion of the task of understanding the mechanisms whereby 


social and economic factors influence political behavior that this 


study is devoted, 





1D aul F, Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The 
People's Choice (New York: Columbia University Press, 198), p. 27. 


Warren E. Miller, "The Socio-Economic Analysis of Political 
Behavior," Midwest Journal of Political Science, II, No. 3 (August, 
1958), 255. — eo 





Estimates of the amount of social mobility within the 
American social system vary with the definition of mobility used, 
but all studies concur that a substantial amount does take place. 
Lipset and Bendix, in a study conducted in Oakland, Califormia, 
found that l7 per cent of the sons whose fathers had been in manual 
work had moved into nonmanual work, while 32 per cent whose fathers 
had been in nonmanual work were now in manual work.> 

Because social mobility is so widespread, and because to 
understand the functioning of the political system it is necessary 
to understand the relationship between social characteristics and 
political behavior, social mobility is an important subject for 


political research. | 


Limitations of the Study 


Because of the scanty empirical evidence on the relationship 
of mobility to political behavior, and because of the conflicting 
results of such evidence as has been published, an exploratory 
approach to the subject is necessary. This results in less precision 
of focus and depth of analysis than can be obtained when more reliance 
can be placed upon prior work. 

Both the theory and the data are limited to the United States. 


The findings may be subject to wider generalization, but no specific 





3seymour Martin lipset and Reinhard Bendix, "Social Mobility 
and Occupational Career Patterns: I. Stability of Jobholding; 


II. Social agi American Journal of Sociology, LVII (1952), 
366-74, Oh-50h. 





attempt is made to do so. As in any scientific work measurement 
problems exist. I will postpone discussion of these to Chapter IV. 
A potentially serious limitation concerns the use of 
secondary analysis of survey data. Because existing survey data 
are used rather than a survey designed de novo, information is not 
always available ae testing theoretically interesting propositions. 
Beyond this, however, there is a limitation in how far any conven- 
tional survey can penetrate into the ways in which social mobility 
affects individual behavior. A recent paper suggests that the 
motivations which affect the behavior of the mobile "often operate 
on a subconscious or only partially conscious level Ml and are thus 
hard to diagnose in.a conventional survey interview.“ Although 
this objection may be legitimate from the standpoint of an inquiry 
into the sources of individual behavior, it is less serious fron 
the standpoint of an inquiry into the relationship between a social 
phenanenon and the operation of the political system. If the 
political behavior of the mobile is different from that of the non- 
mobile, inference can be made to the effect of mobility upon the 
political system. That the survey technique does not permit complete 
understanding of the psychological processes involved in social 
mobility may be a serious limitation, but from the standpoint of 


political science it is not a fatal one. 





Lo Anderson and Morris Zelditch, Jr., "Rank Equilibration and 
Political Behavior" (Stanford University, 1965), pp. 17-18 (Ditto). 





Definitions of Social Mobility 
As with any term which has been widely used, "social mobility" 


has been subjected to many definitions, not all of which are compatible. 
Since the concept is basic to this study it is necessary that a precise 
definition be adopted and used in a consistent way. 

Pitirim Sorokin, in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
defines social mobility as "the movement of individuals or groups 
from one social position to another and the circulation of cultural 
objects, values and traits among individuals and Basra, 

C. Wright Mills is more specific in specifying the changes 
involved, defining the rate of upward mobility as "the proportion of 
people who rise from one occupation level to enone aaa In Chapter IV 
the role of occupation in social mobility is ilecaccoch but it is 
sufficient here to note that while a majority of studies of social 
mobility utilize occupation as an index of mobility, Mills is in a 
minority in treating it as the sole variable. 

Social mobility is usually tied to the concepts of social 
class or social status, Joseph A. Kahl, for example, characterizes 
mobility as "movement from one class level to another between 


generations, "! Similarly, Milton M. Gordon refers to "movement from 





p, A. Sorokin, "Mobility, Social," Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1933), X, 55h. 


°o. Wright Mills, White Collar (New York: Oxford, 1953), p. 272. 


Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure (New York: Rine- 
hart, 1953), p. 252. Social mobility may occur within generations as 


well as between generations. The distinction is discussed infra, p, 10. 





one class to another," and elsewhere as "movement up or down the 
various stratification dimensions. "© A more elaborate definition is 
offered by Bernard Barber: 

We have been using the term social mobility to mean move- 

ment, either upward or downward, between higher and lower 

social classes; or more precisely, movement between one 

relatively full-time, functionally significant social role 

and another that is evaluated as either higher or lower. 

The thread which unites these several definitions of social 

mobility is that all view it as a movement of individuals or groups 
from one place, position, or class in society to another. Starting 


with this rather vague notion the following sections attempt to 


lend precision to the concept, 


Social Status 

It is proper to speak of movement from one place within 
society to another only if places within society can in some sense 
be located relative to each other. Further, it is appropriate to 
speak of vertical mobility, or of movement upward or downward, only 
if there is some means by which positions can be ordered in terms 
of higher or lower. To do this it is necessary to devote some 


attention to the theory of social status, 


Bye 1ton M. Gordon, Social Class in American Sociology (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1958), pp. 3, 19=20. 

7Bernard Barber, Social Stratification (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1957), pe 356 








ry 
| 





A society is a means for the distribution of scarce goods. 
While societies may differ on the value placed on any particular 
good, most seem to value the same things highly. Harold Lasswell 
has listed eight terms which he asserts may be "employed to classify 


nO 


all the value outcomes of any society. These universal social 


goods are power, wealth, respect, wellebeing, rectitude, skill, 


enlightenment, and affection.’+ 


Within the limits of any known 
society, most of these goods tend to be both relative (in the sense 
that the amount an individual has is evaluated not against any 
absolute standard, but against how much other people have), and in 
limited supply. Because of the relativity and the scarcity of social 
goods, members of society compete for preferential access. Some 
are more successful in the competition than others because of luck, 
ability, or parental advantage. As a result, all complex societies 
are stratified in the sense that some people have more of what there 
is to get than do others, 

The differential distribution of social goods is common 
knowledge. An individual is evaluated by his fellows on the basis 
of his possession of or access to these goods. Such evaluations, 


made in terms of higher or lower, constitute for the evaluator the 





10; arold Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets What, When, How 


(Cleveland: World Publishing Campany, 1958), p. 201. 


llrbid., p. 202. See also Harold D, Lasswell and Abraham 
Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950) 
Ppe 83=102, 








social status of the person evaluated. The social status of the 
individual within the society is a composite of the status evaluations 
accorded him by the other members of the society, and the treatment 


he receives reflects this status. 


Sub jective and Objective Status 


An individual's own view of his social status is not necessarily 
identical to the way others evaluate him. Thus, though different terms 
will be used here, it is useful to make a distinction similar to that 
made by Richard Centers between social class and social status. For 
Centers, "social class" refers to groupings of people who feel a 
sense of social identification and shared interest, usually as a 
result of membership in a common stratum, Whether or not a class 
exists depends upon the psychological criteria of social rank. An 
individual's "social stratum," on the other hand, is completely 
dependent upon external criteria. Centers writes: 

Much confusion can be avoided and great simplicity of 
conception gained if one always distinguishes clearly 
between stratum and class. Stratification is something 
objective; it derives, as has been indicated before, 
primarily from the economic system that happens to 
prevail in a given culture. The process of getting a 
living imposes upon people certain functions, statuses, 


and roles, . . - But these So as some have seen, 
are not necessarily classes. 


1205 chard Centers, The Psycholo of Social Classes (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 199), De 276 











Similarly, while avoiding the term social class, a distinction 
will be made between the evaluation of a person's social status by 


others (objective status) and his own evaluation of his position in 


society (subjective status).-° 


changed social position as evaluated by others, he is objectively 


In the same vein, if a person has 


mobile. If he thinks he has changed social position he is subjectively 
In The American Voter it is reported that occupational status 

and subjective class are better predictors of political attitudes and 

voting than any of the other status measures, but that they are not 

as closely related to each other as are other objective measures to 


Lh 


occupation, They may thus be considered as two equally important 


but distinct measures that it is useful to treat separately. 


Types of Mobility 


A distinction having been made between objective social 
mobility and subjective mobility, it is now necessary to distinguish 
types of mobility. Changes within a given stratum level, such as 
changes from one occupation to another of the same relative prestige, 


are sometimes treated as a form of social mobility. These changes 





1por convenience in expression and to conform to the phrasing 
of questions in the survey data, the term subjective class will be 
used interchangeably with subjective status, though there is no ine 
tention of implying the existence of class consciousness in a Marxian 
sense. 


Lingus Campbell, et al., The American Voter (New York: Wiley, 
1960), pp. 34-35. . 


ah © 
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are horizontal mobility. Social mobility, as understood here, refers 


only to vertical mobility--movement from a higher status to a lower, 
or vice versa. 

The concept of mobility implies measurement at more than one 
point in time. Two types of movement are generally distinguished: 
intra-generation mobility and inter-generation mobility. Intra- 
generation mobility involves the analysis of status at two or more 
points in an individual's lifetime. Inter-generation mobility in- 
volves the determination of the relationship between the social 
status of successive generations. The two are usually related, for 
an individual normally begins life in the social status of his 
father. The measures used here are of inter-generation mobility 
alone. 

To summarize. A person has undergone social mobility if his 
social status is higher or lower than that of his parents. Objective 
social status is determined by the evaluation of a person by other 
members of society. This evaluation is based upon his possession 
of or access to the things valued by the society. Subjective social 
status depends upon a person's own evaluation of his place in 
society. An individual is objectively mobile if his objective social 
status is higher or lower than that of his parents, as measured at 
comparable points in the life cycle. A person is subjectively mobile 
if he evaluates his own place in society as higher or lower than he 


evaluates that of his parents. 





Ll 


Organization of the Study 


The remainder of the study is organized as follows. 

Chapter II reviews the findings of previous research into social 
mobility and political behavior, together with certain related 
material on political behavior. Chapter III sets forth a theory of 
Social mobility and states some hypotheses drawn from the theory, 
Chapter IV describes the methods and procedures used in the study 
and adopts operational definitions for both objective and subjective 
mobility. 

The heart of the thesis is contained in Chapters V through IX, 
which report the empirical findings of the study. Chapter V provides 
a demographic profile of the mobile. Chapter VI investigates the 
relationship between mobility and various forms of political allegiance. 
Chapter VII examines the relationship of mobility to attitudes on 
economic issues and on issues of foreign affairs. Chapter VIII treats 
three aspects of political orientation and their relationship to 
social mobility. These are (1) political interest and activity, 

(2) feeling of political understanding and efficacy, and (3) voting 
turnout. The final empirical chapter, Chapter IX, is concerned with 
the degree to which the mobile are integrated into their social ene 
vironment, satisfied with their place in society, and whether they 
are more inclined to be prejudiced or mistrustful than are non-~ 


mobile individuals. 
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The concluding chapter, Chapter X, contains a brief review 
of the more important empirical findings, and a tentative assessment 


of the meaning these have for the operation of the political system. 





it3) 


CHAPTER IT 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


There is extensive literature on the twin subjects of social 
class and social mobility. In 1953 Donald MacRae published a 
bibliography of 616 items on stratification and mobility. Six years 
later he noted he had since become aware of nearly 500 additional 
items, most of them new. The literature has continued to grow 
rapidly since that time. Because a number of excellent bibliographical 
articles already exist no attempt at a comprehensive review of the 


literature will be undertaken here, 


Donald G. MacRae, "Social Stratification: A Trend Report and 
Bibliography," Current Sociology, II, No. 1 (1953-5h), 37h. 


“Donald G. MacRae, review of Kipset and Bendix, Social Mobilit 
in Industrial Society, in American Sociological Review, XXIV (August, 
1959), 582 (hereafter referred to as ASR). 


extensive reviews and bibliographies may be found in: 
Bernard Barber, Social Stratification (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1957); 
Milton M, Gordon, Social Class in American Sociology (Durham, N, C.: 
Duke University Press, 1958); S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, Social 
Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1959); D. G. MacRae, "Social Stratification: A 
Trend Report and Bibliography," Current Sociology, II, No. 1 (1953-5), 
3-7); Raymond W. Mack, Linton Freeman, and Seymour Yellin, Social 
Mobility: Thirty Years of Research and Theory (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1957); 8. M. Miller, iComparative Social Mobility: 
A Trend Report and Bibliography," Current Sociology, IX, No. 1 (1960), 
1-89; Harold W. Pfautz, "The Current literature on Social Stratification: 


A Critique and Bibliography," American Journal of Sociology, XLIII 
(January, 1953), 391-118 (hereafter referred to as AJS). 
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Most studies of social mobility have been concerned with either 
(1) measuring the amount of mobility that takes place within a given 
society; or (2) examining the process by which mobility is achieved. 
Less attention has been paid to the equally important questions of 
the consequences of mobility for the individual and his society. 
Accordingly, an attempt has been made to select from the extensive 
literature on social mobility those items which seemed most relevant 
to a study of political Sonexsie! 

The review of the literature in this chapter commences with a 
discussion of some of the theories that relate social mobility to 
party preference and to the operation of the political system. This 
is followed by a review of research findings on the association between 
mobility and party preference. The following sections review studies 
on the relationship of mobility to political attitudes and to political 
interest and involvement. The chapter concludes with a discussion of 


mobility and extremism, prejudice, and social integration. 





Lazo omissions should perhaps be explained. Gaetano Mosca and 
Vilfredo Pareto both offer theories of politics emphasizing the role of 
social mobility into an "elite" or "ruling class." Their work has been 
deliberately omitted here. Unless one adopts the dubious assumption 
that the effects of mobility upon entrants into the ruling class are 
identical to the effects of mobility upon individuals in the society 
at large, the two subjects must be studied separately. Further, the 
ruling class is likely to be so small relative to the population as a 
whole that national sample surveys as used here will leave it essen- 
tially untapped. Thus neither the theoretical nor the empirical 
portions of this study are directly applicable to ruling elite theories. 
(Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (Elementi di Scienza Politica), H. D. 
Kahm, trans., edited and revised by Arthur Livingston (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939); Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, edited and 
ne” by A. Livingston (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935), 

vol. 
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Party Prererence: a. Incory 


It was Marx who amplified the ancient observation that every 
society is divided into the rich and poor into a comprehensive political 
theory, but he was neither the first nor the last to emphasize the 
importance of the linkage between social class and politics. It is 
not necessary to believe in a Marxian version of class struggle to 
accept the importance of the relationship between class and party. 
Every study of voting behavior has reported an association between 
social position and political partisanship. As Robert MacIver has 
phrased it, "the party-system is the democratic translation of the 
class a aseediay In the United States the association between class 
and party is reflected in the consistent finding that those of low 
status are more often Democrats and those of high status more often 
Republicans, 

It would not be correct, however, to conclude that the link 
between class and party in the United States is an indication of self- 
conscious class politics. For one thing, correlations between status 
and partisanship, while consistent, are siieteensiy ver For another, 
evidence indicates that few American citizens are "class conscious" 
in any activist sense. Finally, there is no indication that many 
individuals make political decisions in terms of anything which could 


be called a coherent ideology. | 





Robert M. MacIver, The Web of Government (New York: Macmillan 
Congo Ht ne pemcl (.s 


Sora Campbell, et al., The American Voter (New York: Wiley, 


1960), pp. 351-352. 
"Tia. , pp. 188-215. 
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the combination of class~linked political behavior with the 
absence of any strong class consciousness or ideology is not necessarily 
paradoxical. The voting studies have contributed information on the 
roots of political preference that can explain class-linked behavior 
in the absence of any explicit class consciousness. Most individuals 
early in their lives acquire a political party preference that tends 
to be self-reinforcing throughout life. The choice of a party appears 
to find its source mainly in the family and early social environment. 
A typical finding is that of Campbell, et al., who report that 79 per 
cent of individuals from families where both parents were Democrats 
and at least one parent was politically active are themselves Demoe- 
crats. Even where neither parent was politically active 76 per cent 
of those from Democratic families are themselves Democrats. ° 

The influence of social environment is not confined to the 
family's role in determining initial political preference. An in~ 
dividual!s political preference usually agrees with that of friends 
and coworkers, and the more homogeneous the view of these associates 
the stronger the individual's political convictions.” If an in- 
dividual!s inherited familial political preference is in harmony with 
the social milieu in which he finds himself as an adult, the chances 


of his deviating are slight. -° 





Sihid., ps 17. 


Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N, 
McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 195h), pe 335. 


10 id. 
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Thus status-linked political behavior need not result from 
class consciousness on the part of any particular individual. Political 
preferences may be inherited from a class conscious ancestor, retained 
from some past event of sufficient magnitude to make an individual 
temporarily class conscious (such as a major depression), or influenced 
by contact with friends and co-workers with status-linked political 
preferences. These friends and co-workers need not themselves think 
consciously in class terms, but may have formed their own political 
preferences in Similarly indirect ways. Although the association 
between status and party is rooted ultimately in the economic re- 
lationship, there is no need of much conscious awareness of the fact 
to maintain the linkage. 

The nature of the link between status and party is important 
for a theory of social mobility and political behavior. If all po- 
litical preferences were based on a calculation of present economic 
advantage uninfluenced by an individual's previous history or 
present social contacts, social mobility would be of little political 
relevance. Rich men would vote for policies that favored the rich, 
poor men for policies that favored the poor, uninfluenced by whether 
they had always been in their present economic circumstances. But 
political preferences are not often based on rational calculation, 
but are strongly influenced by an individual's social experiences, 
past and present. Thus it is that a mobile individual, who has been 
subject to different socializing experiences than a non-mobile 


individual, may be expected to behave in politically different ways. 


| 
| 
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Almost all theorists who have discussed the relationship of 
social mobility to politics have focussed upon the effect of mobility 
on status polarization and the intensity of class conflict. Lipset 
and Bendix, in Social Mobility in Industrial Society, state that "the 
process of social interchange through which some men rise in status 
and others fall weakens the solidarity and the political and economic 
strength of the working class, "1 A similar but broader view is 
expressed in The American Voter: "An open-class society, in which 
social mobility across culturally-defined boundaries between classes 
is frequent, has less potential for polarization than a society in 
which avenues to such mobility are blocked, #"/? 

Some of the mechanisms by which social mobility is supposed 
to reduce status polarization and moderate the intensity of class 
conflict are spelled out by Ralf Dahrendorf. He sees knowledge of 
the possibility of mobility as reducing individual involvement in 
class struggles: "If the individual sees for his son, or even for 
himself, the chance of rising into the dominant or falling into the 
subjected class, he is not aS likely to engage his whole personality 


in class conflicts. "? In addition, the possibility of mobility 





Tliipset and Bendix, op. cit., p. 70. 


1¢campbell et al., op. cit., pe 377. 


152a1f Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial 
Society (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959), pp. 222= 
ZO 





aly, 


directs energy away from the class struggle. "As mobility increases, 
group solidarity is increasingly replaced by competition between 
individuals, and the energies invested by individuals in class con- 
flict decrease, 14 Thus Dahrendorf sees an inverse relation between 
the degree of openness of classes and the intensity of class conflict. 
He states this as a formal hypothesis: "The intensity of class 
conflict decreases to the extent that classes are open (and not 
Piosedy alee It might be added that mobility dilutes the solidity 

of experience and perspectives among members of any class. 

Marx himself recognized the role that mobility might play in 
reducing class conflict. Regarding the relative mildness of the 
class struggle he saw in the United States, he comments: "in the 
United States of America, where, though classes, indeed, already 
exist, they have not yet become fixed, but continually change and 


lO But in 


interchange their elements in a constant state of flux. 
spite of this recognition that any considerable amount of social 
mobility can interfere with class cohesion, Marx does not assign an 
important role to social mobility in his class theory. This is 
because implicit in Marx's work is the assumption that the position 


an individual occupies in societye-his class--is fixed at birth. 


While recognizing that some mobility does take place, he considers 





luisa. Sy Pe 


otbid., ps 239. 
16; ort Marx, The Kighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
Marxist Library, Works of Marxism-Leninism, Vol. XXXV (New York: 


International Publishers, no date), 22. 
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this a rare occurrence in capitalist society, and views the relatively 
high rate of mobility he sees in the United States as an indication 

of an early stage of capitalism. Because he views mobility as an 
infrequent exception to a prevailing situation of class rigidity, Marx 
does not develop further his insight into the effect of social mobility 
on the class struggle. 

Marx was wrong in viewing social mobility as characteristic 
only of an early stage of capitalism. The available evidence shows no 
tendency for the amount of mobility to decline as industrial societies 
mature.= ! Marx's failure to include social mobility as an essential 
element of his theory may account in large part for the failure of 
his prediction that class conflict in industrial societies must become 
more and more intense. If a class theory is to adequately explain 
the functioning of the political system of a modern industrial society 
it must incorporate a theory of social mobility as an integral element. 
Unfortunately, however, the present state of knowledge of the political 


correlates of social mobility is inadequate to support such a theory. 


Party Preference: Research 


Some information is available on the relationship between 
social mobility and party preference. lIipset and Bendix compare data 
on political affiliation of mobile individuals in a number of countries. 


The downwardly mobile behave similarly in all countries, being more 





LT 566, for example, Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 11-38, 
76-113 . 





apt to prefer a conservative party than are other members of their 
new class. In comparing the political affiliation of upwardly mobile 
individuals, however, they find a difference between the results of a 
number of European studies and data for the U.S. Their data are 
reproduced in Table 1. The difference between the United States and 
Kuropean countries they explain as a result of greater differences in 
class living styles in Europe than in the U.S. This is said to make 
it more difficult for mobile Europeans to adopt a new style of life, 
including appropriate political preferences. As a result, mobile 
Europeans "are more likely than comparably successful Americans to 


nL8 On the other hand, Lipset 


retain links to their class of origin. 
and Bendix report that “in America the successfully mobile members of 
the middle class are more conservative (that is, more often Republican) 
than those class members who are in a social position comparable to 
that of their parents, "17 In support they cite the study by Eleanor 


E. Maccoby et al. "Youth and Political Change. "9 


The pertinent data 
from Maccoby!s study are reproduced in Table 2. Maccoby's data however 
do not offer unequivocal support to Lipset and Bendix's conclusion. 


Although the upwardly mobile more often prefer Eisenhower than do the 


non-mobile of the same class, they also more often give their political 





18 ibid, p. 66. 


T7Ihid., pe 66. 
?OF7 eanor Ee TEST Richard BE, Matthews, and Anton S. Morton, 
"Youth and Political cheno 5. Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII, No. 1 
(Spring, 1954), 23-39. 
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TABLE 1.--Party choice of German, Finnish, Swedish, and American 
middle class men related to their social origin® 





Father's Occupation 


Country and Party Choice Manual Non-manual Farm 
to if ft if % it 





Germany: 1953 Social 
Democratic 32 200 20 Lh2 22 58 


Finland: 195 Social 
Democratic & Communist 23 357 6 356 10 183 


Sweden: 1950 Social 
Democratic 4? = 135 20 315 ae = 


Norway: 1957 Labor & 
Communist 9 61 29 13 2h L6 


United States: 1952 
Democratic | 22 67 30 79 3h 59 





S.aM, Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959), Table 2.7, p. 67. 
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TABLE 2.--Social mobility related to choice of party and candidate® 








Non-mobile in Non-mobile in 
Upwardly Class Where Class Where 
Mobile Upward Mobiles Upward Mobiles 
Choice % Originated Moved 
Party Preference 
Republican definitely 18% 8% 21% 
Republican leanings 5 —— ‘eons 
Independent 9 18 28 
Democratic leanings 12 1 8 
Democratic definitely 56 (ee 443 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 82 (cE 73 
Candidate Choice 
Eisenhower 18% 28% 37% 
Stevenson | 526 72% 63% 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 82 72 72 





“adapted from Eleanor E. Maccoby, Richard E, Matthews, and 
Anton S, Morton, "Youth and Political Change," Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 195), Table 6, 35. 


For purposes of comparison, the non-mobile cases have been 
weighted to cancel out differences between them and the mobiles in 
SES. That is, for the first comparison, the nonemobiles have been 
weighted so as to have the same SES distribution as the mobile 
people at their point of origin. For the second comparison, the non- 
mobiles have been weighted so as to have the same SES distribution 
as the mobiles have in their destination class. 
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preference as Democratic. If party choice is taken as an indicator, 
the Maccoby results are closer to the European data reported by Lipset 
and Bendix than to those they report for the U.S. 

A study by Patricia Salter West also fails to support Lipset 
and Bendix's conclusion that the upwardly mobile are more often 
Republicans than are their non-mobile peers. She reports that among 
college graduates "self-made men [are] less likely to be Republican; 
their greater tendency is to remain withdrawn from formal party 
alignments altogether. "1 

West goes on to report that the difference between the self- 
made and initially more privileged groups declines with age. “- This 
is consistent with an interpretation that the effects of later 
socialization are becoming stronger than the effects of earlier 
socialization. A contrary finding is reported by Maccoby et al., 
who find that "the mobile young people seldom consider themselves 
Independents: they seem to make a definite party choice more often 
than non-mobile people, "27 Though there are substantial differences 
in the sample base of the two studies, West's being confined to college 
graduates and Maccoby!s including only those in the age bracket 21-2h, 


this is not an adequate explanation of the opposed findings. It may 





‘lpatricia S. West, "Social Mobility among College Graduates," 
in Bendix and Lipset (eds.), op. cite, Pp. 478. 


eerpid. 


eIMaccoby et alam log citegp. Jus 
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be that Maccoby's sample, being drawn from the 1952 election, revealed 
that Eisenhower's political personality and middle-of-the-road political 
stance were particularly attractive to the upwardly mobile in her 
sample. Data bearing on this possibility are reported in Chapter VI. 
The American Voter examines the relationship between mobility 
and change in party affiliation, reporting that “even among the people 
who report both a change in partisanship and a change in their own 
occupational status there is no suggestion of a relationship between 
the two kinds of change, "24 Further, the same work reports that there 
is little evidence of association between inter-generational mobility 
and changes in political preference, though "upward mobile people are 
Slightly more likely to have shifted from Democratic to Republican 
identification" than are the downward mobiles “” 
Similar to the hypothesis that change in political preference 
may accompany change in social status is the hypothesis that changes 
in political preference are associated with moves from the city to 
the suburbs. The underlying assumption is that movement from the city 
to the suburbs is part of a process of upward mobility, and that those 


who have made such moves are likely to change political allegiance 





2s ampbell et al., op. cit., Pp. 458. This finding is difficult 
to interpret, however, depending as it does on recollection by the 
respondent both of changes in occupational status and changes in 
partisanship. Retrospective data of this sort are notoriously weak. 


2A Tbid. . p. 459. The measure of mobility used is similar to 
that operationally defined as "subjective mobility" in the following 
chapter and is not necessarily .the best measure of .studying political 
behavior. A revised analysis of these same data is presented in 
Chapter VI. 
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from the Democratic to the Republican navomnee The findings of 


several studies afford some support to the hypothesis that moves to 
the suburbs are associated with conversion to the Republican party, 
but only as part of a relatively slow process rather than any whole- 


sale change on the part of new suburban residents. *! 


Political Attitudes 

Evidence on the effect of social mobility on attitudes toward 
political issues is even scarcer than evidence on party preference. 
Political issues are often treated as though they can be placed along 
a unidimensional liberal-conservative continuum, with those of low 
status more often liberal and those of high status more often con- 
servative. This is an inadequate conceptualization. Attitudes on 
political issues are associated with social status, but not all in 
the same way. The authors of Voting, for example, report that 
"There is no correlation between ‘liberalism! on domestic-economic 
(Position) issues and !liberalism! on international-ethnic (Style) 
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issues," It is necessary to investigate attitudes toward a variety 





Out note that The American Voter found that there was no 
higher incidence of upward mobility among those who moved to the sub-= 
urbs than among those who remained in the city, and an only slightly 
higher incidence of Republican converts among the new suburban resi- 


dents, Campbell et al., op. cit., pp. 455<l59. 


ol Pred I. Greenstein and Raymond E. Wolfinger, "The Suburbs and 


Shifting Party Loyalties," Public Opinion Quarterly, XXII, (Winter, 
1958), 473-482; J. G. Manis and L. C. Stine, "Suburban Residence and 


Political Behavior," Public Opinion Quarterly, XXII, h (Winter, 1958), 
183-89; B. Lazerwitz, "Suburban Voting Trends: 1918 to 1956," Social 


Forces, XXXIX, 1 (October, 1960), 29=36.. ; 


eeerelsen et al., op. cit., pp 3h2, 
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of issues before generalizing about the attitude structure of a group. 
Such a variety of data are not available for the mobile, but some 
findings on related matters are pertinent. 

Marvin Olsen, investigating the degree to which individual's 
attitudes are consistently liberal or consistently conservative, 
reports that the more, and the more intense, social cross-pressures 
a person encounters the less consistent are his attitudes. © li wie 
can be assumed that the socially mobile are more often subject to 
social cross-pressures, Olsen's finding should be applicable to the 
mobile. 

Another study of attitudes toward political issues that is 
potentially applicable to mobility is that by Gerhard Lenski on 
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status crystallization. Ienski divided respondents into groups of 
high crystallization (consistently high or consistently low on several 
measures of status) and low crystallization (high on some measures 

of status, low on others). After controlling for status differences, 


Lenski found that low crystallization was associated with preference 


for the Democratic party and liberal responses to @ series of 





27 Marvin E. Olsen, "Liberal-Conservative Attitude Crystal- 
lization," Sociological Quarterly, III, 1 (January, 1962), 17-26. 


3%Gerhard E. Lenski, "Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical 


Dimension of Social Status," American Sociological Review, XIX, No. 
(August, 1954), 405-113. 
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economic-political questions. If the mobile are more often un- 
crystallized, as a result of not having moved equal distances on 

all indicators of status, they should resemble Lenskils uncrystale- 
lized individuals. But unless both the upwardly and downwardly 
mobile have the same type of attitude distributions, the crystale- 
lization approach would not seem very useful in explaining attitudes 
of the mobile toward political issues. Both the upwardly and down= 
wardly mobile are likely to be uncrystallized, but as noted above, 
the evidence on party preference indicates that the downwardly 
mobile more often prefer conservative political parties than do those 
of stable low statuseea finding contrary to that expected from the 
crystallization hypothesis. An explanation of the attitude of the 


mobile toward political issues in terms of a socialization hypothesis 


is offered in Chapter VII. 


Political Interest and Involvement 
Several studies have suggested that mobile individuals are 
more often subject to social "cross-pressures" and that this is 


reflected in their political behavior. The cross-pressure hypothesis, 





Alin spite of subsequent work along the same lines the ree 
lationship of status crystallization to political attitudes is by no 
means clear. See: Gerhard E, Lenski and William F. Kenkel, "The 
Relationship between Status Consistency and Politico-Economic. 
Attitudes," ASR, XXI, No. 3 (June, 1956), 365-369; Gerhard E, Lenski, 
"Social Participation and Status Crystallization," ASR, XXI, No. 4 
(August, 1956), 1586; Irwin W. Goffman, "Status Consistency and 
Preference for Change in Power Distribution," ASR, XXII, No. 3 (June, 
1957), 2752281; Werner S. Landecker, "Class Crystallization and Class 
Consciousness," ASR, XXVIII, No. 2 (April, 1963), 219=229. 
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first set forth in The People's Choice, states that voters exposed to 
conflicting political influences react by political withdrawal and 
32 


indecision. As a result the cross-pressured individuals change 
political preference more often, vote less frequently, and are less 
active politically compared to those exposed to homogeneous political 
influences, >> 
Lipset and Bendix provide one example of the application of 
the cross-pressure hypothesis to social mobility. They conclude, 
on the basis of the limited evidence available, that both upwardly 
and downwardly mobile individuals "are more likely to be apathetic, 
to abstain from voting and to show Low levels of political interest 


03h 


than are the immobile. This is explained as a special case of 
cross=pressure: "The mobile individual, who is in many ways a mar= 
ginal man, retaining old ties and experiences, is more likely to be 
subjected to cross=pressure than the non-mobile epee” 
Lipset has elsewhere offered a similar hypothesis concerning 
the political behavior of the mobile: 
Occupational mobility, upward or downward, and the hope 


of improving one's class position would be expected to 
create an ambiguity of class position and interest for 





325 F, Lazarsfeld, B. R. Berelson, and Helen Gaudet, The 
People's Choice (2d. ed.) (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 


F3e.6. Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, op. cit., pp. 19=20, 
27, 128-132, 333-373; Campbell et _al., op. cit., pp. 50-88. 


aay and Bendix, op. cit., p. 69. 
3>Tpid. 
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the individual which would lead to cross pressures and 
withdrawal from political choice. The greater expectation 
of mobility in the United States might therefore be another 
factor eeteae for lower voting rates here as compared with 
Europe. 2 


A reformulated version of the cross-pressure hypothesis is 
used in The American Voter to explain the fact that class voting is 
blurred among people who are in different objective and subjective 
classes. The authors state: 


In this case, the cross-pressures as operationally defined 
consist of a sociological variable (occupation) on the one 
hand and a psychological variable (perception of class 
Location) on the other. The individual has reason to identify 
with one class, but the occupational milieu in which he 
operates from day to day consists primarily of members of the 
fopposing! class. The class with which he sympathizes has 
one set of political norms, but his active social group, to 
the degree it is class-oriented, has opposing norms. Under 
these cross=pressures, the aggregate of such marginal in- 
dividuals behaves in_a manner that does not clearly fit 
either set of norms. 


This formulation is of particular interest, because as reported 
below in Chapter VI, the mobile are considerably more often class 
misidentifiers than are the status stable. The question of whether 
this results in a withdrawal from political involvement is examined 


in Chapter VIII. 





365 M, Lipset et al., "The Psychology of Voting: An 
Analysis of Political Behavior," in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook 


of Social Psychology, II (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 195h), 
113. 


3'campbell et al., op. cit», pe 372. 
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Extremism and Prejudice 
There are many suggestions in the literature of a Link between 


social mobility and extremism, authoritarianism, or prejudice. A 
study by Morris Janowitz on social stratification and mobility in 
West Germany, for example, contains the implicit assumption that the 
downwardly mobile are political extremistes>” That no one of the 
major parties has a predominant concentration of downwardly mobile 
persons he considers to be highly beneficial for the stability of 
German political behavior.>” 
In a similar vein, a frequently repeated explanation of the 
radical right movement in the United States is that it is at least 
partially a result of status inconsistencies and insecurity about 


40 Stanley Rothman utilizes a similar hypothesis 


social class position. 
in explaining the widespread affiliation of Catholics with the radical 
right in terms of the desire of Catholics to assimilate U.S. culture 


and remove the taint of being Pe miemiennaes Little data is offered 


in support of these explanations, however, and a recent study that 





38vorris Janowitz, "Social Stratification and Mobility in 
West Germany," AJS, LXIV, No. 1 (July, 1958), 6=2h. 


37Thid., pp. 22-23. 


HOnaniel Bell (ed.), The New American Right (New York: 
Criterion Books, 1955); Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955); Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radical Right 
(New York: Doubleday, 1963). 


Wl stanley Rothman, "American Catholics and the Radical 
Right," Social Order, XTII, No. k (April, 1963), 5-8. 
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examined the hypothesis in the case of one rightist organization 
found it inseepented 1 
Lipset finds extremist and intolerant views characteristic 
of low status as such. After reviewing a considerable quantity of 
evidence from several countries he concludes that "low status and 
low education predispose individuals to favor extremist, intolerant, 
and transvaluational forms of political and religious pehaviow ein 
MacKinnon and Centers, and Christie and Cook report similar findings, 
MacKinnon and Centers noting that authoritarianism increases with 
the intensity of class identification. “4 
A study by H. J. Eysenck distinguishes between two dimensions 
of social attitudes: a conservative-radical dimension and a tough=- 
minded-tender-minded mensions? He finds that within all four 
British political parties (Conservative, Labor, Liberal, Communist) 


there is a consistent difference on both dimensions between working 


class and middle class party members. All working class groups are 





Lee aymond E. Wolfinger et al., "America's Radical Right, 
Politics and Ideology," in David E. Apter (ed.), Ideology and Dis- 
content (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 196L), PP. 202-293. 

Lo eeareur Martin Lipset "Democracy and Working-Class Author= 
itarianism," ASR, XXIV, No. (August, 1959), 82. 


ur, J. MacKinnon and Richard Centers, "Authoritarianism and 
Urban Stratification," AJS, LXI, No. 6 (May, 1956), 610-620; Richard 
Christie and Peggy Cook, tA Guide to Published Literature Relating 
to the Authoritarian Personality,” Journal of Psychology, XLV (April, 
1958), 171-199. 


oe J. Eysenck, “Primary Social Attitudes as Related to 
Social Class and Political Party," British Journal of Sociolo 
TI, No. 3 (October, 1951), 198=209. 
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less radical than the corresponding middle class groups within the 
same party, and all working class groups are more tough minded, in 

the sense of favoring compulsory sterilization, favoring harsher 
treatment of criminals, believing that Jews are too powerful, se 
Although Eysenck is not using quite the same concepts, the combination 
of conservatism-tough-mindedness he finds for the working class 
adherents of all parties is strikingly similar to the views which 
characterize the American radical right, not normally considered a 
working class movement. 

Several studies examine a hypothesized association between 
mobility and prejudice directly, but the findings are not entirely 
harmonious. Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz find greater pre- 
judice among the downwardly mobile than among the stationary, but 
somewhat less prejudice among the ecprciey qonrule! Joseph Green- 
blum and Leonard Pearlin find that both upward and downward mobility 
are associated with prejudice, but that prejudice is linked with 
118 


subjective class identification as well. The upwardly mobile 
individual who claims middle class membership and is presumably less 
secure about his status tends to be more prejudiced than the upwardly 


mobile individual who claims working class status. 





Wopid., pp. 201-205. 


Leen Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, The Dynamics of Pre- 
judice (New York: Harpers, 1950). 


Ee iaeenn Greenblum and leonard I. Pearlin, "Vertical Mobility 
and Prejudice: A Socio-Psychological Analysis," in.Reinhard Bendix 
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Fred Silberstein and Melvin Seeman find that mobility as such 
is not related to prejudice except through the individual's attitude 
toward mobility.“ Those who are highly mobility=-minded tended to be 
prejudiced, and whether or not mobility affects ethnic prejudice depends 
upon the individual's concern with mobility. A similar hypothesis is 
put forth by W. C. Kaufman, who suggests that the specific attitude 
toward status offers one explanation of anti-semitism. 7° 

A study by Melvin Tumin and Ray Collins finds an entirely 
different pattern. 7 In studying the effect of mobility upon attitudes 
toward desegregation they find status is a much better index of prejudice 
than is mobility. The upwardly mobile, though less ready for deseg- 
regation than those born to high status, are more ready than those of 
their class of origin. The downwardly mobile as well are less pre- 


judiced than others of low status, though more so than either the 


upwardly mobile or those of a stable high status. 


Social Integration 


A recurrent theme of writings on social mobility is the dis- 
ruption of social ties which can accompany mobility and the effect on 


the individual of this disruption. Morris Janowitz has pointed out 





Wed B. Silberstein and Melvin Seeman, “Social Mobility and 
Prejudice," AJS, LXV, No. 3 (November, 1959), 25826). 


5057, C. Kaufman, "Status, Authoritarianism, and Anti-Semitism," 
AJS, LXII, No. 4 (January, 1957), 379-382. 


SLvelvin M. Tumin and Ray C. Collins, Jr., "Status, Mobility 
and Anomie: A Study in Readiness for Desegregation," British Journal 
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that the consequences of mobility for social integration may vary 
depending on whether the focus is upon primary or secondary groups. 
He finds that while upward mobility has disruptive implications for 
primary group relations, the upwardly mobile seem to join and 
participate in secondary structures with relative effectiveness.°- 
For the downwardly mobile, Janowitz sees more difficulty. Primary 
group relations tend to be disrupted, with no compensating involvement 
in secondary groups. Janowitz notes that while results are not clear, 
"if anything, downward mobility does not produce effective involvement 
in secondary group structures in pursuit of Seu apeastig” Thus 
for the downwardly mobile both primary and secondary ties are dis- 
rupted. 

The Janowitz hypothesis on the relationship of social mobility 
to membership in secondary groups has been examined in several studies 
by Richard Curtis. In one study he compares the membership rates of 
mobile and non-mobile persons in several types of formal voluntary 
associations. He finds that, "In so far as non-membership in such 
[formal voluntary] associations represents social isolation, these 


data do not support the contention that mobile persons are any more or - 


less isolated than their stable pacts. ee 
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Morris Janowitz, "Consequences of Social Mobility in the 
United States," Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology, 
TIT (1956), 1935 
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DUR chard F, Curtis, "Occupational Mobility and Membership in 
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In a second article, Curtis examines the finding of Seymour 
Lipset and Joan Gordon that downwardly mobile workers are less likely 
to be trade-union members than are non-mobile noone Curtis! 
findings reinforce those of Lipset and Gordon: the downwardly mobile 
are slightly less likely to be union members than non-mobile manual 
workers, and upwardly mobile non-manual workers are more likely to 
belong to a union than the non=mobile. Curtis concludes, however, 
that the differences between mobile and non-mobile are relatively 
minor. Be 

In examining church membership, Curtis finds no difference 
between the mobile and the nonemobile in frequency of membership. When 
they are church members, however, both the upwardly and downwardly 
mobile tend to attend church more frequently than do the non-mobile 
church mater? 

In evaluating his findings on the effect of social mobility 
on membership in formal voluntary associations, Curtis concludes that 
in most cases it produces no measureable effect. He notes that this 


finding is consistent with the view that the socially isolating effects 


of mobility "are limited to, first, rapid or extreme mobility, and 





oo eeTGay Martin Lipset and Joan Gordon, "Mobility and Trade 
Union Membership," in Bendix and Lipset, op. cit., pp. 91-500. 


Bs sheet Curtis, "Occupational Mobility and Union Member-= 
ship in Detroit: A Replication," Social Forces, XXXVIII, No. l 
(October, 1959), 69-71. 


914 chard F. Curtis, "Occupational Mobility and Church 
Participation," Social Forces, XXXVIII, No. h (May, 1960), 315-319. 
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second, isolation (if any) in primary rather than secondary re- 
fatenchineet 

The hypothesis that dilemmas faced by the mobile inhibit 
social integration has been examined by Peter Blau. He finds the 
mobile evidence insecurity by a greater preoccupation with their 
health and by hostility toward minority roioee Blau describes the 
socially mobile: 

Without extensive and intimate social contacts, they do not 
have sufficient opportunity for complete acculturation to the 
values and style of life of the one group, nor do they continue 
to experience the full impact of the social constraints of the 
other. 

Evidence bearing on the hypothesis that social mobility 
inhibits social integration is offered in several other studies. In 
a study by Evelyn Ellis, twenty-seven successful unmarried career 
women who had been socially mobile were compared with a control group 
of thirty-three equally successful unmarried career women who had not 


been mobile. The finding was that the socially mobile career women 


tended to be emotionally maladjusted, with superficial, impermanent 





hee here F, Curtis, "Occupational Mobility and Membership in 
Formal Voluntary Associations: A Note on Research," ASR, XXIV, No. 6 
(December, 1959), 88. | 


27 Peter M. Blau, "Social Mobility and Interpersonal Relations," 
ASR, XXI, No. 3 (June, 1956), 290-295. A much more extensive catalog . 
of the detrimental effects of mobility is set forth by Melvin Tumin, 
although it is unsupported by convincing evidence. (Melvin M. Tumin, 
"Some Unapplauded Consequences of Social Mobility in a Mass Society," 
Social Forces, XXXVI, No. 1 (October, 1957), 21=37.) 
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primary group aSlaeeney Another study, by E. E. Lemasters, was 
designed specifically to examine the relationship between social 
mobility and family integration. Using participant observation 
reports on seventy-eight families, Lemasters found excellent family 
integration, communication, and adjustment in non=mobile families, 
whereas in upward mobile families integration tended to be good within 
the nuclear family, but sometimes strained and disrupted within the 
extended family. The strains existed between the mobile members of 
the family and those who had been left behind in the mobility 
process. 

A recent study by Robert Stuckert examined the relationship 
of mobility to four dimensions of extended family cohesion, using 
266 white married females as subjects. The four dimensions examined 
were frequency of family visiting, family identification, use of the 
family as reference group, and concern for maintaining family unity. 
In each case Stuckert found that the mobile women had fewer ties with 
their extended family and were less likely to be oriented toward them 
than were the stable wives. Stuckert concluded that the mobile women 


were characterized by a general pattern of non=involvement outside of 





Ss ilar Ellis, "Social Psychological Correlates of Upward 
Social Mobility among Unmarried Career Women," ASR, XVII (October, 
1952), 558-563. 


O25 E. Lemasters, "Social Class Mobility and Family Inte- 


gration," Marriage and Family Living, XVI, No. 3 (August, 195), 226 
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the nuclear family, including participation in fewer voluntary 
associations than non-mobile ieee 
Most studies have indicated that the problem of social 
integration is more serious for the downwardly mobile than it is 
for those who have risen in status. One reason for this seems to 
be that the conflict between their acquired norms and their actual 
life situation is more serious. Harold Wilensky and Hugh Edwards 
found that the downwardly mobile, socialized in early life toward 
the middle class norms of success, tend to retain these noms.0# 
However, those non-mobile who inherit a lower class position insulate 
themselves from frustration in various ways. For example, Ely 
Chinoy found that automobile workers tended to limit their goals 
and to redefine their aspirations toward ambitions for their children 


65 


rather than to be personally ambitious. In a similar vein, Herbert 


Hyman found "reduced striving for success among the lower classes, an 


awareness of lack of opportunity, and a lack of valuation of education, 


66 


normally the major avenue to achievement of high status," The 





“Ca saeral P. Stuckert, "Occupational Mobility and Family Re- 
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downwardly mobile, on the other hand, seem to be denied this psycho- 
logical insulation. Wilensky and Edwards found the "skidders" more 
conservative in values and beliefs, more apt to reject identification 
with the working class, more apt to attach importance to promotion, 
and more apt to believe firmly in the free mobility ideology than were 
those of stable working class Stacnoral 
In Suicide Emile Durkheim suggested that individuals who are 
socially mobile are more likely to find themselves in an anomic 
situation, disoriented and thus more likely to resort to suicide.0° 
Direct evidence on this hypothesis is offered by Warren Breed. Breed 
examined data on 103 white males who committed suicide between 195), 
and 1959. Comparing these with a control group, he found an extra- 
ordinary amount of downward mobility among the suicides, both inter- 
generational and during the individual's own worklife. Breed reports, 
on the other hand, no evidence of a correlation between suicide and 
upward manne’ 
It is to be expected that poor social integration of mobile 


individuals would be reflected in a higher than normal incidence of 


psychiatric disturbance. However, the evidence on this is mixed. 
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OCT nile Durkheim, Suicide (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951), 
pp. 26—-25h. 


Seen Breed, "Occupational Mobility and Suicide among 
White Males," ASR, XXVIII, No. 2 (April, 1963), 179-188. 





Hollingshead, Ellis, and Kirby found some indication of correlation - 
between upward mobility and certain types of mental disturbance, though 
70 


the evidence is not unequivocal. Mary Iystad found that schizo- 


phrenics were Significantly more likely to be downwardly mobile but 
less likely to be geographically mobile than controls, ‘+ 
When the evidence on social mobility and social integration 

is assessed, it is fairly well established that a link exists between 
downward mobility and poor integration. The link is more tenuous in 
the case of upward mobility. <A tutored guess is that upward mobility 
seriously affects the social integration of individuals only where 
the process of mobility has been abrupt, or where the social distance 


between the individuals status of origin and status of destination is 


unusually large. 


Conclusion 

The literature on social mobility and political behavior is 
richer in hypotheses than in verified findings. Although numerous 
theorists have suggested that social mobility reduces class polar- 
ization and the violence of class conflict in the political arena, 


there is a shortage of hard empirical evidence on the mechanisms 
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through which this is assumed to take place. This chapter has 
reported on a number of studies that shed some light on the relation- 
ship of social mobility to political behavior, but unfortunately the 
evidence is neither as comprehensive nor aS unequivocal as would be 
necessary to support a theory of social mobility and politics. 

The study that most directly examined the relationship of 
mobility to political behavior, Lipset and Bendix's Social Mobility 
in Industrial Society, reported that in the United States the dow-~ 
wardly mobile retain the political loyalties of their class of origin, 
but that the upwardly mobile abandon their earlier beliefs and become 
even more conservative than others in their new class. Some reasons 
for doubting their assessment of the behavior of the upwardly mobile 
were set forth in this chapter. In the following chapter a theory 
of mobility is developed that results in hypotheses at variance with 


some of the findings reported by Lipset and Bendix. 
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CHAPTER III 
THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


Although a number of suggestions that social mobility affects 
political behavior were reviewed in Chapter II, the available empirical 
evidence could not convincingly establish the nature of the relation= 
ship. It is the task of the present chapter to set forth a theory 
accounting for the relationship between social mobility and political 
behavior, and to state in testable form some hypotheses derived from 
the theory. 

In any — that focuses upon the effect of a single variable 
there is danger of an impression that it is offered as a total ex- 
planation, Quite obviously, social mobility is but one of many 
factors that affect political behavior. Accordingly, in all subsequent 


theoretical statements "other things being equal" should be assumed. 


Stratification and the Political System 


As was noted in the previous chapter, a persistent finding 
of all studies has been that those of high status tend to hold con- 
servative viewpoints on economic matters and to vote Republican, while 
those of low status tend to hold more radical views on economics and 
vote Democratic. This makes sense in terms of economic self-interest. 
Those who are presently well-off naturally wish to leave things as 


they are, while those not so well off want to change things in their 
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own favor. Thus the political preferences of an individual are 
influenced by his place in the stratification system. 

The association between status and party preference is far 
from perfect. As Table 3 indicates, the highest proportion of 
Republicans is found in the high income Business and Professional 
category, coupled with the lowest proportion of Democrats. The lowest 
Status group, low income blue-collar workers, report the highest 
proportion of Democrats and the lowest proportion of Republicans. 

Thus even among groups of the highest or of the lowest status there 
are substantial numbers of supporters of both major parties. 

Other types of political misidentification than just belonging 
to the “wrong"™ party are also important. The notion of subjective 
status and objective status was introduced earlier. Using two measures 
of status, there are many individuals who assign themselves to one 
social level, but who would be assigned by an analyst to another. 
Heinz Eulau, using objective and subjective class identifications 
taken from the 1956 SRC survey, reports that of those who are ob- 
jectively middle class 30 per cent assign themselves to the working 
class. Of those who are objectively working class 22 per cent assign 
themselves to the middle class.! Eulau examines the relationship 
between objective and subjective identifications and political be= 


havior. He reports that subjective identification is most important 





THeinz Eulau, Class and Party in the Eisenhower Years (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962), p. ° 
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TABLE 3.--Political preference by occupational status and income 


Occupational Status® 





Annual, Political Professional White= Blue- 
Income Preference and Business Gollar Gollar 
Democratic 30% 39% 43% 
$7,500 up Republican 2 36 25 
| Independent or other 28 25 or 
100% 100% 99% 
N 296 59 Tein 
Democratic tye 43¢ 9% 
$3 ,500=$7,499 Republican 31 32 22 
Independent or other m20 2 com 
100% 100% 99% 
N 392 173 670 
Democratic OS Lhe 50% 
$0-$3 99 Republican 28 30 22 
Independent or other 2h 26 28 
101% 100% 100% 
N 195 122 701 





“about what do you think your total income will be this year 


for yourself and your immediate family?" 


b 


“Occupation of head of household. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 


"Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent or what?" 





for attitudes where direct action is unnecessary, but that "capacity 
for role performance seems to be more immediately grounded in objective 
class position. "* The data reported by Eulau show a consistent 
tendency for the class misidentifiers--those objectively in one class, 
but subjectively in another--to display distributions of partisan 
preference and attitudes intermediate between the groups of consistent 
high and consistent low class identification. As Table indicates, 
class misidentifiers are, for example, less often Democrats than those 
who are both objectively and subjectively working class, but more 
often Democrats than those who are consistently middle class. In this 
way the class misidentifiers serve to weaken the closeness between 
class and party. 

Social mobility has also often been thought to affect the 
closeness of the association between class and party. One version of 
this theory has been stated by Eulau: 

If the party system operates with considerable indifference 
to class stratification, the social situation is presumably 
one of high mobility and relatively weak ‘class awareness. 
The parties are hardly distinguishable from one another with 
respect to principles or objectives. The party struggle is 
one between the ‘fins’ and the fouts.’! On the other hand, 

if the social situation is one of low mobility and high 
‘class awareness,’ the parties are likely to divide on 


issues, notably economic issues--with voters higher in the 
Class scale preferring one party or group of parties. 





“Ibid., pe 85. 


3Heinz Eulau, "Perceptions of Class and Party in Voting 
Behavior: 1952," American Political Science Review, XLIX, No. 2 
(June, 1955), 366. 
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TABLE .--Objective class identification, subjective class identification 
and party identification, 1952 and 19564 





Objectively Working Class Objectively Middle Class 
Party Self-identified as: self-identified as: 
Identification Working Class Middle Class Working Class Middle Class 

1952 1956 1952 1956 1952 1956 1952 1956 
Democratic 5% 506 39%ti‘éid‘ LO 48% 326 36% 
Independent 22 2h; 22 29 28 33 27 26 
Republican 19 26 39 30 23 19 iL 38 


100 100 100 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


N 557 625 185 187 130 118 235 279 


“adapted from Heinz Eulau, Class and Party in the Eisenhower 
Years (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1968), Table 3, p. 62. 


Data Source: Michigan Survey Research Center, 1952, 1956, 











Implicit in the theory that social mobility reduces class polarization 
in politics is an assumption about the effect of mobility on individual 
political behavior. If social mobility is to reduce political polari- 
zation, the mobile individual's political behavior must be less closely 
linked to his new status than is the nonemobile individual, or his 
presence in a new social position must somehow reduce the class- 
linkage of those around him, or both. It will be argued subsequently 
that under certain circumstances both are true, but first it is 
necessary to examine alternative hypotheses about the effect of 


mobility upon political behavior. 


The Over-[dentification Hypothesis 


The classic folk speculation about the behavior of upwardly 
mobile individuals is that the parvenu is meticulous in his adoption 
of the values and symbols of his new group in the attempt to convince 
himself or others that he really does belong. The picture is painted 
by Dostoevsky: 

Already the merchant grows more and more eager for rank, 
and strives to show himself cultured though he has not a 
trace of culture, and to this end meanly despises his old 
traditions, and is even ashamed of the faith of his 
fathers, 


This view would suggest that, to the extent that political affiliation 


is a visible indicator of status, at any given social level upwardly 





Leyodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov,; trans. Constance 
Garnett (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Brittanica Inc. [Great Books of the 
Western World, No. 52), 1952), p. 165. 
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mobile people are even more likely to be Republicans than those at 
the same level whose status has been stable. This view is adopted by 
Lipset and Bendix, who state that in America persons who move up 

into the middle class are more often Republican than those born to 
the middle Slpee2 They contrast this with the situation in most of 
Europe, where the upwardly mobile tend to be less conservative than 
those born to the middle class. The difference is explained as the 
result of differences in class living style between Europe and 
angie” In the case of downwardly mobile persons, Lipset and Bendix 
find political behavior the same in Europe as in America: "they vote 
more conservatively than the stationary members of the class into 
which they have fallen"! 

Some of the difficulties of the over-identification hypothesis 
were noted in the previous chapter, but there are other problems as 
well. Even if the parvenu overeidentifies with the norms of his new 
status, his overeidentification involves only those traits which he 


recognizes as characteristic of the status. In the United States, 





cca Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959), Pe 6, Their evidence for this conclusion is discussed 
in Chapter II. 


Cpeen and Bendix's reasoning is that the upwardly mobile 
Europeans, finding it difficult to adjust to the life style of higher 
levels, retains his working class party identification along with other 
working class elements in his style of life. In the United States, where 
the upwardly mobile individual can more easily fulfill the requirements 
of his new social position he presumably adopts a Republican party 
identification along with a middle class style of life. This does not 
explain, however, the finding that the mobile are "even more conservative 
politically than those who are non-mobile in high status positions." 
Issel. je eM 

"hid. 
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party preference does not have this kind of a clear status coloration. 
This is demonstrated in Table 5. At most, only a small majority of 
those who identify themselves as members of the middle class or 
working class are able to say definitely whether their own class will 
vote Democratic or Republican. In 1956 only 36 per cent of the middle 
class thought that their class would vote mostly Republican, compared 
with 8 per cent who thought it would split evenly or vote mostly 
Democratic and 16 per cent who did not know. In the working class 

37 per cent thought the working class would vote mostly Democratic, 
while 11 per cent thought it would be evenly split or vote Republican, 
and 22 per cent did not ioe This ambiguity of party preference as 
a status symbol, coupled with the previously reported finding that 
politics is of only minor importance for most people, makes it une 
likely that political affiliation serves as a means of status re- 
assurance for very many people. 

Nor does Lipset and Bendix's explanation of the difference 
between findings in Europe and the United States in terms of differ- 
ences in class living style between the two continents suit their 
finding. If class living styles differ more in Europe than they do 
in the U.S., one would expect the parvenu reaction to be more prevalent 


there, Where upward mobility is accompanied by a radical change in 





Bon the basis of these data Eulau concludes: "In 1952... 
only small majorities in either class could definitely say whether 
their own class would vote Democratic or Republican. In 1956 only 
minorities in either class were definite in their perceptions of the 
voting behavior of their own class, while majorities were either 
ambiguous in their perceptions or had no perceptions at all." Eulau, 
Class and Party in the Eisenhower Years, p. 95. 
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TABLE 5,--Middle and working class expectations of own class vote, 
1952 and 19562 








Middle Class Working Class 

1952 1956° 19520 1956° 

Own Class Will Vote: (N = 389) (N = yh) (N = 811) (N = 8)8) 

Democratic 15% 12% 52% 37% 
Republican ie 36 7 11 
Split 32 36 25 30 
Do not know is) 16 16 22 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 





“adapted from Heinz Eulau, Class and Party in the EKisenhower 
Years (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962), p. 96, Table 1]. 

Now I'd like to ask some questions about how you think 
other people will vote in this election--How about working class 


(middle class) people=-do you think they will vote mostly Republican, 
mostly Democratic, or do you think they will be about evenly split?" 


“Now how about working class (middle class) people--do you 
think more working class (middle class) people will vote Republican, 
more Will vote Democratic, or do you think they will be about evenly 
soiit?" 


Data Source: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1952-1956. 
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style of life, insecurity is more likely. The less secure an 
individual is in his new status, the greater is his need to adopt 
reassuring symbols to convince himself and others that he really 

has arrived. Thus the upwardly mobile Buropean, faced with a 
radically different social situation, should feel more in need of 
status reassurance than the mobile American.’ Finally, party 
affiliation seems a more likely status indicator for Europeans than 
for Americans. Although evidence is lacking, I suspect that European 
political parties are seen as more clearly class-colored than are 
UAE parties.1° If this is true, the European parvenu is more likely 
to view party affiliation as a status symbol than is his counterpart 
in the U.S. If, even so, upwardly mobile Europeans do not "“over= 
identify" with middle class parties, it seems unlikely that the 
upwardly mobile American will behave differently. 

One of the hypotheses of this study is that persons who move 
up into the middle class are less often Republicans and less often 
economic conservatives than those born into the middle class. Before 
formalizing the hypothesis, however, it is necessary to examine the 


view of political socialization upon which it is based. 





Tt might be argued that it is the very vagueness of status 
symbols in the U.S. that creates a need for status reassurance, but 
this argument is incompatible with that of Lipset and Bendix, who argue 
that it is the European mobile individual who has more trouble gaining 
status acceptance. 


10mere is abundant evidence (a) that political analysts see 
European parties as more class=colored than they see American parties, 
and (b) that there actually is higher class polarization in voting in 
Europe than in the U.S., but neither of these facts bears directly on 
whether the citizens at large view parties as classeaffiliated. I 
suspect that they do, but I have no evidence. 
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Political Socialization 
Bernard Barber has stated: "It is an essential feature of 
human behavior that social norms, ideas, and emotions are not innate 


nll 


but have to be learned by participation in society. Evidence 


that this is the case for political behavior has been summarized by 
Herbert Hyman,*° Although socialization is a life-long process, 
the attitudes learned in the family are reflected throughout an 
individual's life. This seems to be as true of political behavior 
as of other behavior, one study reporting that 

most citizens tend to locate themselves in a political 

party at an early point in their adult life, and... 

this identification typically gains strength throughout 

life. The party that wins favor appears to depend pre=- 

dominantly upon social transmission from the family or 

early reference groups. 
One way in which attitudes learned in the family are reflected is in 
the high correlation between the party preferences of respondents 
and their parents. The influence of parental party preference and 
its persistence are shown in Table 6, Where both parents were Demo- 
crats, more than 70 per cent of respondents are also Democrats at any 
age level. Where both parents were Republicans, the percentage of 


respondents with the same identification range from 60 per cent to 


71 per cent, with the oldest respondents the most apt to agree with 





llgernard Barber, Social Stratification (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1957), p. 26h. 


er erbert Hyman, Political Socialization (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959). 


13 aneus Campbell et_al., The American Voter (New York: Wiley, 
1960), p. 212. 
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TABLE 6,--Parental politics in relation to party identification and 
age of respondent* 





Age and Party Parental Politics” 





Identification Shifted, Do Not 
of Both Parents Both Parents Know, Neither 
Respondent Democrats Republicans Voted 
Under 35 
Democratic 12% 15% 37% 
Independent” 22 25 ho 
Republican ue) _60 a) 
100% 100% 100% 
N 231 220 88 
35-55 
Democratic Tle 1&% 3% 
Independent Lh 23 37 
Republican ele Z 20 
| 100% 100% 100% 
N 276 | 163 Iles) 
BD and over 
Democratic 71% 15% Lhe 
Independent 10 Lh vf 
Republican 1, fa: 1b 
100% 100% 100% 
N 139 118 50 





“adapted from V. 0. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), p. 300, Table 12.2. 

Din) you remember when you were growing up whether your 
parents thought of themselves mostly as Democrats or Republicans or 


did they shift around from one party to another?" 


“Tndependents include those who, when pressed, confessed that 
they felt closer to one or the other of the parties. 


Data Source: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1952. 
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their parents. Thus roughly two-thirds of all voters follow their 
parent's party preference. 

It could be argued that the high degree of association between 
an individual's party preference and that of his parents is not a 
reflection of early socialization, but of the fact that most individuals 
remain in the status of their fathers and that the similarity of 
preference reflects only the similarity of adult social environment. 
Evidence that this is not the case is reported in Voting. Differences 
in the proportion of sons agreeing with their father's party preference 
between those who have risen above their father’s status and those who 
have not range from 8 to 21 per cent. But with change in status 
controlled, differences assignable to father's party preference range 
from 32 to 5 per cent, making it clear that the inheritance of party 
preference is not simply a matter of sons being in the same status as 
their fathers, /4 

Political socialization by the family is important for a 
theory of social mobility because socialization patterns are different 
at different status levels. The low status child undergoes substantially 
different socializing experiences than does the higher status child, 


in school as well as in the family and netehbor cede? An individual's 





Lup ermard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954) Chart XXXTX, 
p. 91. 


15 571 ison Davis, Social-Class Influences upon Learning (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1961); Allison Davis, "American Status Systems 
and the Socialization of the Child," American Sociological Review, VI, 

No. 3 (June, 19)1), 345-5h; E. Litt, "Civic Education, Community Norms, 
and Political Indoctrination," American Sociological Review, XXVIII, 
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political habits and his political attitudes are strongly influenced 
by the social ambience of his childhood. Because at any given status 
level mobile individuals will have been subject to socializing ex- 
periences that differ systematically from those to which non-mobile 
individuals are exposed, they should have different political habits 
and attitudes. 

Yet socialization is not a process that ends with childhood. 
Voting studies have emphasized repeatedly the importance of an in- 
dividual's current social milieu to his political behavior. Vote 
decisions are strongly influenced by relatives, friends, and co- 
workers, and the more homogenous these personal associates, the more 
certain the agreement. -° It is reported in Voting that where a 
respondent's three closest friends intended to vote for the Republican 
candidate he was in agreement 88 per cent of the time, and where all 
three intended to vote for the Democratic candidate he was in agree- 
ment 85 per cent of the time. ! Agreement is almost as high in the 
case of voting preferences of soars’ The importance of personal 


influence is further reflected in the finding that disagreements among 





No. 1 (February, 1963), 69-75; Genevieve Knupfer, "Portrait of the 
Underdog," in Bendix and Lipset, Class, Status and Power, pp. 255-263; 
Herbert Hyman, "The Values Systems of Different Classes: A Social 
Psychological Contribution to the Analysis of Spetiticeti coms in 
Bendix and Lipset, op. cit., pp. h26—=)h2. 


SO perotsen et _al., op. cit., pe 335. 


litpia., Pp. 98s 


18.534, 
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the primary groups to which an individual belongs constitute one of 
the most important sources of party irregularity and defection.?? 
Given the importance of socialization and social contact to 
political behavior, what effect can social mobility be expected to 
exert? People who are socially mobile differ from those of stable 
status in politically important ways. First, for the mobile the 
influence of early socialization in family, school, and neighborhood 
is likely to be incongruent with that exerted by the friends, neighbors, 
and co-workers who inhabit their new social milieu. Second, the 
mobile are more likely to have social contacts across status lines. 
Family and old friends serve as links to their former status, whereas 
new friends and co-workers are likely to be peers of their new status. 
Because, as has been noted, contact with people is of paramount 
importance as an influence on political behavior, it is to be expected 


that the difference in patterns of social contact will be reflected 


politically. 


Mobility as a Process of Socialization 
There are two alternative hypotheses about the effect of 


social mobility on political behavior. The one advanced by Lipset 
and Bendix has already been discussed. An alternative view is that 
the effects of mobility are principally the result of a process of 


socialization, a view that has been expressed by Peter Blau: 





eae McClosky and H. E. Dahlgren, "Primary Group Influence on 
Party Loyalty," American Political Science Review, LIII, No. 3 (September, 
9959) 5 15 (= (G6 
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This pattern, which may be called the pattern of acculturation, 
can be explained in terms of the hypothesis that mobile persons 
are not well integrated in either social class. Without ex- 
tensive and intimate social contacts, they do not have sufficient 
opportunity for complete acculturation to the values and style 
of life of the one group, nor do they continue to experience the 
full impact of the social constraints of the other. But both 
groups exert some influence over mobile individuals, since they 
have, or have had, social contacts with members of both, being 
placed by economic circumstances amidst the one while having 
been socialized among the other. Hence their behavior is ex- 
pected to be intermediate between that of the two non=-mobile 
classes. 

To the extent that the adoption of political norms is a 
result of the social interactions taking place in the new environment-- 
being exposed to new friends, changing habits to meet changed cir-= 
cumstances, accepting new norms--the process is one of gradual social- 
ization into the new status. This should result in a relatively 
smooth change in attitudes and behavior from what was appropriate to 
the old station in life to what is appropriate to the new station. 

If, on the other hand, the adoption of political attitudes 
is a form of symbolic justification--attempting to prove to oneself 
and others that one really does belong=--the process may involve a 
more radical change in attitudes and behavior, The mobile person 
may even "over=identify" with new norms, presenting us with an 
example of parvenu behavior. Such behavior can be expected only when 


both of two conditions are present. First, there must be psychic 


insecurity sufficient to create the need for symbolic justification. 





C05 ter M. Blau, "Social Mobility and Interpersonal Relations," 


American Sociological Review, XXI, No. 3 (June, 1956), 291. 
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Second, such behavior can occur only with regard to those norms of 
attitude or behavior which are status-linked in the mind of the 
mobile individual, since one proves nothing about one's status by 
adopting norms which are not perceived as related to status. 
I incline to the alternative view that political behavior 

tends to be affected more often by processes of gradual socialization 
than by needs for symbolic justification. Politics is of such peripheral 
concern for most people, and of sufficiently ambiguous status coloration, 
that the mechanisms of symbolic justification are not likely to be 
Called into play. Further, in a society like the United States, where 
there is a substantial amount of mobility, where there is a widespread 
belief in relative social equality, and where there is not a vast gap 
in the styles of life of people in adjacent social strata, there is 
unlikely to be much psychic insecurity generated by moderate social 
mobility. — My argument is similar to that stated by Everett Stonequist: 

What is true of the parvenu is equally true of the declasse. 

He is forced through a period of acute maladjustment, from 

which he may never recover his peace of mind. But ina 

society of relatively open classes, where ancestors count 

less heavily in the balance sheet of the individual's present 

status, the parvenu is the rule instead of the exception. 

Instead of being regarded with suspicion, as in an old country 

like England, in America he becomes glorified in the epic 


‘from logecabin to White House.! ty such a situation there 
are strictly speaking no parvenus. 





alry has been suggested that the absence of unambiguous status 
symbols can make for status anxiety, but even if this is so I see no 
reason for believing that the mobile are more susceptible to this type 
of anxiety than the non-mobile. If no one can prove or be sure of his 
status all are likely to be equally anxious. 


ee verett V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New York: Scribners, 
934 ee emoe 
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Under these circumstances symbolic justification or "over-identification" 
would be expected to occur only where the gulf between original status 
and new status is unusually large. For cases of more moderate mobility 
the individual should encounter no serious problems in adjusting to 


his new environment. 


Statement _of Hypotheses 


A number of hypotheses have been drawn from the preceding 
theory of social mobility and the review of the social mobility 
literature in the previous chapter. The first group of hypotheses are 
based on the view that social mobility is accompanied by a continuous 
process of socialization into a new environment, with attitudes and 
beliefs undergoing gradual change to conform to those prevalent in 
the new status environment. 

1.0--For both the upwardly and downwardly mobile, political 

loyalties and attitudes tend to change in the direction 
appropriate to their new status, resulting in political 
behavior intermediate between that typical of their old 
and their new status. 
When this basic hypothesis is translated into terms of the political 
party loyalties characteristic of high and low strata in the United 
States, the following two hypotheses result: 
lel--The upwardly mobile more often prefer the Democratic 
Party than do non=mobile members of their new stratum, 
but they less often prefer the Democratic Party than do 


nonsmobile members of their original stratum. 
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1.2=-The downwardly mobile less often prefer the Democratic 
Party than do non=mobile members of their new stratum, 
but they more often prefer the Democratic Party than 
do non=mobile members of their original stratum. 

With the passage of time the influence of a mobile individual's 
new stratum should increase relative to that of his original status. 
Occupational status is normally determined during young adulthood, and 
therefore older persons generally will have spent a higher proportion 
of their lives in their new status than have younger persons. As a 
result, political attitudes of the older mobiles should more closely 
resemble those characteristic of the new stratum because of their 
longer exposure to the new norms. Thus: 

1.3--Political preferences of older mobile individuals are 

closer to those typical of their new stratum, whereas 
those of young mobile individuals are closer to those 
typical of their original stratum. 

Hypothesis 1.0 predicts an association between social mobility 
and changes in political preference. Thus the mobile are more likely 
to have changed party allegiance. 

1. 4e--Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile have more often 

changed political party allegiance at some point in 
their lives than have the non-mobile. 

The mobile, who are exposed to conflicting political influences, 
should be less wholehearted in their party allegiance than are none 


mobile individuals: 
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1.5--Both the upwardly and the downwardly mobile more often 
view themselves as "independents" or as "weak" party 
members than do the non=mobile at the same status level. 
Accompanying an individual's actual change in status a change 
in subjective status is likely. The class label an individual assigns 
himself--his subjective class--is of considerable consequence to his 
political behavior. ©? Although subjective class, because more 
clearly a means of status reassurance, is more likely to be distorted 
by the need for symbolic justification than is party affiliation, 
it should also be subject to the same pulls of early socialization 
and personal contact as other political attitudes. Thus: 
1.6--Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile are more 
often class misidentifiers than are non-mobile 
individuals. 
Because of the American norm of success, an individual should find it 
psychologically easier to transfer his self-assigned class position 
upward to conform to upward mobility than downward to conform to 
downward mobility. As a result: 
1.7--The downwardly mobile are more often class misidentifiers 
than are the upwardly mobile. 
The second group of hypotheses is based upon the assumption 


that mobile individuals are more likely to be subject to politically 


= coca Campbell et al... op. cit., pp. 333-380; Eulau, Class 
and Party in the Eisenhower Years, passim. 
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incongruent personal influences and socialization experiences than 


are the non-mobile. As noted in the previous chapter, there have 
been several suggestions that as a result the mobile behave as cross-= 
pressured individuals. If this is true, then they should evidence 
the lack of interest and involvement in politics that have been 
reported as characteristic of those subject to conflicting political 
pressures, Specifically: 

2.l“-Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile more often 

show low levels of political interest than do the non- 
mobile at the same status level. 

2.2-=Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile more often 

feel politically ineffectual than do the non-mobile 
at the same status level. 

2.3--Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile more often 

abstain from voting than do the non=mobile at the 
Same status level. 

A recurrent theme of much of the literature on social mobility 
is that the mobile are more isolated from their social environment 
than are the non=mobile. A number of consequences of this presumed 
Lsolation have been suggested by various authors. The mobile have 
been reported to be more often prejudiced or intoleratnt, to have 
lower rates of membership in unions and voluntary organizations, and 
to be more withdrawn, suspicious, and dissatisfied than the non- 


mobile. In some cases these traits have been reported as characteristic 
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of the downwardly mobile only, sometimes as characteristic of both 
upwardly and downwardly mobile. To examine these aspects of the 
social integration of the mobile and its effects, the following 
hypotheses will be tested :<4 
3.l--Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile more often 
hold prejudiced or intolerant attitudes than do the non- 
mobile at the same status level. 
3.2=-=-Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile less often be- 
Long to voluntary organizations than do the non-mobile 
at the same status level. 
3.3~-The downwardly mobile less often belong to trade unions 
than do the nonemobile at the same status level. 
3.le-Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile less often trust 
other groups in the society than do the nonemobile at 
the same status level. 
3.5--Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile are less often 


Satisfied with their social circumstances than are the 


nonemobile at the same status level. 





aur + had been my original intention to compare not only the 
social integration of the mobile with the nonemobile, but that of the 
extremely mobile with the moderately mobile. Unfortunately, the index 
of extreme mobility adopted--movement from the highest occupational 
category to the Lowest, or vice-versa, classified a substantial majority 
of mobile respondents as extremely mobile, and only a small number as 
moderately mobile. Using this index no significant differences were 
found between the moderately and extremely mobile, but I attribute the 
lack of difference primarily to the inadequacy of the index used. [I 
would expect that if an adequate index to extreme mobility were de- 
vised that it would show the extremely mobile less well integrated in 
their social environment than the moderately mobile. 





These hypotheses are tested against the data in subsequent 
chapters. Hypotheses ].0-l.7 are examined in Chapters VI and VII; 
hypotheses 2.1=-2.3 in Chapter VIII; and hypotheses 3.1-3.5 in 


Chapter IX, 
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CHAPTER IV 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The empirical data on which this study is based were obtained 
through preelection and postelection interviews of survey samples 
designed to represent the non-institutional adult population of the 
United States. The material, originally gathered for other purposes, 
is subjected here to secondary analysis. 

This chapter discusses secondary analysis as a research 
technique, describes the sample design, adopts and justifies operational 
definitions for both objective and subjective mobility, describes the 
manner of testing propositions, and discusses the statistical procedures 


used, 


Secondary Analysis 
This study uses the method of secondary analysis, the fresh 


use of accumulated data. This method allows the researcher, faced 
With the inevitable limitations of time and funds, to undertake 
research projects considerably more ambitious than would otherwise 
be practical. 

There are two varieties of secondary analysis. One makes use 
of published findings, making its contribution in the form of synthesis 


and interpretation. An excellent example of this kind of secondary 
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analysis is Herbert Hyman's Political Social izationes The second makes 
use of accumulated data in less finished form=-interview sheets or IBM 
cards--and uses them to test hypotheses other than those for which it 
was originally collected. It is the latter variety of secondary 
analysis which is used here.“ 

The potential of this kind of secondary analysis is exemplified 
in recent works by Robert E. Lane, Heinz Bulau, Morris Janowitz and 
Dwaine Marvick, and V. 0. Key, all of which use data obtained from the 
Michigan SRO archives.> 

The gains thus achieved are not unflawed. As Heinz Eulau 
points out, "Secondary analysis of social science data collected for 
other purposes always runs the risk of doing violence to the data 
wh 


and their original interpretation. This danger is reduced, however, 





luerbert Hyman, Political Socialization (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959). 

“the data used here were obtained through the facilities of the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research, which was created 
by a group of cooperating universities and the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan to provide easier access to the data 
repository created at the SRC through its research program in political 
behavior, together with other data that has been deposited at the 
Center. For information on the IUCPR see: Warren Miller, "Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research," Institute for Social 
Research Newsletter (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, October, 
Oe). 


Robert E. Lane, Political Life (Glencoe, Il1.: The Free Press, 
1959); Heinz Fulau, Class and Party in the Eisenhower Years (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962); Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, 
Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent (Ann Arbor: Bureau of 
Government, Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan, 


1956); V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American Democracy (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1961). 


Heinz Eulau, Class and Party in the Hisenhower Years, p. ix. 
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when the reanalysis is based upon the data as originally coded rather 
than a reanalysis of published data. A potentially more serious 
problem is that the area of inquiry which interests us may have been 
only touched upon in the original surveys. Consequently data to test 
propositions of great theoretical importance may be scanty or absent 
altogether. Thus data from the 1958 and 1962 election surveys could 
not be used here, because despite desirability on other grounds, they 
did not include questions necessary to the measurement of mobility. 
For similar reasons it has at times been necessary to compromise on 
indicators less appropriate to a particular use than might have been 
available had a survey been designed de novo. But there seems little 
doubt that what is sacrificed is more than compensated for by the 


increase in scope and generality obtainable through secondary analysis. 


Sample Design 
The data upon which this study is based are those collected 


by the University of Michigan Survey Research Center for the national 
elections of 1952, 1956, and 1960. Analysis cards containing the 
required data were obtained through the facilities of the Inter~ 
university Consortium for Political Research. 

The samples (about 1700 respondents each year) were repre~ 
sentative cross-sections of adults living in private households in 
the United States, excluding those living on military reservations 
and on some institutional properties. Also excluded were places such 


as large rooming houses, hotel rooms, dormitories for students or 
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workers, barracks, and living quarters for inmates of institutions, 
where persons lived outside the usual family household. 

The samples were selected by the probability method known as 
area SEMAN I! By this method every member of the population sampled 
has a known chance of being selected. To insure a close fit between 
the sample and the parent population on certain characteristics, 
the population was stratified by population density, geographic 
location, and several other variables. 

For these surveys, sixty-six strata were formed from all the 
counties in the United States. The twelve largest metropolitan areas 
and their suburbs account for twelve of the strata and contain about 
30 per cent of the population. From each of the remaining fifty-four 
strata, one county=-unit (sometimes consisting of several counties) 
was chosen by a controlled selection procedure to represent the 
stent © In the twelve largest metropolitan areas, each of the 
twelve central cities was included in the sample. A sample was also 
drawn from a list of the cities, towns, and suburban areas surrounding 
these central cities. 

Within each of the fifty-four primary sampling units outside 
of the large metropolitan areas a rather general urban-rural sub- 


stratification was Pe tabiienede: The urban areas were further classified 





>The information in the following four paragraphs is obtained 
from the ITUCPR Analysis Book for the elections involved. 

ye a description of the procedure see Roe Goodman and Leslie 
Kish, "Controlled Selection--A Technique in Probability Sampling," Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, XLV (1950), 350-372. 


‘Briefly, places of 2,500 or more population at the time of 
the 1950 Census are classified as urban. 
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by size before a probability selection was made to obtain repre- 
sentation of each population subgroup. Similarly, from the rural 
parts of the primary sampling units, two classifications were formed 
according to the density of the population: (1) rural congested 
areas, and (2) open country areas. Probability selections were then 
made from each type of rural area. 

Only one respondent was interviewed within each selected sample 
dwelling. The respondent to be interviewed was selected by an ob-~ 
jective procedure, and no substitutions were Amal From three 
to ten call-backs were made in an attempt to interview respondents 
not at home on the first call. Even so, a small proportion were 
never reached=-); per cent in 1952 and 5 per cent in 1956. In addition, 
6 per cent of the sample in 1952 and 8 per cent in 1956 refused to be 
interviewed, and another l per cent in 1952 and 2 per cent in 1956 
could not be interviewed because of illness, senility, or language 
problems. In the 1960 survey the figures are similar, but not 
precisely comparable because of the inclusion of a panel design in 


the basic cross-section study.” 





Sreslie Kish, "A Procedure for Objective Respondent Selection 
Within the Household," Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
PeTV (199), 360-387.. 00) | mace SE Ln 


70f the respondents who had been interviewed in 1956, 838 
were reinterviewed in 1960. These reinterviewed respondents constitute 
a survey "panel." 
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Aggregation of Surveys 


Wherever possible, data from the three elections are aggre- 
gated. For theoretical reasons the mobile are expected to have 
distributions on political variables intermediate between those of 
Stable high and stable low status, and thus observed differences 
should be of relatively small magnitude. A large number of cases 
is therefore desirable to help avoid the interpretation of chance 
differences as real differences. Further, many of the analyses 
involve breaking the sample down into large numbers of cells, and 
if cell frequencies are not to fall so low that they are unusable, 
large numbers of cases are required. 

In order to aggregate data from the three study years certain 
procedures are necessary. First, in the original SRC codings the 
occupational classifications are not coded identically for each of 
the three study years. It was therefore necessary to recode 
occupation uniformly. Since the occupation code used in 1952 is 
nearest to a common denominator, occupation of both father and son 
in the 1956 and 1960 surveys were re-coded to conform to the 1952 
podeeie 

Second, in the 1960 survey a number of respondents were 
weighted by a factor of two or four in order to maintain a repre- 
sentative national sample. Because this weighting procedure makes 


the use of standard statistical techniques inappropriate, and because 





lOme 1952 occupation code is reproduced in Appendix A. 
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a perfectly representative national sample was not considered important 
in studying social mobility, the 1960 sample was used in unweighted 
form. This reduces the 1960 sample by 773, making it about two-thirds 
the size of the 1952 and 1956 samples. 

Finally, the use of a panel design involving reinterviews of 
respondents in the later study years made the aggregation of study 
years more complex. If the 1956 and 1960 studies were simply added 
together, this would result in counting twice those respondents who 
had been interviewed both in 1956 and 1960. To avoid double counting, 
reinterviewed respondents were dropped from the 1960 sample prior to 
aggregation. Wherever the 1960 survey is reported separately both 
new and reinterviewed respondents are included, but wherever it is 
combined with the 1956 survey only those respondents interviewed for 


the first time in 1960 are included. 


Measuring Objective Mobility 


In order to measure social mobility status ranks must be 
obtained for father and son, together with a measure of the difference 
between them. In the interest of practicality it is desirable to use 
a Single measure that is simple, a valid measure of social status; 
one which is stable over time and place and which can be provided 
reliably by the son for both himself and his parents. 

The most commonly used measures of social status are income, 


education, occupation, and status as estimated by the interviewer. 
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or ranking by a panel of experts who personally know the respondent.—~ 
The latter two measures, although useful in studies of social class, 
are of little utility in the study of social mobility because it is 
difficult to establish parental status reliably and because the use 
of panels of experts is obviously impractical in a national sample 
survey. Of the remaining measures, neither parental income nor 
education is ascertainable with as high reliability as is desirable. 
A more serious defect is their instability as measures of status. 

The social meaning of a given level of income or education changes 
with the average level of education or income in the society. Forty 
years ago twelve years of education and an income of $3,000 a year had 
an entirely different meaning in terms of social status than they do 
now. A son who has no more income or education than his father had 
several decades earlier would occupy a lower relative position in 
society than did his father. While this difficulty could be overcome 
to some extent by developing an index that would provide multipli- 
cation factors compensating for shifts over time, such an index would 
be cumbersome and would be sudject to inevitable inaccuracies and 
regional variations. Because of the deficiencies of alternative 
measures, and because occupation correlates highly with most other 
measures of status, almost all research on social mobility has used 


occupation to measure social status. 





Ll or a comprehensive discussion of possible indices to social 
status see Bernard Barber, Social Stratification (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1957), pp. 96-185. 
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Occuvation as a Measure of Ob jective 
Mobility 


Occupation has several advantages over alternative measures 
as a basis for measuring inter-generational mobility. Matthews 
states that “while an individual's occupation is by no means a certain 
index to his social standing, it is the closest approach to an in- 
fallible guide, ™¢ The reasons occupation and social standing are 
so closely related have been set forth succinctly by Joseph Kahl: 


In the first place, a man’s occupation is the source of his 
income, which in turn provides the style of life that serves 

as one of the major clues used by his neighbors in making 

their evaluations. But occupation stands for more than merely 
a certain level of income. It indicates a man’s education: 

it suggests the type of associates he comes in contact with 

on tne job; it tells something of the contribution he makes to 
community welfare; it hints at the degree of his authority over 
other people.1t3 


As a result, occupation tends to correlate highly with other measures 
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of social status. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of an occupational index is 
Stability over time and place. Deeg and Paterson compared a prestige 


rating of twenty-five occupations made in 1925 with a similar rating 


sep onald R. Matthews, "United States Senators and the Class 


Structure," in Heinz Eulau, Samuel J. Eldersveld, and Morris Janowitz 
(eds.), Political Behavior (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956), p. 185. 


13 Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure (New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1957), De 53. 


Lu Lloyd Warner reports a correlation of .87 between income 
and occupation and a correlation of .77 between education and income 
(W. Lloyd Warner et al., Social Class in America (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1919), Table 13, p. 172), but these high 
correlations have not been duplicated in broader studies. Reiss found 
correlations in the ranges . to .6 utilizing a much wider sample. 
(Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Occupations and Social Status (New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), p. 14Off. 
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made in 197 and obtained a correlation of £97.19 Inkeles and Rossi 
found a relatively standard hierarchy of occupational prestige in 
the United States, Great Britain, New Zealand, Germany, Soviet Russia, 
and Japan despite cultural chesrorenceseee Kaare Svalastoga, after 
examining the findings of twenty-nine studies on occupational prestige, 
concludes: 

Empirical research on occupational prestige in various 

countries and ranging in time from 1925 till today has 

revealed one basic finding confirmed by all studies. 

This finding is the high degree of consensus on the oc-= 

cupational prestige hierarchy of any given nation. ... 

Moreover recent international comparisons in general 7 

reveal a high level of international prestige consensus. 
After completing his measurements of occupational prestige in Denmark 
and comparing his findings with those of other studies, he concludes 
"it is no great exaggeration to say that there exists within Western 
Civilization a nearly invariant rank-order of occupational prestirenia. 

Occupational indices have proved useful in social theory be- 

cause, as Bernard Barber has pointed out, “practically all of the 


relatively full time, functionally significant social roles that are 


the criteria of social evaluation are defined as ‘jobs,’ that is, as 





lOMartha E. Deeg and Donald G, Paterson, "Changes in the Social 
Status of Occupations," Occupations, XXV (1947), 205-208. 
1655 ox Inkeles and Peter Rossi, "Cross National Comparisons of 
Occupational Ratings," American Journal of Sociology, LXI, No. 4 (Jan- 
uary, 1956) , 3292339. : 


lixsare Svalastoga, Prestige, Class and Mobility (Denmark: 
Scandinavian University Books, 1959), p. 60. 
185454, peel c. 
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positions in a single occupational sphere, '17 Similar considerations 
led Chinoy to observe that the use of occupations in the study of 
mobility was useful for all important contemporary theories of 


erect ications: 


Ranking of Occupations 


Most studies have used occupational groupings similar to those 
developed by Dr. Alba M. Edwards of the U. 5S. Bureau of the Census. — 
The occupational groupings devised by Edwards were intended to pro- 
vide a rough scale of occupations in terms of increasing prestige, 
education and income. 

Evidence from a number of sources indicates that an Edwards 
type scale does provide an effective ordering of the social status 
of occupational groups. The ordering of occupational groups tends 
to be the same whether they are ranked by education, income, prestige 
as evaluated by others, or self-evaluated prestige. 

Joseph A. Kahl reports that professional and technical workers 
have the highest median educations. “* Next highest median educations 
are found in the occupational groups of managers and officials and 


clerical and sales. At a lower education level are found blue-collar, 





1 Bernard Barber, op. Cit., p. Lil. 


On. Chinoy, "Social Mobility Trends in the United States," 
American Sociological Review, XX (1955), 180-186. 

ae M. Edwards, Alphabetical Index of Occupations by In- 
dustries and Socio-Economic Groups (Washington, D. G.: Government 
Printing Office, 1937, Bureau of the Census). 


ee Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure (New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1957), p. 66. 
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service and farm workers. The ordering of income groups reported by 
Kahl is similar. The professional and managerial groups have the 
highest median incomes, the clerical and sales and the skilled 


laborers intermediate incomes, and other blue-collar workers, service 


25 


workers, and farm laborers the lowest median incomes. 
The ordering of occupational groups by evaluated prestige is 
Similar to the order of rank by education or income. Of the studies 


which have evaluated occupational prestige, perhaps the best known 


is the National Opinion Research Center study by North endeaee 


Using the occupational prestige scores obtained in this study, Albert 


J. Reiss, Jr., computed average prestige scores for major occupational 


25 


groups. He found the following prestige order of occupations: 

(1) Professional and technical; (2) Managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors; (3) Craftsmen and foremen; (l) Sales and Clerical; (5) Op- 
eratives and kindred workers; (6) Protective~service workers; 

(7) Service workers; and (8) Laborers. The notable inversion of the 
usual order is to be found in the rating of craftsmen and foremen above 
sales and clerical workers, With this single exception the usual 


white-collar to blue-collar status order is followed. 


esrpid, See also Herman P, Miller, Income of the American 
People (New York: Wiley, 1955), p. 5h. 


2ljational Opinion Research Center, National Opinion on Oc- 
cupations: Final Report of a Special in} among Americans 
1 and Over (University of Dever: National Opinion Research Center, 
March, 197). This study has recently bem replicated with virtually 
identical results. See Robert W. Hodge, Paul M. Siegel, and Peter H. 
Rossi, "Occupational Prestige in the United States: 19251963" 
(Chicago: National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
196). (Mimeographed. ) 


2 Mibert J. Reiss, Jr., Occupations and Social Status (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), p. 68. 
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As important as prestige ranks assigned by others are self- 
ratings of occupational prestige. Many studies have examined the 
subjective class identifications of people in different occupational 
cups The finding has consistently been that individuals in 
occupations which rate high on other indicators of status are more 
likely to identify themselves as members of higher social classes 
than are individuals in lower rated occupations and vice versa. 

A study by Stanley Hetzler uses a technique that permits a 
much finer breakdown of self-evaluated prestige than does the tech- 
nique of choosing between social class moxes, 12! Hetzler presented 
his subjects with a scale one foot in length, containing no markings 
other than an indication of the high and low ends of the scale. He 
then asked them to estimate their social position in 19,0 and at the 
present time by placing a mark at the appropriate point on the scale. 
The results are shown in Table 7. Using the "median score on present 
scale," and omitting farmers, the order of self-evaluated social 
status is: (1) Professionals; (2) the single Big Business Owner; 

(3) Executives; (4) Employee-Supervisors; (5) White-collar; (6) Pro- 
prietors; (7) Skilled; (8) Unskilled; (9) Semiskilled. The notable 
inversions here are between unskilled and semiskilled, and in the 


low ranking of proprietors, who are usually included with managers 


oO Bal Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1919) Eulau, op. cit. 

“Istanley A. Hetzler, "Social Mobility and Radicalism- 
Conservatism," Social Forces, XXXIII, No. 2 (December, 195), 161-166. 
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TABLE 7.~-Median scores obtained in relating occupation to estimated 
social position in 19,0 and present social position® 





Median Median Net Loss 

score score or Gain 
Occupational on 190 Present Since Number 
Category Scale Scale 190 (N = 300) 
Unskilled 5.7 5.8 tga 43 
Semie-skilled 5.1 5.3 = 31 
Skilled Sia ere. tee 67 
White-collar ec (a5 ei (be: 
Farmers 9.0 Sao ~2.0 BLS) 
Employee-Supervisors Cut 8.0 hltees 25 
Proprietors 1.3 (Pel “-.2 32 
Professionals 10.0 9.6 -.) 9 
Executives 9.0 9.0 0 6 
Big Business Owners 5.5) 5 =O i 


“adapted from Stanley A. Hetzler, "Social Mobility and 
Radicalism-Conservatism," Social Forces, XXXTII, No. 2 (December, 195))), 
Table 2, p. 162. 
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and officials, but by and large the ranking follows the by now 
familiar pattern. 

Sufficient evidence has been presented to indicate that the 
Edwards type of occupational grouping does form at least a rough 
scale of social status. Inconsistencies are present, but any re- 
grouping would involve other inconsistencies, for the measures of 
social status do not correlate perfectly with each other. As a 
result little is gained by any wholesale attempt at regrouping, and 
comparability with the dozens of other studies that have used oc- 
cupational scales of the Edwards type would be lost. 

Two further problems of measurement involve the instability 
of job-holding and the unreliability of occupational data obtained 
in the interview situation. The problem of the instability of job- 
holding is raised by Lipset and Bendix in a pair of articles in the 
American Journal of Sociology. °° Basing their conclusions on a 
study of the job histories of 935 respondents in Oakland, California, 
lipset and Bendix indicate that most of the respondents had unstable 
occupational careers. While this may cast some doubt on the use of 
occupation as a stable measure of social position, it does not seem 
to interfere seriously with the use of occupation as a measure of 
mobility for several reasons. First, change of social status and 


change of job are often an integral part of the process of social 





28 see: M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, "Social Mobility and 
Occupational Career Patterns, I. Stability of Jobholding; II. Social 


Mobility," American Journal of Sociology, LVII (January, March, 1952), 
366-37, and L9k-50h. oa 
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mobility which we are studying. Second, the time and location of 
the study--not long after World War II and in a region characterized 
by high geographic mobility--would tend to overstate the amount of 
occupational instability to be found in the country as a whole. 
Finally, as Lipset and Bendix point out elsewhere: 

It is important to note... that there are major areas of 

stability; there are certain limits to the variety of oc- 

cupational experience of the respondents. In the first 

place, their mobility is largely confined to mobility on 

either side of the dividing line between manual work and 

the nonmanual occupations. There is little permanent oc- 

cupational movement across this basic line. This means 

that although many persons have experience in a wide 

variety of occupations, most of it will be homogenous to 

the extent that it will be either manual or nonmanual. 

One further problem involves the reliability of the method 

of determining the occupations of father and son. If, as in the data 
used in this study, the respondent is asked what his occupation is 
and what his father's occupation is, the father's occupation will 
usually be obtained at the high point of his occupational career, 
while the son's occupation will be reported at a stage below the peak 
30 


of his career. The effect of any error thus introduced would be to 
overstate downward mobility and to understate upward mobility. The 
problem is avoided in the data used here, however, by asking for the 


father's occupation during the time the respondent was growing up. 





“Iseymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility 
in Industrial Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959), p. 180. 

30 


In the majority of cases, however, this would not involve 
a shift from one major occupational category to another. 
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An Operational Definition of Objective 
Mobility 


This study uses occupation as coded in the 1952 SRC election 
survey, with the 1956 and 1960 data recoded to conform to the 1952 
code as explained above. Occupations are grouped in the following 
manner for purposes of analysis. The professional and business 
category includes managers and officials, self-employed businessmen 
and artisans, and those in professional and semi-professional oc- 
cupations. Clerical, sales, buyers, agents, and brokers form the 
white-collar category. Skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, service 
workers, farm laborers, and protective service form the blue-collar 
category. Dropped from the sample prior to analysis are instances 
where either the head of the respondent's household or the head of 
his parental household (while the respondent was growing up) are 
coded as unemployed, retired, or a housewife or student. Cases 
where the head of the respondent's household is a farm operator are 
also dropped, though where the head of the parental household was a 
farm operator the respondent is retained and classified in the ex~ 
farm category. 

The three occupational categories form a status Scale, with 
the professional and business category highest, the white-collar 
category in the middle, and the blue-collar category at the lower 
end of the status scale. Respondents are assigned to occupational 
categories on the basis of their occupation, or where respondents are 


not themselves the family head, the occupation of the head of the 
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household is used, since the family normally constitutes a status 


unit with the social attributes of the family head being the chief 
determinant of status for dependent relatives in the household.-~ 
Within occupational categories a respondent is classified into one 

of four objective mobility categories. The four categories are 

status stable, upwardly mobile, downwardly mobile, and ex-farn. 
Respondents are assigned to objective mobility categories on the 

basis of a comparison of their occupation with that of their father.“ 
A respondent is status stable if in the same broad occupational 
category as his father, upwardly mobile if in a higher occupational 
category, and downwardly mobile if in a lower occupational category. 


Where the father was a farm operator the respondent is assigned to 


the ex-farm category. 


Objective Mobility Sample Size 
Of the original total of 5,516 respondents included in the 


SRC samples for 1952, 1956 and 1960, 2,738 cases had to be dropped 


prior to aggregating study years for three reasons: (1) 1,129 cases 





Alcerhard Lenski, "Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical 
Dimension of Social Status," American Sociological Review, XIX, No. h 
(August, 195), 07; Talcott Parsons, "A Revised Analytical Approach 
to the Theory of Social Stratification," in Reinhard Bendix and S. M. 
Iipset (eds.), Class, Status and Power (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953), 
pp. 116-117; Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: The Macmillan 
0-6 5 1949), Pe 36h. 


32me question asked to determine father's occupation was: 
"hat kind of work did your father do for a living while you were 
growing up?" Wherever someone other than the respondent's father was 
head of the parental household his occupation is used instead of the 
father's, 
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were dropped because either the respondent or the respondent's father 
was in an unclassified occupational category; (2) 838 of the respondents 
in the 1960 survey were dropped because they had been interviewed in 
the 1956 survey; (3) 771 cases from the 1960 survey were dropped be~ 
cause they were not actually additional interviews, but were "weighted" 
cases added to the sample by duplication of data on respondents al ready 
in the sample.?> 
The classification procedure assigns 837 respondents in the 
aggregate sample to the professional and business category, of whom 
309 are status stable, 338 are upwardly mobile, and 190 are ex-farm. 
The white-collar category has 360 respondents, of whom 87 are dow- 
wardly mobile, 35 are status stable, 152 are upwardly mobile, and 86 
3h 


are exefarm, 


Measuring Subjective Mobility 


Subjective mobility, as defined here, is dependent upon 
whether an individual thinks that he has moved up or down the social 
ladder relative to his parents, or that he occupies about the same 
position. The most straightforward way of finding out this information 
is simply to ask, and fortunately for our purposes the Michigan SRC 
has asked useful questions in two of the surveys used here: those 

3345 noted above, this is a legitimate technique for balancing 
a sample to obtain a correct national profile, but prevents the use of 
standard statistical techniques, and offers no compensating benefits 


for a study of the present type. Therefore weighted cases were re 
moved from the sample prior to aggregation. 


34, complete breakdown may be found in Appendix B. 
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for the 1956 and 1960 elections. The question evolved by the SRC to 
identify self-perception of class is: 
There's quite a bit of talk these days about different social 
classes. Most people say they belong either to the middle 
class or to the working class. Do you ever think of yourself 
as being in one of these classes? Which one? 
An individual's answer to this question may be taken as an indication 


36 


of his perception of his ow place in society. Of the same re=- 
spondents the Michigan SRC asked "What would you say your family was 
when you were growing up, middle class or working class?"! Persons 
who place themselves in the same class as they place their parental 
family are subjectively status stable. Those who place themselves 
in the middle class while placing their parents in the working class 
are subjectively upwardly mobile; those who place themselves in the 
working class and their parents in the middle class are subjectively 
downwardly mobile. 


Applying these criteria to the samples from the 1956 and 1960 


election surveys gives a subjectively middle class group of 730 and 





33 Ror a fuller description of techniques see Angus Campbell, 
et al., The American Voter (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960), 


Dis 3horr. 


Jie many purposes it would be desirable to have finer gra- 
dations than simply middle or working class. In the 1956 survey the 
Michigan SRC is able to supply this in terms of perception of Location 
in the "upper" or "average" part of the class. Unfortunately this was 
not done in the 1960 survey, and in aggregating data all that can be 
salvaged is middle or working class identification. 

If designing a study de novo, it would be worthwhile to con= 
sider the use of a more direct question as an index to subjective 
mobility, e.g. “Would you consider your place in society to be higher, 
about the same,.or lower than that of your parents?" 


3'Gampbell et al.. loc. cit. 
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a subjectively working class group of 1,253.°° In the middle class 
sample, 222 are subjectively upwardly mobile and 508 are subjectively 
status stable. For the working class, 1,155 are subjectively status 


stable and 98 subjectively downwardly mobile. >” 


Manner of Testing Propositions 
The propositions developed in Chapter III are tested against 


the data in the following chapters. The technique used consists of 
comparing the distributions of the mobile and the status stable on 

a number of politically relevant characteristics. The independent 
variable is social mobility throughout, but separate tests are con- 
ducted for objective mobility and subjective mobility using the 
operational definitions adopted above. An extensive series of 
politically relevant dependent variables are used, including a 
standard array of demographic traits, party preference, voting choice, 
changes in party preference, strength of party preference, subjective 
class, a series of issue attitudes, political interest and activity, 
feeling of political understanding and efficacy, voting turnout, 
feelings of personal satisfaction, and rates of membership in unions 
and voluntary organizations. The results are displayed in contingency 
tables, and a standard format has been followed to permit easier 


interpretation of the tables. 


38 


As with objective mobility, weighted cases and reinterviews 
with the same respondents are removed prior to aggregation. 


37, complete breakdown is contained in Appendix C. 
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Wherever there is a likelihood that a relationship is affected 
by a third or contaminating variable, the third variable is introduced 
as a control. This is done by dividing the sample into subgroups based 
on the control variable (as for instance, into Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish subgroups) and then comparing the relationship of the in- 
dependent and dependent variable within subgroups. Operational 
definitions for both dependent and control variables are reported in 


footnotes to each table. 


otatistical Procedures 

The statistical test used as a measure of statistical signif- 
icance is chi square. Chi square is a particularly useful measure 
for analyses of the type employed in the following chapters because 


of its additive ontoerevae. 


In many of the tables in the following 
chapters a statistical test which tested the entire table at once 
would give a false indication, because differences due to social status 
would be combined indiscriminately with differences due to mobility. 
Because chi square values may be summed, it is possible to test for 
Statistical significance between mobility categories within status 
groups, and then sum chi square values to determine the statistical 
Significance for the table as a whole. This procedure has the effect 


of factoring out the influence of social status upon the variable in 


question so far as the statistical test is concerned. 





KOouinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics (3d ed. rev.) (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1962), pp. 222223. 
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The level of probability adopted as a criterion of statistical 
significance is .05. Wherever a difference would occur more often 
than five times out of 100 by chance, it is reported as not significant 
(NS). Wherever the probability of the difference occurring by chance 
is less than .05 the actual probability level reached is reported. 

Although when using chi square it is desirable to use a cor= 
rection for continuity whenever predicted cell frequencies are low, 
this correction cannot be easily made in the case of a general 
contingency table,“ Thus, although in a few instances predicted cell 
frequencies are sufficiently low that a correction for continuity 


would be desirable, none has been used. 





eubert M. Blalock, Jr., Social Statistics (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960), p. 221. 
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CHAPTER V 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THR MOBILE 


Before turning to an examination of the relationship between 
social mobility and political behavior it is well to determine whether 
the mobile differ from tne stable in any systematic way. High and 
low social strata differ with regard to characteristics such as income, 
education and religion, and these are related to political behavior. 
If differences in social characteristics exist between the socially 
mobile and the status stable at a given status level, caution must 
be exercised to avoid attributing to social mobility behavior which 
is really a reflection of other factors. 

This chapter examines differences between the mobile and the 
stable with regard to six important demographic characteristics, 
using the data described in the previous chapter. The six character- 
istics examined are income, education, religion, age, race, and 


nativity. 


Income 
Although income is an important indicator of status, its 
relations to other indicators is imperfect. This is particularly 
likely to be the case for the socially mobile. Even though the son 
of a poor family succeeds in moving into an occupational category of 


higher status, he remains at a competitive disadvantage with the son 
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of a higher status family. The child of a high status family is 
likely to have a better education, better clothes, more polished 
manners, and better contacts. These social advantages can be turned 
to economic advantage, and as a result, within any occupational 
group those born to high status tend to make more money than those 
born to low status.~ 

Evidence that this is the case for both objective and sub- 
jective mobility is presented in Tables 8 and 9. Where the family 
is headed by a professional or businessman almost half of the status 
stable have annual incomes exceeding $7,500, while less than a third 
of the upwardly mobile have an income this large. Among blue-collar 
workers the downwardly mobile also evidence the advantage of their 
higher status origin by substantially higher income levels than are 
enjoyed by the status stable blue-collar families. The exception 
to the rule is in the white-collar category, where the stable have 
higher incomes than either the upwardly mobile, which is expected, or 
the downwardly mobile, which is not expected. Unfortunately, it is 
in this category that the fewest cases are available, and the result 
is not statistically significant. It may be noted that the white- 
collar category will prove deviant in several of the analyses in 
the next few chapters. 

Laithough the data are not reported here, it is interesting to 
note that this competitive advantage is greater in the case of business 
than for the professions. Status stable businessmen, on the average, 
have substantially higher incomes than do upwardly mobile businessmen, 


but the advantage of status stable professionals over upwardly mobile 
professionals is relatively small. 
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TABLE 8.--Objective mobility and annual family income® 


Annual 

Family Professional 

Income and Business White-Collar 

($) SS UM ex-F DM SS UM ex-F 

0-3 ,999 108 23% 39% 33% 26% 37%  3h% 

ly 0007 , 99 yb 48 3 yS 49 50 De 

7,500 up 19 29 «219 2«=682 0S 6 3S 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

N 301 397 183 85 35 18 85 

BlaclSuLca. Meacureee 

Ke 38.999 (df: 2) 5.789 (af: hy) 

Probability O01 NS 

X° for entire table (i.Gc3 (atau) 

Probability S(OLOIL 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Blue-Collar 
DM Ss ex-F 
208 2h 60% 
oy ibe, 36 
16 9 yy 

100% 100% 100% 
143 769 568 


26.275 (df: 2) 
ROOK 





Sthbout what do you think your total income will be this year 


for yourself and your immediate family?" 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex=-farm category. 


NEE, Weleesy UC ey0}- 


Data Source: 
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TABLE 9.--Subjective mobility and annual family income* 


Oe 





Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 

Annual Family Status Upwardly DownwardLy Status 
Income Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
30-83 ,999 23% 2S 32% LO% 
$),,000~$7 , 499 LO LO 5h 143 
$7,500 up 37 36 Lh 10 

100% 100% 100% 9% 

N 493 215 96 gel 

sLatLstical MecetreeR 
x¢ 0.165 (df: 2) 7.028 (df: 2) 
Probability NS Ae. 
X° for entire table 70193 (df: )) 
Probability NS 


“Nabout what do you think your total income will be this year 
for yourself and your immediate family?® 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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For subjective mobility the difference is apparent only for 


the working class, where the downwardly mobile are more prosperous 
than are the status stable. Among those who identify themselves as 
middle class, however, the upwardly mobile evidence about the same 


income distribution as do the status stable. 


Education 

In spite of the relatively equalitarian system of public 
education in the United States, the son of a high status family is 
much more likely to receive a good education than is the son of a 
low status family. At any given status level, therefore, the down- 
wardly mobile individual is likely to have more years of formal 
education than the status stable individual, while the upwardly mobile 
individual is likely to have fewer years of education. “ Evidence 
that this is the case is presented in Tables 10 and ll. 

In the professional and business category more than two~ 
thirds of the status stable have education beyond the high school 
level, while less than half of the upwardly mobile or those from 


é. 


farm families have reached this level.” In the blue-collar category 


mis is true in spite of the fact that education is a prin- 
cipal route to social mobility. An examination of the accompanying 
tables reveals that the upwardly mobile tend to be better educated 
than the non-mobile of low status, but less well educated than the non- 
mobile of high status. 


3r4 should be recalled that status categories are assigned on 
the basis of the occupation of the head of the family, while edu- 
cational level is reported for the respondent, who may or may not be 
the head. Thus the educational levels reported are not necessarily 
representative of those actually employed at particular occupational 
levels. 
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TABLE 10,--Cbjective mobility and educational level 


ee 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 


Respondent's Professional 

Education and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
(Years) SS UM exe-F DM SS UM ex-F IM SS exeF 
Low (0-8) 4“ 15% 2% 1% 6% 13% 25% 21% 3% 57% 


Med (9-12) 25 38 37 Sys ae 38 49 52 35 


High (12+) fale. lay 37 5h Eo 2 38 _30 Lh _9 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100 99% 101% 100% 100% 101% 
N 309 ok 190 Of o> Lb 85 17 (Sle 


Statistical Measures® 


x¢ 16.788 (df: 2) 8.259 (df: )) 2.673 (aise 2) 
Probability O01 NS O01 

X° for entire table 79.720 (df: 8) 

Probability .OOL 


“In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 1ll.--Subjective mobility and educational level 





Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 


Middle Class Working Class 
Respondent's Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Education Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Low (0-8 yrs.) 11% 21% 29% 1% 
Med. (9-12 yrs.) 31 38 38 Lbs 
High (12+ yrs.) 58 2 3h Lh 
100% 101% 101% 99% 
N 505 221 98 1152 
Statistical Measures 
ae 21.782 (df: 2) 25.569 (df: 2) 
Probability O01 < Cor 
X* for entire table 47.351 (af: h) 
Probability ~OOL 





Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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the downwardly mobile are twice as likely to have been educated 
beyond high school as are the status stable. The white-collar 
category is again somewhat deviant, with the status stable being 
Slightly better educated than either the upwardly or downwardly 
mobile. Even here, however, the downwardly mobile are better 
educated than the upwardly mobile. 

The educational pattern of the subjectively mobile is similar 
to that of the objectively mobile. In the middle class category 58 
per cent of the status stable have some education beyond high school, 
while but 2 per cent of the upwardly mobile reach this level. This 
is particularly noteworthy because of the fact that there is no 
difference in income distribution between these two groups. The 
liability of lower status parents is apparently reflected much more 
strongly in the educational attainments of the subjectively upwardly 
mobile than in their pocketbooks. Among the working class 3) per 
cent of the downwardly mobile have some education beyond high school, 
but only 14 per cent of the status stable members of the working class 
have this much education. The difference between groups is again 


stronger with regard to education than for income. 


Religion 
The earliest settlers of the United States were primarily 
Protestant, while later waves of immigration were largely Catholic. 


As a result Protestants have often enjoyed economic and social 


advantages over Catholics. That this situation still exists in some 
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measure may be seen from Table 12, where it is clear that Protestants 
are somewhat over-represented in the professional and business 
category while Catholics are over-represented among blue-collar workers. 
This suggests that the upwardly mobile would more often be Catholics 
than would the status stable at the same level, while the downwardly 
mobile would less often be Catholics than those of stable low status. 

As Table 12 indicates, this is indeed the case. While in the 
professional and business category only 16 per cent of the status 
stable are of the Catholic faith, 28 per cent of the upwardly mobile 
are Catholics. In the white-collar category, though the differences 
are small, the downwardly mobile are least often Catholics, the status 
stable next, and the. upwardly mobile most apt to be of the Catholic 
faith. Among blue-collar workers the status stable are more often 
Catholics than are the downwardly mobile. In each case the difference 
is statistically significant, and in each case the difference is in 
the anticipated direction. In all three occupational categories 
those born to farm families are least likely to be Catholics. 

For subjective mobility the pattern is similar. Table 13 
shows that in the middle class category there are 27 per cent Catholics 
among the upwardly mobile, but only 12 per cent Catholics among the 
status stable. In the working class the difference is negligible, with 
23 per cent of both the downwardly mobile and the status stable of the 
Catholic faith. The difference is statistically significant for the 
middle class category and for the table as a whole, but not for the 


working class. 
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TABLE 12,--Objective mobility and church preference” 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Professional 
Church and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Preference yoy iy" ex=F DM [D> UM ex=-F DM SS ex-F 





Protestant 70%: 634 81% 69% 74% 58% 86% 65% 60% 82% 


Catholic 16 28 ales 22 26 28 12 27 1S 
Jewish 10 6 u 9 0 q 0 5 2 0 
Other in 2 fa 0 0 6 2 5 2 5 


100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 305 ho3 187 87 35151 85 1h? 777 576 


Statistical Measures” 


x¢ 16.653 (df: 3) 12.982 (df: 6) 12.233 (df: 3) 
Pyobability .001 .05 01 

X“for entire table 11.868 (df: 12) 

Probability < OOL 





“Ts your church preference Protestant, Catholic or Jewish?" 
pin each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 13.-<-Subjective mobility and church preference* 





Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Church Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Preference Stable Mobile Mobile Otable 
Protestant 80% 65% 7% 72% 
Catholic L2 o7 23 23 
Jewish 5 6 2 2 
Other 2 2 0 2 
99% 100% 99% ” 99% 
N 505 219 9h 1141 
tatistical Measures 
— 2.869 (af: 3) 2.468 (df: 3) 
Probability O01 NS 
Xe for entire table 27.336 (df: 6) 
Probability - OOL 





“Ts your church preference Protestant, Catholic or Jewish?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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As a final observation on religion it may be noted that those 


of the Jewish faith are conspicuous by their rarity in the working 
class category. Whether by subjective or objective measure, they 


are predominantly middle class. 


Age 

In Chapter IV it was noted that a possible distortion involved 
in the use of occupation as a measure of mobility was that it might 
compare respondent and father at different points in the life-cycle, 
with the respondent reporting his present occupation, but reporting 
his father!s occupation at the peak of his career. If this were the 
case young persons would be more likely to be reported as downward 
mobile, not having had time to reach the high point of their careers. 

In order to guard against this possibility it is necessary to examine 
the age distribution of our sample. 

As may be seen in Table 1), the objectively downwardly mobile 
have an age distribution very similar to that of the status stable in 
both the white-collar and blue-collar categories. If any difference 
does exist it is in the direction of the downwardly mobile being 
slightly older than the status stable. In the professional and business 
category the upwardly mobile individual is likely to be younger than 
the status stable individual. For objective mobility, then, there 
seems to be no tendency to exaggerate downward mobility through 


measuring status at different points in the life cycle. 
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TABLE 1h.--Objective mobility and age 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
Respondent!s and Business White-Collar Blue=Collar 
Age Group# SS UM ex-F DM SS UM ex-F DM SS ex-F 
Young 206 308 19% 306 3% 264 1% 36% 35% 23% 
Medium Sey, (oS Oe 1S eo aa eu 
Older 22a, ot Slee 22 “eer Cee 3 7 ae ween 26 


“99% 100 100% 100% 100% 100% 99% 101% 99% 100% 
N 305 06 189 87 35 150 84 148 783 575 


otvatistical Mevasuraaee’ 


x? 8.920 (af: 2) Dan Cakes hy) 0.022 (df: 2) 
Probability 02 NS NS 

X° for entire table Td OD as clo) 

Probability NS 





“Because of differences in coding, age groups are not homogeneous. 
Age groups are as follows: 1952 and 1960 Young: 18-29, Med: 30-19, 
Older: 50 up; 1956 Young: 18-3), Med: 35=5h, Older: 55 up. 

In each case chi square computation omit the ex=-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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For the case of subjective mobility the problem is somewhat 
different. In determining parental social class the respondent is 
asked the class of his family when he was growing up--thus presumably 
permitting less variation of the point in the life cycle at which 
Status is determined. That no serious distortions are introduced 
thereby may be seen from Table 15, where there is little difference 
in age distributions for the mobile and the stable either in the 


middle class or working class category. 


Race 

In America Negroes have tended to be confined to the lower 
end of the social scale. In Table 16 Negroes constitute but 2 per 
cent of the status stable members of the professional and business 
category, while at the other end of the scale they constitute 12 per 
cent of the status stable blue-collar workers and 18 per cent of the 
blue-collar workers from farm families. If no outside factors were 
operating, this over-representation at low status levels and under- 
representation at high status levels would lead to an expectation 
that Negroes would also be over-represented among the upwardly mobile 
and under-represented among the downwardly mobile. 

While Table 16 shows some slight differences in the antici- 
pated direction, it is also apparent that other factors are operating. 
In the white-collar category 7 per cent of the upwardly mobile are 
Negroes as compared with 3 per cent of the status stable, but this is 


only about half the number of upwardly mobile Negroes to be expected 
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TABLE 15.--Subjective mobility and age 


Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Respondent's Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Age Group Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Young 28% 27% 30% 30% 
Med. 46 48 448 3 
Older 26 2h 22 28 
100% 99% 100% 101% 
N 508 222 98 STL 
Statistical Measures 
ae 0.478 (df: 2) 1.486 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
X* for entire table Mangos (at: i) 
Probability NS 





“Because of differences in coding age groups are not homogeneous. 
Age groups are as follows: 1956 Young: 18-3, Med: 355), Older: 55 
up; 1960 Young: 18-29, Med.: 30-49, Older: 50 up. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 16,--Objective mobility and race 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 

and Business WhiteCollar Blue-Collar 
Race SS UM #exeF IM SS UM ex-F DM 55 ex=F 
White 98% 97% 97% 95% 97% 93% 95% 95% 88% 82% 
Negro 2 2 5 3 3 fi 3 cae 8 
Other 6 een OO sles ool? eale( il 02> ior 


100% 99% 1002 99% 10021002 99% 100% 100% 100% 
N 308 06 190 of oo Loe 86 1h8 785 579 


Statistical Measures: 


i 789 (df: 2) 2 66 (af: hi) 5.826 (df: 2) 
Pye ability NS NS 
for entire table uO. ae (df: 8) 
rsa | NS 





“less than 1 per cent. 


on each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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4 again, 


on the basis of their proportion of the blue-collar category. 
5 per cent of the downwardly mobile blue-collar workers are Negroes 
as against 12 per cent of the status stable--but this is about twice 
the percentage to be expected on the basis of the small number of 
Negroes in higher status occupations. 

The same pattern is apparent in Table 17 for subjective 
mobility. Negroes are again over-represented in the working class, 
their representation among the upwardly mobile is less than their 
proportion of the working class would indicate, and there is somewhat 
more downward mobility than the sparse representation of Negroes in 
the middle class would lead us to expect. 

While in neither subjective nor objective mobility is 
Statistical significance reached, the tendencies are in each case 
in agreement with common knowledge. Negroes are over-represented 
in lower status positions, under-represented in higher positions. 
They are relatively less often upwardly mobile, relatively more often 
Pefnrardly mobiles: In brief, it appears harder for a Negro to 
improve his social status than it is for a white man, and harder to 


maintain the improved status once it is SME” 





UNeenoce constitute about 12 per cent of the blue-collar cate<~ 
gory. If sons of Negro families were upwardly mobile with the same 
frequency as for whites, the upwardly mobile professional and business 
and white-collar groups should contain this same proportion of Negroes 
instead of the 2 to 7 per cent that they do contain. 


That is, as compared with the very small proportion of Negroes 
in the higher status categories. 

Ort should be remembered that these conclusions are based upon 
data collected between 1952 and 1960. It may be that some improvement 
in the Negrofs competitive position has been achieved since that tine, 
though there is as yet no reason to believe that the basic situation 
has changed, 
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TABLE 17.-<Subjective mobility and race 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly Downwardly otatus 
Race Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
White 98% 97% 95% 87% 
Negro 2 2 5 13 
Other 0 1 0 a2 
100% 100% [00% 100% 
N 508 222 98 1155 
Statistical Measures 
x? L591 (df: 2) 5.667 (df: 2) 
Pyobability NS NS 
X* for entire table 10.258 (df: ) 
Probability . 05 





“ress than 1 per cent. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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Nativity 

At one time in the United States a heavy over-representation 
of immigrants would be expected among lower status groups. Re=- 
strictions on immigration have reduced the relative numbers of 
imnigrants, however, and it may be that immigrants now tend to bring 
higher skill levels with them than was once the case. In any event, 
as Table 18 indicates, there now seems to be little difference in 
the proportions of native to foreign born at different status levels. 
To the extent that any difference does exist, it is in the direction 
of some over-representation of recent arrivals at the lower levels, 
but the difference is slight. 

When objective mobility is used as a measure the difference 
in nativity between the mobile and stable is in no case statistically 
Significant, but two things are worth mention. First, in each 
occupational category those born into farm families are most likely 
to be natives. Second, and of interest because as has been noted 
previously the white-collar category most often deviates from 
anticipated patterns, the status stable white-collar workers are 
substantially more often natives than are any other group. 

When subjective mobility is the measure, however, as in 
Table 19, the upwardly mobile more often are immigrants or from 
immigrant families than are the status stable. The difference 
between objective and subjective mobility in this regard may perhaps 


be explained in terms of a subjective downgrading of status levels 
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TABLE 18,.--Cbjective mobility and number of generations in the U.S. 





Hea@!s Occupational Status & Respondent'’s Mobility Category 
Professional 
Number of and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Generations SS UM ex-F DM SS UM exe-F DM SS = ex-F 


Native 68% 65% 77% 63% 8% 63% 79% 65% 60% 7% 
ond Gen. 25 29 21 29 13 «3h 16 27.2 33 19 
1st Gen. i me 3 oes Ss 5 oS 7 


100% 100% 101% 100% 100% 100% 100% 01% 100% 100% 
N 272 370 #£180 79 32 136 76 128 721 £535 


peavLstical Wessuros: 
2 


i 1.369 (df: 2) 8,52 (af: 4) 2.293 (die 
Probability NS NS NS 

X° for entire table 12st tieetdt: 16) 

Probability NS 


“Definitions: Native-responcent and parents native born; 
end generation-respondent native born, one or both parents foreign born; 
lst generation-respondent foreign born. 


Bin each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956. 
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TABLE 19,-<-Subjective mobility and number of generations in the U.5. 





Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Number of Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Generations® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Native 717% 62% 12% 70% 
end Gen. 18 28 21 2h 
ist Gen. 5 10 7 6 
100% 100% 100% 100% 

N 436 185 81 968 
Statistical Measures 
x? Lh.2k. (df: 2) Ov (af: 2) 
Probability e OOL NS 
X° for entire table 14.685 (df: ) 
Probability | Aen} 


“Definitions: Native-Respondent and parents native born; 2nd 
generation-Respondent native born, one or both parents foreign born; 
lst generation-Respondent foreign born. 


Data Source: 1956, 
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in the "old country. "! Such an explanation would be consistent with 
the fact that there is virtually no difference between the mobile 


and the status stable in the working class category. 


Gonclusion 

When compared with the status stable the upwardly mobile are 
more often members of the Catholic faith, and on average have lower 
incomes and less education. Conversely, when compared with the 
status stable the downwardly mobile have higher incomes, more edu- 
cation, and are less often Catholics. These relationships hold 
whether objective or subjective measures of mobility are used, except 
that the subjectively upwardly mobile are under no income liability, 
and the wD lectively Gemmmerilr neniele are as often Catholics as 
are their status peers. 

When objective mobility is used as a measure the upwardly 
mobile are somewhat younger than their status stable counterparts, 
but when subjective mobility is used as a measure the relationship 
is not apparent. For the downwardly mobile no significant pattern 
exists, though perhaps the subjectively downwardly mobile are a 
little younger than subjectively status stable members of the 
working class. 

Primarily because of the rarity of Negroes in the upper 


strata the relationship between race and mobility in the data 





‘that is, the immigrant feels that things are "better here" 
than in the old country, and feels that his status is improved, whether 
or not this is objectively the case. 
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presented here is not statistically significant. I1t seems clear, 
however, that upward mobility is more difficult for Negroes, and 
compared with their small representation in higher strata downward 
mobility occurs more often. 

With objective mobility used as a measure there is little 
difference between the mobile and the status stable in regard to 
nativity, with the possible exception of the high proportion of 
status stable individuals in the white-collar category who come 
from native families. When subjective mobility is the measure 
there is little difference among working class members, but in the 
middle class those who are subjectively upwardly mobile more often 
are immigrants or from immigrant families. 

Pernaps the simplest description of the differences here 
reported between the mobile and the status stable is that on most 
characteristics the mobile have a distribution of the trait which 
falls between that of their status of origin and their present 
status. Because this pattern is similar to that hypothesized for 
the mobile with regard to political variables the distribution of 
these social characteristics will be taken into account when political 


variables are examined in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL MOBILITY AND POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE 


In most democratic political systems political alignments take 
the form of political parties, and individuals "choose sides" by 
adopting a party loyalty. In the United SLR individual's party 
loyalty is usually to the Democratic or the Republican party, and as 
we have seen, which he adopts is affected by whether he is of high or 
low status. This chapter investigates a further relationship: that 
between social mobility and party allegiance. 

In the following sections the relationship of both objective 
and subjective mobility to various forms of political allegiance is 
investigated. The forms of allegiance examined are party preference, 
voting choice in presidential elections, changes in party preference, 
party regularity, and the strength of party preference. In addition, 
the party preferences of parents and friends, the relation of age to 
party preference, the relation of interest level to party preference, 


and the effect of mobility upon subjective class are examined. 


Party Preference 
In the United States the person who moves from a position 


of low social status to a position of high status moves from a social 
environment where most people consider themselves Democrats to one 


where preference for the Republican Party is more prevalent. For the 
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person who is downwardly mobile the opposite is true. The hypotheses 
to be tested here are based on the assumption that a mobile individual's 
party preference may undergo a change from that appropriate to his 
original environment to that typical of his new social environment. 


Two hypotheses have been stated formally: 1.1--The uowardly 


mobile more often prefer the Democratic Party than do non-~mobile 
members of their new stratum, but they less often prefer the Democratic 
Party than do non-mobile members of their original stratum; and 1.2-- 
The downwardly mobile less often prefer the Democratic Party than do 
non-mobile members of their new stratum, but they more often prefer 
the Democratic Party than do non-mobile members of their original 


stratum. 

Table 20 illustrates the relationship between objective 
mobility and preference for a political party. In the highest status 
group, the professional and business category, of those status stable 
who usually think of themselves as belonging to a political party 
54 per cent are Republicans. Among the upwardly mobile only l per 
cent consider themselves Republicans. The result is statistically 
Significant, and is in the direction predicted by hypothesis 1.1. 

In the blue-collar category 70 per cent of the status stable 
blue-collar workers who express a party preference consider themselves 
Democrats, compared with 60 per cent of the downwardly mobile workers. 
The result is again statistically significant, and as predicted by 


hypothesis 1.2 
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TABLE 20.--Objective mobility and party preference 





Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
Party and Business White-Collar Blue~Collar 
Preference® Sys) UM exaF DM So UM exeF DM 5S ex=F 
Democrat 16% 56% 62% 58% 28% 63% 61% 60% 70% 68% 
Republican 5h dy 38 2 2 By Sie. 0 30 32 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 1002 
N 219 292 Ls 66 2g 103 70 O34 556 118 


puatLSstical Nearer 


x? 4.68 (af: 1) 11.816 (df: 2) 16 0Cae ae) 
Probability 05 oul 205 

X*“ for entire table 20.68 (df: ) 

Probability O01 


“Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what? (if Rep or Dem) Would 
you call yourself a strong (R)(D) or not a very strong (R)(D)? (If 
Independent or Other) Do you think of yourself as closer to the Republican 
or Democratic party?" Table includes only those who identified themselves 
as Republicans or Democrats in response to the first question. 


In each case the ex-Farm category is omitted from the x2 
computation. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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In the white-collar category the picture is not so clear. 

The upwardly mobile are, as predicted, much more likely to choose the 
Democratic Party than are the status stable, 63 per cent of the up- 
wardly mobile as opposed to but 28 per cent of the status stable. But 
the downwardly mobile, who according to hypothesis 1.2 should less often 
prefer the Democrats than do the status stable, actually more often 
consider themselves Democrats. The deviant group in this case would 
seem to be the status stable white-collar workers, who are substantially 
more often Republicans than even the status stable business and pro= 
fessional workers. This same group will prove deviant in a number of 
subsequent analyses. 

With the exception of the status stable white-collar workers, 
the rest of the white-collar group fits the anticipated pattern rather 
well. The downwardly mobile white-collar workers are less often 
Democrats than are the upwardly mobile, but more often Democrats than 
are the higher status business and professional group. The upwardly 
mobile white-collar workers are less often Democrats than the status 
stable blue-collar workers, but more often Democrats than any group 
of equal or higher status. This is in line with both hypotheses 1.1 
and 1.2. It is unfortunate that the one deviant category, the status 
stable members of the white-collar group, is also the category having 
the fewest cases. 

Turning to the relationship between subjective mobility and 
political preference, Table 21 provides additional evidence in support 


of hypotheses 1.1 and 1.2. In the middle class group there is little 
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TABLE 21.<-Subjective mobility and party preference 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 


Middle Class Working Class 
Party Status Upwardly DownwardlLy otatus 
Preference® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Democrat 419% 51% 50% 68% 
Republican 51 49 50 Be 
100% 100% 100% 100% 

N 387 Le 6h, 837 
otatistical Measures 
1 0.249 (df: 1) 8.139 (df: 1) 
Probability NS en 
X° for entire table ‘oye cleie) chars )) 
Probability ~02 


“"Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what? (If Rep or Dem) 
Would you call yourself a strong (R)(D) or not a very strong (R)(D)? 
(If Independent or Other) Do you think of yourself as close to the 
Republican or Democratic party?" Table includes only those who 
identified themselves as Republicans or Democrats in response to the 
first question. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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difference between the upwardly mobile and the status Stauton In 

the working class sample 50 per cent of the downwardly mobile who 
make a party choice are Democrats compared with 68 per cent of the 
status stable, a statistically significant difference in the predicted 
direction. 

In Chapter V it was noted that the mobile differed from the 
status stable in several ways, notably in income, education, and 
religion. Thus it is necessary before accepting hypotheses 1.1 and 1.2 
to determine whether or not the relationship of mobility to party 
oreference presists when these characteristics are held constant. This 
may be done by dividing respondents into groups based on the character-= 
istic in question, and seeing if the relationship holds within each 
group. 

In Table 22 the relationship between objective mobility and 
party preference is controlled by income. As the table indicates, 
in the professional and business category the upwardly mobile are 
Democrats more often than are the status stable at each income level, 
although the difference is most marked in the Low income group and 
almost vanishes in the middle group. In the blue-collar category the 
downwardly mobile are at each income level less often Democrats than 
are the status stable. In the white-collar category the pattern is 
again deviant, with the status stable consistently more often Republicans 
than either the upwardly or downwardly mobile. In the highest and low- 


est occupational status groups in every case differences are in the 





tumen southern residents are omitted, as in Table 26, a statis- 
tically significant difference in the hypothesized direction does appear. 
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TABLE 22,-<Objective mobility and party preference by income groups 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Income Group* Professional 
and Party and Business 
Preference SS UM ex-F 
$0=3 ,999 
Democrat 28% 51% 56% 
Republican 5 a 2L 
Ind., Other 28 21 23 
TOl% 01% 100% 
N 29 yl 10 
$l 000-7 99 
Democrat 39 OLS 
Republican Bie 32 Zatf 
Ind., Other 29 27 28 
100% 100% 100% 
N 123 ee! 78 
$7,500 u 
Democrat 28% 306 lis 
Republican 3 36 #53 
Ind., Other 29 3h 6 
100% 00% 00% 
N 148 114 3h 


DM 


50% 
26 


2h 
100% 


38 


2% 

32 

26 
100% 


1B 


White-Collar 
ss UM 
hu% oe 
56 

0 29 
100% 99% 
2 BG 
12% 3% 
Oceans 
2h = 3k 
101% 100% 
Ty ith 
22% 32h 
comme 
22. (32 
100% 101% 
9 19 


ex~-F 


52h 


28 
101% 


ay) 


48% 
By 


1h 
1014 


4h 


58% 
25 
Mey 


100% 


2 


Blue-Collar 
IM SS ex-F 
384 504 50% 
See on 
28 = -28 28 

100% 100% 100% 
29 ae co 
45 51S 9% 
2h 20 25 
Bl: 29 26 

100% 100% 100% 
91 374 205 
308 6% hoe 
30 23 27 
39 30 ei 

99% 99% — 99% 
23 69 22 





TABLE 22,--Continued 


ge 





Income Professional 
Group and Business White=-Collar Blue-Collar 
ebabL_stical Measures® 
$0-3 999 
xe 1.805 (df: 2) 5.743 (af: ) 2.70 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X° for table 13.251 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
$l, 000-7 , 199 
x* .280 (df: 2) 13.833 (df: ) 1.026 (df: 2) 
Probability NS OL NS 
i= for table 5 ite dian) 
Probability NS 
$7,500 up 
x¢ 1.500 (df: 2) 1.915 (af: h) 1.797 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table 5.211 (af: 8) 
Probability NS 
Sum of x° Cor 
Income Groups 6.585 (df: 6) 71 Ol Cate ee) 5.527 (df: 6) 
Probabiljty NS ~05 NS 
Sum of X© for entire table 33,.003n (at meee 
Probability NS 





“About what do you think your total income will be this year for 
yourself and your immediate family?" 


Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 


Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


“In each case chi Square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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hypothesized direction, though no longer statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Party preference is controlled for education in Table 23. 

In the professional and business category the upwardly mobile are 
more often Democrats than are the status stable in both the highest 
and lowest educational groups, though in the low education group 
they are also somewhat more often Republicans as well because of the 
large numbers of Independents among the status stable. At the 
intermediate level differences wash out completely. In the blue- 
collar group the downwardly mobile, when compared with the status 
stable, are more often Republicans and less often Democrats at each 
educational level, though again the difference is greatly reduced at 
the intermediate level. In the white-collar group the status stable 
are at every level more often Republican, less often Democrats than 
either the upwardly or downwardly mobile. For the table as a whole 
differences remain statistically significant. 

Table 2h illustrates the relationship between objective 
mobility, party preference, and religion. In the professional and 
business category the upwardly mobile are more often Democrats than 
are the status stable in all three religious groups. Among blue- 
collar workers the downwardly mobile are less often Democrats than 
are the status stable within each group. The white-collar category 
is again deviant, with the status stable more often Republicans than 
either of the mobile groups for Protestants and Catholics. None of 


the white-collar Jews are Republicans so mobility within that group 





TABLE 23,--Objective mobility and party preference by educational level 


EAL 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Years of 
Education Professional 
and Party and Business 
mucrerence 9S UM ex-F 
Low (0-3 
Democrat 25 250% «= yh 
Republican 17 28 30 
Ind., Other 58 Ze 26 
100% 100% 100% 
N 12 60 50 
Med_(9-12) 
Democrat 16%  bh% 6% 
Republican 28 28 25 
Ind., Other 26 28 27 
100% 100% 100% 
N 78 155 69 
Hen (12) 
Denocrat 28% 34% 51% 
Republican 3 36 33 
Ind., Other 28 a 16 
99% 99% 100% 
N 218 190 70 


DM 


25 


33 
100% 


le 


30 
i 
100% 


Li? 


White-Collar 
ss oUM 
0% oe 
100 = 35 
O 20 
100% 100% 
2 20 
31% = ie 
See 
iS) 5) 
100% 100% 
1s) = Affe 
20% 0% 
60 27 
208 33 
100% 100% 
20 60 


ex-] 


Lo% 
es 


32 
100% 


22 


us 
3h 


dy 
100% 


Be 
56% 
3h 


99% 
B2 


Blue-Collar 
DM SS ex-F 
3u 6% 
5) er) er 10 
3h 30 a) 

“99% 100% 100% 
32 266 326 
51% 526 50% 
2 ee 20 wee 
28 = 28 25 

100% 100% 101% 
72 405 200 
32% 526 37% 
36 Le S18. 
B2 29 29 

100% 100% 99% 
uh 112 51 





TABLE 23,.--Continued 


Years of Professional 
meucation and Business 


ow (OQ-=- 


White-Collar 


Ze 


Blue-Collar 


Boavistical Measures0 


iG 6.719 (af: 2) 
Probability 05 

ieeror table 

Probability 


Med (9-12) 


x? .207 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 

hm for table 

Probability 


High (12+) 


x¢ 2.300 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 

X~ for table 

Probability 


Sum of x? SEO G 

educational 

groups Oee2Ou (Gt aro) 
te NS 
Sum of X* for table 
Probability 


4.695 
NS 


13.19 
NS 


ee 
NS 

8.106 
NS 


10.982 


20.201 
pog 


23.59 
205 

1.456 
02 


(df: 


(df : 


(df: 


(af: 


(df: 


(df: 


(df: 


(af: 


4) 
8) 


4) 
8) 


4) 
8) 


12) 
2h) 


LABS AMchee 2) 
NS 


027 (df: 


NS 


6.919 (df: 


AOS) 


8.681 (df: 


NS 


2) 


2) 


6) 





“"'Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 


Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


In each case chi Square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


‘Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 2h.--Cbjective mobility and party preference by religious groups 





ce 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Religion®™ Professional 
and Party and Business 
Preference SS UM ex-F 
Protestant 
Democrat 326 86-35% LTB 
Republican 6 59 at 
ind. Other 23 26 Ls) 
101% 100% 101% 
Neel 2 ec>> Meo 
Catholic 
Democrat 39% 8S 5% 
Republican 29 20 25 
iaa.e. Other 33 32 2m 
101% 100% 100% 
M2 eh 
Democrat 13% 68% 50% 
Republican 10 8 0 
Ind., Other 7 24h 50 
100% 100% 100% 
N 30 25 2 


DM 


Sif 


22 
1O1é 


60 


Lowe 
32 
26 
100% 
19 


63% 


38 
101% 


White-Collar 
SS UM  ex-F 
234 38% 9% 
O20 23532 
15 ral 19 
100% 100% 100% 
26 88 73 
22% 86516 50% 
56 16 LO 
he 8) ILE 
100% 100% 100% 
oe ome oO 
06 556 Of 
O O O 
O LS 0 
0% 100% 0% 
One! O 


Blue-Collar 
DM SS ex-F 
38% lle 6% 
3) come 
28 30 29 

100% 100% 100% 
95 1 h89 hie 
49% 58% 70% 
23° eee 
28 27 18 

100% 99% 100% 
BIN 214, 7h 
75% 85% 100% 

O O O 
25 ae 0 
100% 100% 100% 
8 iS i 
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TABLE 2h.--Continued 


Professional 
Religion and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 





Statistical Measures” 


Protestant 
x° 2.048 (df: 2) 6.783 (df: 4) 2.596 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X° for table Li28- (dt: 6) 
Probability NS 
Catholic 
x* 1.888 (df: 2) 6.72 (af: h) 2,230 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table 10.839 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Jewish 
x° 3.508 (df: 2) 120 (ae: 6297 (af: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
i for table 3.925 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Sum of X° for Protestants and Catholics® 22.267 (df: 16) 
Probability NS 





“Ts your church preference Protestant, Catholic or Jewish?" 


iigenenait: speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


“In each case chi Square computation omits the ex=farm category. 
¢ jewish table omitted because of low cell frequencies. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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is immaterial. As before, the hypothesized relationship between 
mobility and party preference holds for the highest and lowest 
occupational groups, but not for the white-collar status stable 
category. 

One further control is worth reporting: that for geographical 
region. The southern part of the United States has been traditionally 
a Democratic stronghold, and generally speaking, the association 
between status and party is lower in the South than for other regions 
of the country. * As a result the hypothesized relationships between 
mobility and political preference should be sharper when southerners 
are eliminated from the sample than when they are included. 

Data on party preference with southerm residents omitted are 
reported in Tables 25 and 26. For both objective and subjective 
mobility differences remain in the same directions as poeere the 
control for region was introduced, but are of increased magnitude 
and statistical significance. 

The evidence for both objective and subjective mobility offers 
strong support for hypotheses 1.1 and 1.2. With the exception of the 
consistently deviant status stable white-collar group, relationships 
are as predicted by the hypotheses, and do not wash out when controls 
for income, education and religion are introduced. When southern 
residents are omitted from the analyses the strength of the relation~ 


ship is increased, 





“angus Campbell et al., The American Voter (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1960), pp. 367-368. 
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TABLE 25.-<Objective mobility and party preference with Southern residents 
omitted 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
Party and Business White=Collar Blue-Collar 
Preference? SS UM exeF I™M SS UM.) ex-F m™m SS’ exer 
Democrat 2h 36% 3% 384 174 33% 36% 37% 9% ee 
Republican 146 35 40 39 —s«OBT 30 Ly 31 22 31 
imd., Other 30 30 2 2 tie 3H 20 32 «-29—t:—s« 8B’? 


100 101% 100% 100 101% 100% 100% 100% 100% 101% 
Na 225 9) 32leee tg 64, 30 119 SO 117 632 3h7 


Statistical i Se 


x? 10.743 (af: 2) 15.837 (af: 4) 6.619 (df: 2) 
Probability ORL Ol 605 

X* for table 33.199 (die, 

Probability O01 





“"Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 26,--Subjective mobility and party preference with Southern residents 
omitted 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Party Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Preference® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Democrat 25% 31% 30% a4 
Republican 50 BS 31 a 
Ind., Other 26 33 39 29 
101% 99% 100% 100% 
N 322 159 74 T91 
Statistical Measures 
1G 9,007 (af: 2) 5.888 (df: 2) 
Probability 02 NS 
X* for entire table 14.895 (df: ) 
Probability OL 





“"Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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Thus the data for upward mobility support West's finding that 
the upwardly mobile are less likely to be Republicans, rather than the 
finding of Lipset and Bendix that they are more likely to prefer the 
conservative party.> The upwardly mobile in the United States exhibit 
behavior similar to that reported by Lipset and Bendix for upwardly 
mobile Europeans: both retain political links to their status of 
origin. The same is true for the downwardly mobile. The data reported 
here confirm the finding of studies in many countries that the dowe- 
wardly mobile more often prefer a conservative party than do other 


members of their new earn any 


Voting 

An individual's declared party preference by no means insures 
that in any particular case he will vote for the candidate of that 
party. This may be seen in Table 27, where in all three election 
years a higher proportion of respondents report voting for the 
Republican candidate than would be expected on the basis of the pro- 
portion of individuals in each group who consider themselves 
Republicans. 

Even so, the relationship of mobility to voting is similar to 
its relationship to party preference. Table 2/ records the relation~ 


ship of objective mobility to presidential votes in 1952, 1956, and 1960. 





Patricia Salter West, "Social Mobility among College Graduates," 
in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Iipset (eds.), Class, Status and Power. 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953), p. 1,78 s seymour M. Lipset 
and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959), p. ob. 


iTapset and Bendix, loc. cit. 
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TABLE 2/.-=-Objective mobility and reported vote for president by election 


years 


ee 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Professional 
Reported and Business 
Vote? Ss UM exeF 
1 
Voted Denoe 
cratic 25% 34% 29% 
Voted Repub- 
lican Die Sy 
Didn't Vote ll Tye yn 
100% 100% 100% 
N 106 182 87 
1956 
Voted Demo= 
cratic 230 ae eee Le 
Voted Repube 
lican 68 52 Sh 
Didn't Vote 9 22 19 
100% I01% 100% 
N 1h7 162 85 
1960 
Voted Demoe 
cratic 38% 8S 36% 
Voted Repube 
lican 55 Ly be 
Didn't Vote " 8 ‘lal 
100% Iol% 100% 
N 99 101 7 


IM 


35% 


50 


15 
100% 


3h 


White-Collar 
55 UM exe-F 
1h 26% 33% 
7a 58 5 
1k 16 21 
"99% 1006 99% 
lh 50 33 
7% 3% 32% 
73 47 2 
20 #19 26 
100% 100% 100% 
15 73 38 
ue 7% 8% 
56 43 32 
Om a 10 19 
100% 100% 99% 
9 49 Sil 


Blue-Collar 
DM SS ex=F 
43% Ws 38% 
36 Bz 30 
21 27 32 

100% 100% 100% 
28 30h a2 
28% 36% 26% 
45 37 36 
28 27 38 

101% 100% 100% 
9) 366 273 
508 55% hoz 
515 a2 35 
1bF 13 2h 

"100% 100% ~99% 
l6 185 139 





TABLE 27.--Continued 


BESS. 








Election Professional 
Year and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
SiLacLSuLCaL Neseureas 
1952 
x¢ 3.91 (df: 2) 2.279 (df: h) 073 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table 6.693 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
1956 
x* 11.781 (df: 2) 5.402 (df: hk) 2.807 (df: 2) 
Probability Ol NS NS 
X° for table 19.990 (df: 8) 
Probability 002 
1960 
1G 2.475 (df: 2) 1.172 (af: 4) 65, (df: 2) 
Ppobability NS NS NS 
X° for table 4.301 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 





“Tn talking to people about the election we find that a lot of 
people weren't able to vote because they weren't registered or they were 


sick or they just didn't have time, 
(IF YES) Who did you vote for for President?" 


time? 


How about you, did you vote this 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex=farm category. 


Data Source: 


Hy ALEX. ICI IO) 
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In the professional and business category the upwardly mobile in each 
election more often voted for the Democratic candidate for President 
than did the status stable. In the blue-collar group the status stable 
more often voted for the Democratic candidate in 1956 and 1960 than did 
the downwardly mobile, though not in 1952, The downwardly mobile 
members of the blue-collar group did, however, vote more often for the 
Republican candidate in 1952 as well as for the Democratic candidate. 
The apparent paradox is explained by the fact that the status stable 
blue-collar workers were more likely not to, have voted in that election. 

The white-collar category is again deviant. The status stable 
white-collar workers more often voted for the Republican candidate 
in each of the elections than did either the upwardly or downwardly 
mobile workers. 

Data on voting patterns in relation to subjective mobility in 
the 1956 and 1960 elections are presented in Table 28. The patterns 
are not identical in the two years. In 1956 the middle class up- 
wardly mobile voted for Eisenhower in as high proportion as did the 
status stable members of the middle class, and almost equal proportions 
of both the status stable and the upwardly mobile voted for Stevenson. 
In discussing Maccoby'!s findings in Chapter II it was suggested that 
a possible explanation of her findings might be that Eisenhower was 
particularly appealing to the upwardly mobile. While the data on 
objective mobility show no such tendency, it is possible to interpret 
the data of Table 28 that way, particularly since in the 1960 election 


the more normal pattern of the upwardly mobile preferring the Democratic 
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TABLE 28.--Subjective mobility and reported vote for president in 1956 and 








1960 
Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Election Year Middle Class Working Class 
and Reported Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Vote® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
1956 
Voted Democratic 28% 29% 35% 30% 
Voted Republican 56 56 Y1 eo 
Didn't Vote 16 15 2h 35 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 431 183 80 ooo 
1960 
Voted Democratic . 30% 113% 39% 0% 
Voted Republican 58 Ly 1,8 31 
Didn't Vote 11 1h is 29 
5 a 1% 8=S ss TOUS 
N 230 10 146 689 


Statistical Measures 


1956 


x x° 0.319 (df: 2) 3.882 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 
X° for table 4.201 (df: h) 
Probability NS 


1960 


x¢ 7.762 (df: 2) 7.675 (df: 2) 
Probability 205 205 

X° for table 15.137 (dtu) 

Probability OL 





ont talking to people about the election we find that a lot of 
people weren't able to vote because they weren't registered or they were 
Sick or they just didn't have time. How about you, did you vote this 
time? (If Yes) Who did you vote for for President?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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candidate recurs. In this connection it should be noted that 56 per 
cent of the status stable members of the middle class voted for 
Eisenhower in 1956 and a slightly higher 58 per cent voted for Nixon 
in 1960. Meanwhile the upwardly mobile changed from a 56 per cent 
vote for Eisenhower to but lh per cent for Nixon, Thus within the 
middle class the swing to Kennedy took place exclusively among the 
upwardly mobile. There is a suggestion here that the mobile may more 
often change their votes from party to party, a possibility to be 
examined later in this chapter, 

There is a difference between years in the subjectively working 
class portion of the sample as well. In 1956, due to the high pro- 
portion of non-voting among the status stable members of the working 
class, the downwardly mobile more often voted for both Stevenson and 
Eisenhower. In 1960, with a smaller rate of abstention the downwardly 
mobile less often voted for Kennedy, more often voted for Nixon, as 
compared with the status stable. 

In contrast to the subjectively middle class, among the working 
class the swing to Kennedy took place primarily among the status stable. 
The downwardly mobile, who had given ll per cent of their votes to 
Eisenhower in 1956 increased this to 8 per cent for Nixon in 1960. 

At the same time the proportion of status stable workers voting for 
the Republican candidate dropped from 35 per cent in 1956 to 31 per 
cent in 1960. In the more highly polarized 1960 election differences 
between the subjectively mobile and the non=mobile were more marked 


than in 1956. 
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The evidence suggests that the mobile carry with them some 
remnant of the voting habits of their status of origin along with 
the party identification, though the voting habits are perhaps 
retained with less tenacity than the party identification. The ree- 
lationship of voting to mobility revealed by the evidence examined 
here is essentially the same as the relationship between mobility 


and party preference reported in the previous section. 


Parents and Friends as a Political Influence 

A point already made is that other people influence political 
preferences and attitudes. The mobile were born into a different 
social environment than they now inhabit and presumably have been 
exposed to the influence of people with attitudes somewhat different 
than those typical of their new stratum. As a specific example, the 
upwardly mobile should more often have Democratic parents than the 
status stable at the same occupational level, and the downwardly 
mobile should more often have Republican parents than do those of 
Stable low status. 

In 1952 respondents were asked for their parent's party 
identification, which provides a means for examining the relationship 
between mobility and parents! political preference. The data are 
presented in Table 29. In the professional and: business category 
46 per cent of the upwardly mobile had parents who thought of them- 
selves as’ Democrats, compared with 38 per cent among the status stable. 


In the blue-collar category 0 per cent of the downwardly mobile had 
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TABLE 29.--Objective mobility and parent's political party 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Parent! s® Professional 
Political and Business White=-Collar Blue-Collar 
Party SS UM ex-F DM SS UM ex-F DM SS ex-F 


Democratic 38% Of Sue hee 35% 53% 53% 0 51% 35% 


Republican 38 28 31 33 hy 23 28 30 25 28 
Ind., Mixed, 
Other 25 25 15 2h 2h 23. ««19 30 25 37 
101 99% 100% 99% 100 99% 100 §100%.101% 100% 
N 122 20h 93 us =17 60 36 30 «6338 «= 238 


Seavistical Measures® 


x° 3.36 (df: 2) 3.025 (af: h) 1.23 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 

X° for entire table 7.605 (df: 8) 

Probability NS 





BID you remember when you were growing up whether your parents 
thought of themselves mostly as Democrats or Republicans or did they 
shift around from one party to another?" 


Democratic and Republican categories include cases where both 
parents were of one party or where one had a preference but the other 
did not. 


“In each case the ex-farm category is omitted from the chi 
square computation. 


Data Source: 1952. 
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Democratic parents, while 51 per cent of the status stable's parents 
were Democrats. In each case the difference, though not statistically 
Significant, is in the anticipated direction. | 

The information presented in the white-collar portion of 
Table 29 may help to shed some light on the persistent deviance shown 
by that group. The relationship between the upwardly mobile and the 
downwardly mobile is in the normal direction, the parents of the 
downwardly mobile being more often Republicans, those of the upwardly 
mobile more often Democrats. The status stable white-collar workers, 
however, more often came from Republican families than did any other 
group of any status. This finding is in harmony with the consistent 
deviance of the status stable white-collar group in the direction of 
allegiance to the Republican party. The status stable white-collar 
group not only contains a high proportion of Republicans but comes 
disproportionately fram Republican families. Again, however, the 
numbers involved are quite small, and any generalization must be 
tentative. 

Parents are only one kind of personal influence upon political 
attitudes. Friends are another important influence. It has been 
assumed that the mobile are more likely to retain ties with their old 
status group. If this is the case, the upwardly mobile should have 
more friends who intend to vote Democratic, the downwardly mobile 
more friends who intend to vote Republican. The relationship is 


recorded in Table 30, 
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TABLE 30.<-Objective mobility and friend's votes 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Probable Professional 
Vote of and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Friends* SS UM  exeF DM SS UM ex«F mo! SS ex-F 





All will vote 
Democratic 2% 29% 20% 31% 13% 32% 32% 42% =96% = 9% 


Most will vote 


Democratic hy 5 8 5 13 5 12 0 7 6 
Split 17 26 2h 23 ul 16 20 29 18 iy 
Most will vote 

Republican 13 5 5 Sp wails 7 O hy hy by 
All will vote 


Republican 2 3h 2 36 5) ne a 36 25 2h ol 
100% 99% 99% 100% 101% 101% 100% 100 99% 99% 
N 105 17h £4974 BO pee 1.6 hh 25 2h 284 170 


puawiStvLcal Meacumes” 


i 9.451 (df: hy) 5.623 (df: 8) 3.489 (df: 4) 
Probability NS NS NS 

X° for entire table 18.563 (df: 16) 

Probability NS 





“Now how about your five best friends--how do you think they're 
most. likely to vote?" 


on each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952. 
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In the professional and business category in Table 30 the 
friends of the upwardly mobile are more likely to vote for the Demo- 
Sravic candidate than are the friends of the status stable. Among the 
blue-collar workers the friends of the status stable are somewhat more 
likely to vote for the Democratic candidate than are the friends of 
the downwardly mobile, while the friends of the downwardly mobile are 
more often split or Republican. In the white-collar category the 
friends of the status stable are perhaps sanewhat less likely to be 
Democrats, but beyond that the pattern is not clear. In no case do 
differences reach statistical significance. 

If the white-collar category is excepted, the upwardly mobile 
do seem to be somewhat more often exposed to Democratic personal 
influences than their status stable peers, both from parents and 
friends. In like manner the downwardly mobile sanewhat more often 


have Republican parents and friends than those of stable low status. 


Party Preference and the Passage of Time 


While socialization is a life-long process, the importance 
of different socializing reneies tends to change with the passage of 
time. For most people the influence of family and school is most 
important during the first two decades of life. Thereafter the ine 
fluence of the social environments provided by occupation, friends 
and neighborhood become relatively more important. The longer an 
individual is in a given social environment the more closely his 


attitudes and preferences should resemble those held by others in 
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the same position. Thus hypothesis 1.3 states: Political preferences 


of older mobile individuals are closer to those typical of their new 
stratum, whereas those of young mobile individuals are closer to those 


typical of their original stratum. 
In terms of party preference the hypothesis would predict that 


among the upwardly mobile the young would be more often Democrats and 
the old more often Republicans. The downwardly mobile young should be 
more often Republicans, while the older downward mobiles should be 
Democrats. 

Table 31 reports data on the relationship between age, party 
preference, and objective mobility. In the professional and business 
category 3 per cent of the young upwardly mobile are Democrats, with 
the proportion falling to l1 per cent for those of moderate age and to 
33 per cent for the older respondents. At the same time preference 
for the Republican Party among the upwardly mobile increases from 2) 
per cent among the young to 32 per cent among the middle age group to 
42 per cent among the older group. This by itself does not prove the 
operation of a socialization process, since on average older persons 
more frequently prefer the Republican Party anyway. A more direct test 
of the hypothesis is to see whether the distribution of party preference 
for the mobile more closely resembles that for the status stable with 
the passage of time. 

Among the young in the professional and business category the 
difference in preference for the Democratic Party between the mobile 


and the stable is 1h per cent. In the middle age group the difference 


TABLE 31.=--Objective mobility and party preference by age groups 


Party 
Preference? 
and Age 
Group SS 
Young 
Democrat 29% 
Republican 33 


Ind., Other 38 


100% 
N 66 

Med 
Democrat 36% 


Republican 35 


Ind., Other 29 


100% 
N 175 
Older 
Democrat 28% 


Republican 51 


Ind., Other 21 


100% 


UM 


13% 

2h 

58 
100% 


a2 


32 
26 
99% 

198 


ex-F 


57% 
Lh 


White-Collar 
DM SS UM ex-F 
5) 4) Se hy Sy 


27 50 20 29 


19 25 32 29 
100% 100 101% 101% 


26 a Ta 1h 


38% 7% lhe 56% 
36 73 25. 26 


26 20 pile 
100% 100% 100% 1004 


y2 15 8h = 39 


42% 50% 30% hd% 
Byes 
26 OR: ails 


100% 100% 99% 
2733 


~ 
\O 
©) 


LO 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


Blue-Collar 
IM SS ex-F 
304 49% SZ 
36 18 21 
3h, 38 3k 

100% 100% 100 
53) 27 Cmte 
56% 526 51% 
19 2k 3 
2S cd 

100% 100% 101¢ 
72 384 290 
264 5% 50% 
By YS) 
SN 26 2h 

100% 100% 100% 
23, Cl al 





TABLE 31.--Continued 


Professional 
Age Group and Business 


: ‘ Cc 
Statistical Measures 


Young 


x? 4.167 (df: 2) 


Ppobability NS 
X* for table 
Probability 


Med 


x? Ia fel oben 6) 
Probability NS 

X* for table 

Probability 


Older 

x* 1.06 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 

X* for table 

Probability 
Sum of x? for 

age groups eps is. (ekeg 1S) 


Frobabil}ty NS 
sum of X° for table 
Probability 


White-Collar 


5.720 (df: 


NS 
19.998 (df: 
202 


1h. 30h (dt: 
BO 

15.702 (df: 
005 


4.560 (df: 
NS 


8.828 (df: 
NS 


2h.58h (df ° 
05 

Wh.528 (df: 
e OL 


12) 
2h) 


ig: 


Blue~ollar 


TWOpiuilay (Coles 
LOD 


0.251 (df: 
NS 


3.203 (df: 
NS 


13.565 (df: 
205 


2) 


2) 


2) 


6) 





“Generally speaking do you usually think of yourself as a 


Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


b : : 
Because of differences in coding, age groups are not homogeneous. 
Age groups are as follows: 1952 and 1960, Young: 


Older: 50 up; 1956, Young: 18-3, Med: 


18-29, Med: 
35-5h, Older: 


30-9 9 


“In each case chi Square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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falls to 5 per cent, and remains at 5 per cent in the older age group. 
Thus the difference between the mobile and the stable is less for the 
older age groups, as hypothesized. This is not true when preference 
for the Republican Party is examined. While the difference does fall 
from 9 per cent in the youngest age group to 3 per cent in the middle 
age group, it rises again to 9 per cent in the oldest group. Thus the 
professional and business category offers only weak support for 
hypothesis 1.3. 

In the blue-collar group the tendency for Republican preference 
to increase with age for all groups is less marked. While there is 
a small but steady increase in the per cent of Republicans among the 
Status stable as age increases, the same thing is not true for the 
downwardly mobile. The highest per cent of Republicans among the 
downwardly mobile--36 per cente-occurs in the youngest age group. 
This is as would be anticipated on the assumption that the influence 
of their parental family was still strong compared to that of their 
new status environment. In the middle age group the proportion of 
Republicans among the downwardly mobile falls off to but 19 per cent, 
even less than among the status stable of the same age. In the 
Oldest age group the proportion of Republicans among the downwardly 
mobile rises again to 35 per cent. 

When the difference between the proportions of status stable 
and downwardly mobile who are Republicans is examined at each age level, 
the downwardly mobile report a Republican preference 18 per cent more 


often than do the status stable in the youngest age group, while the 
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difference falls to 3 per cent in the opposite direction in the middle 
group, and rises to 6 per cent at the oldest level. Preference for 

the Democratic Party occurs 19 per cent less often among the down- 
wardly mobile at the youngest level, l, per cent more often in the middle 
group, and 19 per cent less often in the oldest group. In the white-~ 
collar group no significant pattems are apparent. Again, the evidence 
in support of hypothesis 1.3 is weak at best. 

The relationship between party preference, age, and subjective 
mobility is demonstrated in Table 32. In the middle class the young 
upwardly mobile are Democrats more often than the status stable 3 per 
cent of the time, while in the middle age group the upwardly mobile 
are Democrats 1 per cent less often than the status stable, and in the 
oldest group they are Democrats 8 per cent less often than the status 
stable. While the proportion of Democrats among the status stable 
stays about constant as age increases, among the upwardly mobile the 
proportion of Democrats falls slightly but steadily. 

Preference for the Republican Party occurs 13 per cent more 
often among the young middle class status stables than among their 
upwardly mobile contemporaries. In the middle age group the difference 
falls to 6 per cent, while in the oldest group the upwardly mobile are 
6 per cent more often Republicans. Among the status stable Republican 
preference increases by only 13 per cent from the youngest to the oldest 
group, while among the upwardly mobile it increases by 32 per cent. 


This would seem to confirm West's finding that the difference between 





TABLE 32,--Subjective mobility and party preference by age groups 





Party Preference® 





Middle Class 


Lh 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 


Working Class 


and b otatus Upwardly DownwardLy Status 
Age Group Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Young 
Democrat 38% Lig 28% Lb6% 
Republican 33 20 af 20 
Ind., Other 29 a9 55 3s) 
100% 100% 100% 99% 
12 61 29 32 
Med 
Democrat 37% 36% 38% Sue 
Republican By a3 SZ 22 
Ind., Other 25 32 30 2h, 
101% 101% 100% 100% 
232 107 47 492 
Older 
Democrat 36% 28% 27% 113% 
Republican 1,6 52 55 30 
Ind., Other 18 20 18 27 
100% = 100% 100% 100% 
134 5h 22 319 
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TABLE 32,.--Continued 





Age Group Middle Class Working Class 





Statistical Measures 


Young 


e 4.213 (af: 2) 5.808 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 

X¢ for table 10.021 (df: ) 

Probability 205 


Med 


x¢ 2.203 (df: 2) 4.700 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 

m—for table 6.903 (di: ey 

Probability NS 


Older 


im 1.09) (df: 2) 5.871 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
X¢ for table 6.965 (af: ) 
Probability NS 
Sum of x° ror 
age groups 72510 (df: 6) 16.379 (df: 6) 
Bago ty NS «02 
Sum of X* for table 23.889 (df: 12) 
Probability 205 





“Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


Because of differences in coding, age groups are not homogeneous. 
Age groups are as follows: 1956, Young: 18#3h, Med: 35854, Older: 55 
up; 1960, Young: 1829, Med: 309, Older: 50 up. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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the upwardly mobile and those who were initially more privileged 
5 


declines with age. 
In the working class the differences between the subjectively 
mobile and the status stable do not appear to lessen with the passage 
of time, but seem to increase. In the youngest age group the down- 
wardly mobile are 18 per cent less often Democrats and 3 per cent 
less often Republicans than the status stable, the majority of them 
considering themselves independents. In the oldest age group the 
downwardly mobile have become 16 per cent less often Democrats and 
25 per cent more often Republicans than the status stable. The change 
is opposite to that predicted by hypothesis 1.3. 
While the data for both objective and subjective mobility 
offer some support to hypothesis 1.3 in the case of the upwardly 
mobile, no support is afforded for the hypothesis with regard to the 


downwardly mobile in either case. 


Level of Interest and Party Preference 


The American Voter reports that the prevalence of status voting 
varies directly with political asain. € The more highly involved 
an individual is in politics the more likely it is that he will choose 
the "correct" party for his status. Knowing this, it could be hypoth- 


esized that those mobile individuals who are most strongly interested 





Wy 


est, Op. Clur, De UlGe 
mas Campbell et al., The American Voter (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960), p. 35. 
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in politics would also be those most likely to have abandoned their old 


party loyalties and to have adopted a new party preference more appro-= 
priate to their new status. This hypothesis can be examined with the 
aid of Tables 33 and 3). 

In Table 33 those high status individuals who report themselves 
very interested in the political campaign are more often Republicans 
and less often Democrats than are those of high status who are not as 
interested. In the blue-collar category the opposite is true, with 
the proportion of Democrats among the status stable increasing with 
increased interest. Thus Table 33 supports the finding of The American 
Voter reported above. Status polarization increases with political 
involvement, with highly involved individuals more often choosing the 
"correct" party for their status. 

It is not at all clear, however, that increased involvement 
brings the political loyalties of the mobile into line with their new 
status. Although in Table 33 the very interested among the upwardly 
mobile in the professional and business category are more often 
Republicans and less often Democrats than are those who are not as 
interested, the same is true of the status stable and differences 
between the two groups remain relatively constant. In the blue-collar 
category the most interested among the downwardly mobile are least 
likely to prefer the Democratic Party, normally appropriate for their 
new status. It is among the least interested of blue-collar workers 


that differences between the downwardly mobile and status stable are 
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TABLE 33.--Cbjective mobility and party preference by level of political 





Interest in 





interest 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Campaign? Professional 
and Party and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Preference SS UM exe-F DM SS UM exe-F IM SS ex-F 
Very Interested 
Democrat 276 8635% los 38% 188 We 52% 3h. «57% = 55% 
Ind., Other 33 29 16 18 ai 25 6 34 “Al 19 
Republican lj 36 38 Ly SS 3h 42 32 21 26 
1OLZ 100% “99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% ~99% 100% 
UES) LEG 8 Sey IS ih 56 22h 136 
Somewhat 
Interested 
Democrat 38 WS Sue 53% 25% od 50% 7 = 496 
Ind., Other 2h 28 21 28 13 29 22 2 26 26 
Republican 37 30 oh 19 63 26 28 29 25 26 
99% 99% 99% 100% 101% 100% 100% 100% 100% io1% 
Nie LS) hho mee 10 36 «6 160C 5B B32 55 306 «628 
Not Interested 
Democrat 7 9% 3% 33% 116 Ws bos 46% 5% hie 
Ind., Other 22 26 38 33 Leo ee 25 ey ae 
Republican 31 26 19 35 fal ila 23 19 16 20 
100% 101% 100 “99% ~99% 101% I00 100% 100% 100% 
N 32 7h h2 We fi 37 22 37s uk 3 





TABLE 33,.--Continued 


1h9 








Professional 
Interest and Business Whiteollar Blue-Collar 
StatisvuLcal Measures” 
Very Interested 
x* 2.872 (df: 2) 3.116 (df: hh) 17.538 (df: 2) 
Ppobability NS NS e001 
X° for table 23,500) (at see) 
Probability e OL 
Somewhat 
Interested 
x@ 1.569 (df: 2) 10.639 (df: hk) 0.50 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 205 NS 
X* for table 26 (UGG oy 
Probability NS 
Not Interested 
x¢ 0.357 (df: 2) 13.317 (af: 4) 0.20 (df: 2) 
Probability NS Ul NS 
X@ for table 13.91h (af: 8) 
Probability NS 
Sum of x2 for 
interest levels 4.798 (df: 6) 21 One Nt sale) 162310) (de-ane 
Probability NS eG, OD 
Sum of X° for tables 50.188 (df: 2h) 


Probability 


o Ol 





“"Some people don't pay much attention to the political campaigns. 


How about you, would you say that you have been very much interested, 
somewhat interested, or not much interested in following the political 
Campaigns so far this year?" 


PiGenerally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 


Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


“In each case chi Square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 


1952, 1956, 1960. 
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smallest. Thus it cannot be concluded that increased involvement is 


associated with correct political choice in status terms. If anything, 
increased interest exaggerates the difference between the objectively 
mobile and non-=mobile. 

Tne situation is less clear for subjective mobility. In Table 
3h the largest differences in party preference between mobile and non- 
mobile occur in the least interested group in the middle class, and in 
the "somewhat interested" group in the working class. Differences are 
Statistically significant, however, only in the working class. As for 
objective mobility, the subjectively upwardly mobile are more likely 
to be Republicans at higher interest levels, but in this case the 
difference between mobile and non=mobile does reduce as interest 
increases. In the working class differences between the dowwardly 
mobile and the status stable are least where interest is lowest. 

It appears that any tendency for increased involvement to 
reduce differences in party preference between the upwardly mobile 
and the non-mobile of high status occurs only in the case of sub- 
jective mobility. It may be that the subjectively mobile are more 
class conscious than are the non-mobile, and that at high interest 
levels this operates more strongly in pulling subjective status and 
political preference into line than is the case for the non-mobile. 

Increased interest seems to magnify the difference in party 
preference between the downwardly mobile and those of stable low 


status for both objective and subjective mobility. As interest levels 
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TABLE 3l.--Subjective mobility and party preference by level of political 
interest 





Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Interest in Middle Class Working Class 
Campaign® and Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Party Preference? Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 





Very Interested 


Democrat 37% 3% 3% 53% 
Ind., Other 19 25 3h 20 
Republican hh Tae Bit 27 
100% LOO% 99% 100% 
N aan 83 be 2t7 
Somewhat 
Interested 
Democrat 0% 3% 20% 50% 
Ind., Other 25 ° 33 Ke) 25 
Republican 36 3h, 4O 25 
101% 101% 100% 100% 
N 200 SE 35 bib 
Not Interested 
Democrat 32% 1% 8% 45% 
Ind., Other 3h 39 2k 35 
Republican 37 20 28 20 
100 100% 100% 100% 
N 90 yh 29 Ke 
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TABLE 3h.--Continued 


Interest in 
Campaign Middle Glass Working Class 





Statistical Measures 


Very Interested 


x¢ 1.389 (af: 2) 4.919 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 

X* for table 6.308 (df: lh) 

Probability NS 


Somewhat 
Interested 


x? 1.985 (df: 2) 11.639 (df: 2) 
Probability NS Ol 

X* for table 13.62 (df: ) 

Probability eOL 


Not Interested 


x° 3.623 (df: 2) 1.753 (df: 2) 
Probability NS. NS 

X° for table 5.376 (df: )) 

Probability NS 


Sum of X2 for interest 
levels 6.997 (df: 6) 18.311 (df: 6) 
Probability Ns » Ol 
Sum of X¢ for table 25.308 (df: 12) 
Probability 502 





“Some people don!t pay much attention to the political campaigns. 
How about you, would you say that you have been very much interested, 
somewhat interested, or not much interested in following the political 
campaigns so far this year?" 


Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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increase, those of stable low status prefer the Democratic Party in 
even larger measure, but the downwardly mobile are less apt to be 
Democrats. Apparently the most interested among the downwardly mobile 
are the least willing to adopt political loyalties in line with their 


new status. 


Party Loyalty 
Hypothesis 1. states: Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile 
have more often changed political party allegiance at some point in 


their lives than have the nonemobile. Table 35 presents data on the 
relationship of mobility to changes in party affiliation. 

A slight tendency for the mobile to have changed parties more 
often is indicated in Table 35 for both the professional and business 
category and for the blue-collar category, though in neither case is 
the difference large or statistically significant. In the white- 
collar category the difference between the mobile and stable may be 
considered negligible. 

Table 36 permits examination of the relationship between 
subjective mobility and change in party affiliation. When subjective 
mobility is the criterion, there is little difference between mobile 
and nonemobile in the middle class, but in the working class the down- 
wardly mobile report having changed parties substantially more often 
than do the status stable. Differences are statistically significant 


for the working class and for the table as a whole. 
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TABLE 35.--Objective mobility and change in party affiliation 


—= 





Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Change in Professional 
Party and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Affiliation® SS UM ex=-F IM SS UM. exeF IM SS ex-F 
Change 21% =2hS «26% 19% 21% 22% 9% 19% 16% 19% 
No Change 79 76 7h 81 79 78 91 81 8h 81 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 00% 100% 100% 1002 
N 268 3hh 163 iS Sys) IL SHE 78 139 662 # i486 


Steavistical Mescunece 


x? 1.316 (af: 1) .251 (df: 2) 6855 (df: 1) 
Probability NS NS NS 

X° for table 2.422 (af: ) 

Probability NS 





“Was there ever a time when you thought of yourself as a 
(Republican) (Democrat) rather than a (Democrat) (Republican)?" 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 36,<-Subjective mobility and change in party affiliation 





Respondent'!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Change in Middle Class Working Class 
Party Status Upwardly DownwardLy Status 
Affiliation® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Change 2% 25% 31% 19% 
No Change 76 75 69 81 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 498 217 98 1070 


Statistical Measures 


x? 0.130 (df: 1) 7.709 (af: 1) 
Probability NS o OL 

X* for entire table 7.839 (df: 2) 

Probability 02 





“tas there ever a time when you thought of yourself as a 
(Republican)(Democrat) rather than a (Democrat) (Republican)?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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In all cases but that of the objectively mobile white-collar 
group same tendency in the hypothesized direction exists, though 
perhaps not of sufficient magnitude to consider the hypothesis con- 
firmed. An alternative way of measuring party loyalty is available: 
party loyalty as expressed in actual voting behavior. This is done 
in Tables 37 and 38. 

In the professional and business category in Table 37 the 
upwardly mobile are no more likely to have voted for various parties 
than are the status stable, though they more often report always 
having voted for the Democratic candidate for President. In the blue= 
collar category there is again little difference between the downwardly 
mobile and the status stable in regard to changing votes, though the 
downwardly mobile have more often been consistent Republican voters. 
In the white-collar group there is a slight tendency for the mobile 
to have more often been swing voters, though even here the difference 
is not statistically significant. 

In Table 38 the subjectively upwardly mobile are not much more 
likely to have voted for various parties than are other members of the 
middle class, but the downwardly mobile members of the working class 
have substantially more often voted for presidential candidates of 
both parties than have their status stable peers. In spite of the 
fact that the downwardly mobile are more often Republicans than are 
other members of the working class they are not any more likely to be 


consistent supporters of Republican presidential candidates. 





Iho) 


TABLE 37.-<-Objective mobility and party regularity 





Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 
Professional 
Party and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Regularity? SS UM exeF m™ SS UM ex-eF m™  £SS-_— ex-F 





Always 

Democrat 216 336 37h 334 31% 33% 35% 37% h8% 5% 
Always 

Republican 30 2h 19 AN yl Zl. 27 26 al 19 
Various bh = 3 Ly L3 38 7 38 3h 35 36 


101% 100% 100% 100% 100 101% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


N 278 338 160 70 265 26 17 115 561 390 


Statistical Meacures. 
2 


ik 3.50) (df: 2) 1.378 (df: 4) 6.996 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 205 

X* for entire table _ 11.878 (df: 8) 

Probability NS 





“Have you always voted for the same party or have you voted for 
different parties for president? (If same) Which party was that?" 


On each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 38.~-Subjective mobility and party regularity 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Party Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Regularity” Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Always Democrat 2% 27% 27% 382 
Always Republican 32 27 18 20 
Various by 6 56 ral 
100% 100% 101% 100% 

N h3 190 79 8). 
Statistical Measures 
1G 1.601 (df: 2) 16.575 (df: 2) 
Propabi lity NS 205 
X° for entire table - se A obec) 
Probability NS 





“ttave you always voted for the same party or have you voted 
for different parties for president? (If same) Which party was that?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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No firm conclusions can be based on the data presented here, 
but there seems to be same tendency for the mobile to have more often 
changed their party identity or to have voted for candidates of more 
than one party than is true for the status stable. Any firm conclusion 
on the degree of association between mobility and party regularity 


would require data more reliable than retrospective recall. 


otrength of Party Affiliation 
Hypothesis 1.5 states: Both the upwardly and the downwardly 
mobile more often view themselves as “independents” or as "weak" party 


members than do the non=-mobile at the same status level. Data against 
which this hypothesis can be tested are presented in Tables 39 and 0. 
Table 39, which presents data on objective mobility and strength 
of party preference, lends almost na support to the hypothesis. There 
is virtually no difference between the upwardly mobile and the status 
stable in the business and professional category. In the blue-collar 
category there is a slight tendency for the downwardly mobile to be 
more often independents or weak party members, but the tendency falls 
far short of statistical significance. In the white-collar category no 
consistent pattern is discernible. On the basis of Table 39 no apparent 
relationship exists between objective mobility and the strength of 
party affiliation. 
Table 0 presents data on the relationship between subjective 
mobility and strength of party preference. The mobile less often cone 


Sider themselves strong supporters of a party than do the status stable 
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TABLE 39,-2Objective mobility and strength of party preference 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Strength Professional 
of Party and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Preference® SS UM ex-F IM SS UM ex-F DM 9S ex=F 


Strong Dor R 324 32% 33% 36% 34% 306 hee 31% 35% 36% 
Weak D or R Bw 0 43 LO 9 38 0 39 36 37 


Tudependent” 29 28 23 2h Ji Be 18 30 fay) 2 
100% 100 ‘99% 100% 100% 100% 100 100% 100% 100% 


N 308 05 189 87 35 152 86 148 783 577 


Statistical Measures® 


1G 13 (af: 2) e3h5 (df: ) 861 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 

X* for entire table 5.30 (df: 8) 

Probability NS 





“Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what? (If Rep or Dem) Would 
you call yourself a strong (R)(D) or not a very strong (R)(D)? (If 
Independent or Other) Do you think of yourself as closer to the 
Republican or Democratic Party?! 


>rncludes those who, when pressed, stated that they felt closer 
to one party or the other, 


“In each case chi Square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE O,--Subjective mobility and strength of party preference 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Strength Middle Class Working Class 

of Party ' Status Upwardly Downwardly status 

Preference Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 

Strong D or R 39% 31% 33% 35% 

Weak D or R By. 38 33 38 

Independent” 2h 31 35 27 
100% 100% 101% 100% 

N 508 222 98 1154 


Statistical Measures 


x? 6.271 (df: 2) 2.425 (df: 2) 
Probability 7 205 NS 

X* for entire table 8.696 (df: Ik) 

Probability NS 





“Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what? (If Rep or Dem) 
Would you call yourself a strong (R)(D) or not a very strong (R)(D)? 
(If Independent or Other) Do you think of yourself as closer to the 
Republican or Democratic Party?" 


Includes those who, when pressed, stated that they felt closer 
to one party or the other. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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in both the middle class and working class groups, although the 
relationship is not as strong in the working class. The difference 
is statistically significant for the middle class, but not in the 
working class. 

The relationship between mobility and the strength of party 
preference is thus apparent only for subjective mobility, no relation= 
ship being apparent in the case of objective mobility. Hypothesis 
1.5 may thus be accepted only if rephrased in terms of subjective 


mobility alone. 


Objective Mobility and Subjective Class 
Hypothesis 1.6 states: Both the upwardly and downwardly 


mobile are more often class misidentifiers than are non-mobile in- 
dividuals. The relationship between objective mobility and subjective 
class is presented in Table lj. 

If it is assumed that the professional and business and the 
white-collar categories are middle class, and that the blue-collar 
workers are working class, then the data of Table )1 support the 
hypothesis. While 79 per cent of the status stable in the professional 
and business category correctly place themselves in the middle class, 
only 58 per cent of the upwardly mobile do so. In the blue-collar 
category 78 per cent of the status stable properly consider themselves 
members of the working class, while 66 per cent of the downwardly 
mobile so classify themselves. In both cases the difference is in the 
hypothesized direction and statistically significant. In the white- 


collar group the status stable are apparently more convinced of their 
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TABLE ll.--Objective mobility and subjective class 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Professional 
Sub jective and Business White=Collar Blue-Collar 
Class* SS UM ex-F DM SS UM) exeF ™m SS ex-F 
Middle 79% 58% 45% 51% 60% 3% 3% 3LZ 22h 13% 
Working 21 y2 55 9 ho 8057 57 66 78 87 


“100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100 100% 100% 100% 


N 291 390 181 86 35 «145 81 139 5e os 


Svatistical Moncurase 
2 


X 30.906 (df: 1) Blew (hej 2) 9.870 (df: 1) 
Ppobability nOoL NS e OL 

X° for entire table Whi.73L (df: hk) 

Probability | - OOL 





“Two different questions were used: 1952 "There's quite a bit of 
talk these days about four different social classes. If you were asked to 
use one of these four names for your social class, which would you say you 
belonged in--the middle class, lower class, working class or upper class?" 
(Almost all respondents chose either middle or working class identification. ) 
1956 and 1960 "There's quite a bit of talk these days about different social 
classes. Most.people say they belong either to the middle class or to the 
working class. Do you ever think of yourself as being in one of these 
classes? Which one?" 


in each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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membership in the middle class than either the upwardly or downwardly 
mobile, though in this case the difference is not statistically significant. 
With the exception of the white-collar group hypothesis 1.6 may be ac- 
cepted. 

The effect of class identification upon party preference can be 
examined with the help of Table 42, where party preference is controlled 
by subjective class. In the professional and business category this 
causes the difference in party preference between the status stable and 
mobile groups to wash out almost entirely. Apparently when the upwardly 
mobile shift their class perception to conform to their new objective 
status their party preference is also likely to be brought in line. In 
the white-collar category the status stable are still disproportionately 
Republicans whatever their subjective class. In the blue-collar category 
the difference in party preference between the status stable and the 
downwardly mobile washes out for those who are subjectively middle class, 
but not for those who are subjectively working class. Even where dowe- 
wardly mobile individuals locate themselves in the working class they 
are more often Republicans than are their non-mobile peers. 

Subjective class identification accounts for virtually all of 
the difference in party preference between the upwardly mobile and 
those of stable high status. The relationship of subjective class 
identification to the party preferences of the downwardly mobile is 
less clear. Among middle class identifiers there is no significant 
difference in party preference between those born to blue-collar status 


and those who have moved down from a higher status. But among working 
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TABLE 2,--Objective mobility and party preference by subjective class 


Sub jective 
Class” and 
Party 

Preference S55 


Middle Class 
2% 


Republican J 


Democratic 


Ind., Other 30 
100% 


N 228 


Working Class 
Democratic 7% 
Republican 26 
Ind., Other 27 
100% 


N 62 


UM ex-F 
32% 0% 
37s 
30 16 
99% 100% 
228 80 
528 53% 
23 17 
25 30 
100% 100% 
161 100 


SLauLstical Measures 


Middle Class 


x* O.71L (df: 
Probability NS 
x¢ for table 
Probability 
Working Class 
x° 0.420 (df: 
Probability NS 
A~ for table 


Probability 


White-Collar 
DM 955 UM 


43 19% 3% 
36 Byfh 35 
20" ina On 
99% 100% 100% 
Wh a 62 
5% 29% 1% 
2 64 #18 
29 q 31 
100% 100% 100% 
y2 4h 83 


Big oy) (df : 
Ns 


7.198 (af: 


NS 
13.961 (df: 


21.316 
“OL 


ex-F 


LO 
43 


11 
100% 


25 


57% 
2h, 


20 
101% 


4) 


8) 


4) 
8) 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


Blue-Collar 
DM SS exer 
47 We ld" 
30 28 36 
23 Sl 19 
100% 100% 100% 
7 eos 73 
39% 53% 50% 
28 19 23 
35 28 27 
100% 100% 100% 
92 592 h70 


0.975 (df: 2) 
NS 


6.935. (dies maa) 
205 
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TABLE h2.--Continued 








Sub jective Professional 
Class and Business White-Collar BlueCollar 

5 2 

um of X~ for 

class levels es (die 1) 19.470 (df: 8) 7.910 (ef: h) 

Probability NS OZ NS 

Sum of X* for table 28.51) (df: 16) 

Probability 05 





“two different questions were used: 1952 "There's quite a bit 
of talk these days about four different social classes. If you were 
asked to use one of these four names for your Social class, which would 
you say you belonged in--the middle class, lower class, working class or 
upper class?" (Almost all respondents chose either middle or working 
class identification.) 1956 and 1960 "There's quite a bit of talk these 
days about different social classes. Most people say they belong either 
to the middle class or to the working class. Do you ever think of your- 
self as being in one of these classes? Which one?" 


OnGenerally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


“In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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class identifiers the downwardly mobile are more often Republicans 
and less often Democrats than are their non-mobile status equals. 

The fact that the upwardly mobile are more often working class 
identifiers than are those of stable high status serves as an adequate 
explanation of the fact that they also more often prefer the Denocratic 
Party. But the fact that the downwardly mobile more often identify 
with the middle class than do those of stable low status does not 
adequately explain the greater preference of the downwardly mobile 
for the Republican Party. The data of Table 2 would seem to indicate 
that the party preference of the downwardly mobile is not substantially 
affected by their subjective class. 

In Chapter III it was further hypothesized that it would be 
psychologically easier to shift one's self-assigned class position 
upward to conform to upward mobility than downward to conform to 


downward mobility. This assumed tendency was reflected in a formal 


hypothesis as follows: 1.7-=The downwardly mobile are more often 
Class misidentifiers than are the upwardly mobile. This hypothesis 


also may be examined using the data in Table 1. If it is again 
arbitrarily assumed that the blue-collar category constitutes the 
working class and that the other two occupational groupings constitute 
the middle class, then the hypothesis must be rejected. Using this 
criterion 42 per cent of the upwardly mobile in the professional and 
business category are misidentifiers, as are 57 ver cent of the upwardly 
mobile in the white-collar group. The downwardly mobile are mis-= 


identifiers 9 per cent of the time in the white-collar group and but 
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34 per cent of the time in the blue-collar group. If any difference 
does exist it is in the direction of the upwardly mobile more often 
being class misidentifiers. 

Another possible approach is to assume that the percentage of 
status stable within a status category identifying with a class 
represent the "correct" proportion. This can then be used as a base 
figure against which to compare the proportion of the mobile who 
identify with the class. By this criterion, and again using Table l1, 
79 per cent of the professional and business category should consider 
themselves middle class, while for the upwardly mobile only 58 per 
cent do so, a difference of 21 per cent. In the white-collar group 
9 per cent of the downwardly mobile are "wrong" compared with 17 per 
cent of the upwardly mobile. In the blue-collar category there are 12 
per cent more misidentifiers among the downwardly mobile than would be 
expected. Thus the downwardly mobile are again less often class mis- 
identifiers than are the upwardly mobile. By either criterion hypothesis 
1.7 must be rejected. 

The available evidence thus indicates that mobility in either 
direction makes class misidentification more likely, but that contrary 
to expectations the downwardly mobile are not more likely to misidentify 


than are the upwardly mobile. 


Summary 
The evidence presented in this chapter supports the following 


conclusions. When compared with the status stable at the same status 
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level the upwardly mobile are more often Democrats and less often 
Republicans, while the downwardly mobile are more often Republicans 
and less often Democrats. The exception to the rule is the case of 
the status stable members of the white-collar category who are con-= 
Sistently more often Republicans than others of the same status, and 
in some cases more often Republicans than any other group in any 
category. The relationships do not wash out when controls for income, 
education, and religion are introduced. The pattern of voting behavior 
is much the same as for party preference, with the exception that 
Bisenhower was apparently particularly appealing for the subjectively 
upwardly mobile. 

The upwardly mobile are more likely to have Democratic parents 
and Democratic friends than are others of equal status, while the 
downwardly mobile more often have Republican parents and friends than 
do their status peers. The status stable group in the white-collar 
category is again deviant, having a greater proportion of Republican 
parents than any other category~-though not necessarily a higher 
proportion of Republican friends, 

There is some tendency for the distribution of party preferences 
among the upwardly mobile to become more like that of the status stable 
in the older age groups, but the passage of time seems to exaggerate 
the differences between the downwardly mobile and those of stable lower 
status. 

Increased levels of political interest seem to affect the degree 


of difference in party preference between the upwardly mobile and the 
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status stable only in the case of subjective mobility. At lower 
status levels increased political interest magnifies differences 

in political preference between the status stable and the downwardly 
mobile, the downwardly mobile becoming more often Republicans, the 
status stable more often Democrats as interest increases. 

There is some tendency for the mobile to have more often 
changed party identification or to have voted for candidates of both 
parties than have the status stable. The similar hypothesis that the 
mobile should be weaker in their declared strength of party affiliation 
is supported only in the case of subjective mobility. 

Finally, the evidence indicates that the mobile are more often 
class misidentifiers than are the status stable, but that contrary 
to the hypothesized relationship the downwardly mobile are not more 
often class misidentifiers than are the upwardly mobile. The tendency 
of the upwardly mobile to identify with the working class constitutes 
one possible explanation of their more frequent preference for the 
Democratic party, as compared with the nonemobile of their new status. 
When party preference is controlled by subjective class, the upwardly 
mobile are only slightly more likely to be Democrats than are the non- 
mobile. The same is not true of the downwardly mobile, who are 
Republicans in almost the same proportion whether they identify with 
the middle or the working class. Apparently even when the downwardly 
mobile are willing to admit their new working class status their 
political socialization at higher status levels continues to incline 


them toward the Republican party. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


That an individual prefers a certain political party or even 
that he has voted for a particular candidate does not tell us much 
about his attitude toward any set of political issues. The nature 
of the democratic political process is such that only rarely is a 
political contest fought on a single clear-cut issue. The task of 
this chapter is to investigate the relationship between social 
mobility and attitudes toward certain kinds of political issues. 

Attitudes toward political issues are often treated as though 
they lay along a single conservative-liberal continum. For many 
purposes this is an inadequate conceptualization, because conservatism 
on one type of issue need not imply conservatism on issues of other 
sorts. As V. 0. Key points out, the 

division of people into liberal and conservative categories 
is a great convenience in the description of political 
opinions, It is also misleading, for people do not divide 
into two camps, with members of one group in agreement on 
one side of all domestic economic issues and united to 


oppose the other group united within itself in opposition 
on the same issues, 





Si O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American Democracy (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), p. 163. 
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Further, any classification of opinions that implies an organization 
of individual opinions into consistent liberal or conservative 
ideologies is unrealistic. As The American Voter demonstrates, few 
voters in the United States view politics from anything approaching 
an ideological stance.“ 

Yet there is a relationship between certain kinds of attitudes, 
and in the interest of clarity some oversimplification is justified. 
Key himself finds it useful to distinguish between opinions on foreign 
issues, which he classifies along an isolationist-internationalist 
dimension, and opinions on domestic welfare issues, which he classifies 
along a liberal -conservative dimension. > A similar, but perhaps even 
more useful distinction is made by Seymour Lipset. In Political Man 
he distinguishes between economic liberalism (issues concerned with 
the distribution of wealth and power) and noneconomic liberalism 
(issues concerned with civil liberties, race relations and foreign 
Perairs)." He notes: 

The fundamental factor in noneconomic liberalism is not 

actually class, but education, general sophistication, and 
probably to a certain extent psychic security. But since these 
factors are strongly correlated with class, noneconomic liberal- 
ism is positively associated with social status (the wealthier 
are more tolerant), while economic liberalism is inversely cor- 


related with social status (the poor are more leftist on such 
issues). 





eangus Campbell et al., The American Voter (New York: John Wiley 


and Sons, Inc., 1960), pp. 216=265. 


Key, oer 3 96 TEE 


pearioue Martin Lipset, Political Man (Garden City, N. Y.: Anchor 
Books, 1963), pp. 97-100, 318-322. 


"Ibid., pe 318. 
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Lipset's distinction between economic and noneconomic liberalism 
is not only useful in itself, but his hypothesized relationship between 
education, general sophistication, psychic insecurity and noneconomic 
liberalism is particularly relevant to a study of social mobility 
because it is in just these qualities that the mobile are likely to 
differ from the non=mobile. Lipset himself suggests a relationship 
when he states: 

Actually within the conservative strata it has not been the 

wealthier classes in general which have led the political 

struggle for noneconomic liberalism, but rather those of 

established ‘old family! background as differentiated from 

the nouveaux riches. 
Thus the upwardly mobile should be less inclined toward noneconomic 
liberalism than those of stable high status, because predisposed by 
their background more toward economic liberalism. In similar fashion 
the downwardly mobile, being better educated and exposed to a pre=- 
sumably more sophisticated home environment, should be more often 
noneconomic liberals than those of stable low status, and less often 
economic liberals. ! 

This chapter will investigate the relationship between social 
mobility and economic liberalism together with one dimension of non- 
economic liberalism, attitudes toward foreign affairs. The relation- 


ship between mobility and other kinds of noneconomic liberalism is 


examined in Chapter IX. 





eee. pp. 318-319. 


Te the mobile are more often psychically insecure this would re- 
inforce the tendency for the upwardly mobile to be less liberal on non- 
economic issues, but interfere with the tendency of the downwardly mobile 
to be more liberal on noneconomic issues. Investigating this relationship 
is one rather circuitous way to examine the degree of psychic insecurity 
accompanying mobility. 
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Hconomic Liberalism=--Government Economic 


Activity 

One recurrent political issue is whether or not government 
should perform certain kinds of economic functions, particularly in 
the fields of electric power and housing. Using Lipset's concepts, 
the economic liberal would favor publically owned power and housing, 
while the economic conservative would prefer that they be left to 
private businessmen. The hypothesis to be tested is that on economic 
issues of this kind the upwardly mobile are more liberal than their 
status equals, while the downwardly mobile are more conservative than 
their status equals. 

The data for objective mobility in the professional and business 
category of Table 3 lend no support whatsoever to the hypothesis that 
the upwardly mobile are more economically liberal than their status 
stable peers, almost equal proportions of each group agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the statement. In the blue-collar category the downwardly 
mobile are somewhat more likely to adopt an economically conservative 
attitude, though the result is not statistically significant. In the 
white-collar category the downwardly mobile are a bit more conservative 
than the upwardly mobile, as would be expected, but the status stable 
are more conservative than either. Again, the results are not statis~- 
tically significant. 

When subjective mobility is used as a criterion, as in Table 
li, an interesting relationship emerges. In the middle class there is 


not a great deal of difference between the status stable and the upwardly 
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TABLE 3.--Objective mobility and attitude toward government economic 


activity 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Professional 
and Business 
AStitude® So UM exaF 


Agree strongly 7% 53% 39% 


Agree, but not 
very strongly 15 10 Ly 


Not sure, it 


depends 15 ial 0. 
Disagree, but 

not very 

strongly 8 9 as 
Disagree 

strongly See 25 


100% 100% 101% 


N 163 161 12 


Peacisuical enenreee 


16 bua (af: hy) 
Probability NS 

X° for entire table 
Probability 


White-Collar 
DM oo UM exeF 


Li 53% 3% hhe 
13 ibs) ale 29 


Me Le 


17 13 6 6 


2 13 «#309 
100% 99% 99% 100% 


30 «15 693 


5.3 (df: 8) 
NS 


12.488 (df: 16) 
NS 


Blue-Collar 
DM SS exefF 
42% 36% 3% 
19 lay 15 


LO 8 LO 


9 12 9 


21 27 23 


101% 100% 100% 


91 32h 21 


2.72 alate ep 
NS 





“"'The government should leave things like electric power and 
housing for private businessmen to handle." 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


1956, 1960. 


Data Source: 
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TABLE hlj.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government economic 
activity 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
7 Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Attitude Stable Mobile Mobile stable 
Agree strongly 18% 50% 5% 37% 
Agree, but not 
very strongly Lh 16 if 18 
iiew Sure, it 
depends dg 8 Lh 9 
Disagree, but not 
very strongly 7 Ag 1 12 
Disagree strongly 19 15 10 2h 
99% 100% 101% 100% 
N hil 175 ie (fal 
Statistical Measures 
rae 5.535 (df: hy) 21.285 (af: ) 
Probability NS , OCR 
X* for entire table 26.821 (df: 8) 
Probability . 008 





“The government should leave things like electric power and 
housing for private businessmen to handle." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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mobile. If a difference does exist, it is in the direction of the 
mobile being more often economic conservatives. In the working class, 
however, a strong relationship is apparent. The downwardly mobile are 
much more conservative than the status stable, and even, in their 
response to this particular question, somewhat more conservative than 
either of the middle class groups. 

To investigate the extent to which these relationships are 
Gue to differences in average income and educational level between 
the mobile and the status stable, data on attitudes toward government 
economic activity at various income and educational levels are reported 
in Tables 5 and 6 for subjective mobility. When attitude is con- 
trolled by income, as in Table 5, there is still no clear pattern in 
the middle class. In the low income group the upwardly mobile are 
more often economic liberals, while in the middle and high income 
groups the upwardly mobile are slightly more often economic conservatives. 
In no case, however, is the difference statistically significant. In 
the working class differences are substantial only in the middle income 
group, where the downwardly mobile more often are economic conservatives. 
Thus at least a certain amount of the greater conservatism of the dow- 
wardly mobile on this issue may be attributed to their income advantage 
over those of stable low status. 

In Table 6 attitude toward government economic activity is 
controlled by educational level. In the middle class differences are 
small at all educational levels. In the working class the downwardly 


mobile are more often conservative in their view of what constitutes 
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TABLE l5,--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government economic 
activity, by income groups 





Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Income Group? Middle Class Working Class 
and Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude? Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
$O=3 999 
Agree 7% 58% 59% 58% 
Not sure 6 18 Lh a 
Disagree 19 2h ou 3h 
“99% 100% 100% 101% 
N 77 35 22 297 
$l .000~7 99 | 
Agree 61% 67% 59% 51% 
Not sure als hy 15 8 
Disagree 26 29 15 ru 
100% 100% ~ 99% 100% 
N 161 70 ay 352 
97,500 u 
Agree 59% 66% 58% 66% 
Not sure de i 8 ae 
Disagree 30 27 33 Zo 
99% 100% 99% 100% 


N 166 67 Le LOL 
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TABLE )5.-<Continued 


Income Group Middle Class Working Class 





Statistical Measures 
$0=3 999 


x? 4.312 (df: 2) 0.796 (af: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
X2 for table 5.108 (df: )) 

Probability NS 


$)1,000#7 ,i99 


x? 4.062 (df: 2) | 10.853 (df: 2) 
Probability NS set 

X* for table 1h.915 (df: )) 

Probability ALOE 


37 500 up 


x? 1.208 (df: 2) 0.663 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 

w= for table 1.071 (dt 

Probability NS 


Sum of x2 for 
income groups 9.582 (df: 6) 12. 32 (an eG) 
Probability NS NS 
Sum of X* for entire table Palle: (Woke 212) 
Probability AICS 





“About what do you think your total income will be this year 
for yourself and your immediate family?" 


ute government should leave things like electric power and 
housing for private businessmen to handle." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 6,~--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government economic 





Years of Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Kducation Middle Class Working Class 
and otatus Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Attitude” Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Low (0-28 
Agree 65% 63% 69% 61% 
Not sure 1G 10 19 9 
Disagree 19 27 13 30 
100% 100% 101% 100% 
Sf 30 16 276 
Agree 70% 71% 10% 528 
Not sure 6 6 LS 8 
Disagree 2h 2h 15 39 
100% 101% 100% 99% 
100 Bul 27 Boil 
Eigh 2s) 
Agree 61% 67% 62% Sue 
Not sure 12 fi LO y 
Disagree 27 25 28 oy 
100% ~ 99% 100% 100% 
255 83 29 138 


activity, by educational level 





TABLE 6.--Continued 


Mears of 
Hoauc ation 


Middle Class 


151 


Working Class 





Statistical Measures 


Low (0~3) 


x2 

Eropabl lity 
X* for table 
Probability 


Med. (9-12) 


x2 
obability 

ms. tor table 

Probability 


High (12+) 


x2 

Probability 
X* for table 
Probability 


Sum of X¢ for edu- 
cational groups 
Probability 
Sum of X 
Probability 


0.918 (df: 


NS 


0.000 (df: 


NS 


Pees bmdt,: 


NS 


2a leysys {ober 


NS 


for entire table 


2) 


e365 dias 
NS : 


2) 


6.798 (df: 


NS 


2) 


Oo 7eon (dine 


NS 


6) 


13,099 (diss 
NS | 


3.105 (dese) 
NS 
\) 


6. 798s (aie) 
205 
h) 


0.933 (df: 2) 
NS 
lh) 


tL. luo wane mo) 
NS 
12) 





“i> government should leave things like electric power and 
housing for private businessmen to handle." 


Pace oource: 


1956, 1960. 
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appropriate government economic activity at every educational level, 

though the difference is statistically significant only at the 
medium education level. With education controlled little relationship 
exists between mobility and attitude in the middle class group. In 
the working class, however, the downwardly mobile are more often 
economic conservatives and the status stable more often economic 
liberals in every educational group, indicating that the economic 
conservatism of the downwardly mobile is not just a result of their 
better education. 

The evidence indicates that little relationship exists between 
upward mobility and attitude toward government's role in housing and 
electric power at the higher status levels, either for objective or 
subjective mobility. At lower status levels, however, the downwardly 
mobile partly because of their income advantages, more often choose 


a conservative position on the question than do the status stable. 


Economic Liberalisme--Fyll Employment 
Policy 


The government's role in maintaining full employment has been 
an important political issue in the United States since the early 
1930's. Data on attitudes toward the issue are displayed in Tables 7 
and 48. Both tables provide evidence supporting Lipset!s thesis that 
economic liberalism is inversely correlated with social status, if 
economic liberalism is equated with agreement that "The government in 
Washington ought to see to it that everybody who wants to work can 


mind a job." 
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TABLE 7.--Objective mobility and attitude toward government insuring full 
employment 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 

Attitude SS UM ex-F IM SS UM ex-F m™  £SS~ ex-F 
Agree strongly 26% 3h% 31% 57% 38% 56% 33% 0 58% 58% 
Agree, but not 

very strongly 12 13 20 lh 19 10 13 19 ily aL 
Not sure, it 

depends 10 9 ie 0 Le 10 10 8 6 6 
Disagree, but 

not very 

strongly Us aly 16 1h lez 10 Vy 11 9 9 
Disagree 

strongly 25 cig Lh 29 cs 22 toa 

99% 100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 1004 100% 99% 100% 
N 176 183 88 35 16 #79 4B 106 8405 300 

Statistical Measures” 

1G 4.225 (af: 4h) 6.246 (af: 8) 12.872 (af: ) 
Ppobability NS NS NS 

X” for entire table 23. Sule (at: 

Probability NS 





“"The government in Washington ought to see to it that everybody 
who wants to work can find a job." 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 48.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring 
full employment 





Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 








Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardLy Status 
Attitude* Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Agree, strongly 33% Lhe Lis 57% 
Agree, but not 
very strongly i 15 10 L5 
Not sure, it 
depends 9 ff nBE 8 
Disagree, but not 
very strongly 15 13 LO 9 
Disagree strongly 310, Zi 28 ale 
' 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 463 207 90 1030 
Statistical Measures 
‘Ga 11.240 (df: 4) 2.321 (af: y) 
Probability 05 O01 
X“ for entire table Sey elk (ore 7181) 
Probability SOO 





“The government in Washington ought to see to it that everybody 
who wants.to work can find a job." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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Using objective mobility as a measure, Table 47 lends some 
Slight support to the hypothesis that the mobile are influenced by 
attitudes typical of their status of origin. In the professional 
and business category 7 per cent of the upwardly mobile agree that 
the government should insure full employment, while only 38 per cent 
of the status stable are in agreement. In the blue-collar group 72 
per cent of the status stable think the government should insure 
employment compared with 59 per cent of the downwardly mobile. The 
differences are in both cases in the anticipated direction, the up- 
wardly mobile being more often economic liberals, the downwardly mobile 
more often economic conservatives when compared with their status peers. 
In the white-collar group the usual pattern of deviance is evident, 
the status stable being somewhat more conservative than either the 
upwardly or downwardly mobile. 

The relationship between attitude toward full employment policy 
and subjective mobility is shown in Table 48. In the middle class 
group 59 per cent of the upwardly mobile agree that the government 
should insure full employment, as compared with 46 per cent of the 
status stable. In the working class the difference between mobile and 
stable is even larger, with 72 per cent of the status stable favoring 
full employment policy as opposed to but 51 per cent of the downwardly 
mobile. As was the case for objective mobility, the upwardly mobile 
are more often economic liberals and the downwardly mobile more often 
economic conservatives than are their status peers. In both cases 


this is the hypothesized relationship. 


~ 
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It is wortn investigating what happens when the relationship 
between subjective mobility and attitude toward full employment policy 
is controlled for income and education. Table 9 breaks down attitudes 
by income groups. In the middle class category the upwardly mobile 
remain more often economic liberals in each income group. [In the 
working class the downwardly mobile remain more conservative within 
each income group. For both middle and working classes the results 
remain statistically significant. Thus it may be concluded that the 
relationship is not an artifact of the differences in incame between 
the mobile and the status stable. 

Table 50 illustrates the relationship between attitude and 
mobility within educational groups. It will be recalled that the 
upwardly mobile are less well educated than their status peers, while 
the downwardly mobile are on average better educated than other members 
of the working class. In the middle class the upwardly mobile remain 
more often economically liberal within each educational group, while 
in the working class the downwardly mobile remain consistently more 
often conservative. For the table as a whole differences are statis- 
tically significant, and it would appear clear from the consistency 
of the relationship within each educational group that the relationship 
is not just the result of differing educational levels. 

When presented with the statement that the government ought to 
see to it that everybody who wants to work can find a job, the up- 


wardly mobile more often agree, the downwardly mobile more often 
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TABLE l9.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring 
full employment, by income groups 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Tncome* Middle Class Working Class 
and b Otatus Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude Otable Mobile Mobile Stable 
30-3999 
Agree 55% 78% 5 hie 817, 
Not sure et 2 eZ 6 
Disagree 35 20 35 i 
101% 100% 101% 100% 
95 50 26 6 
$h, 000-7 , 199 
Agree Lluis 55% 49% 64% 
Not sure a 6 6 : 
Disagree Lt oe 4S ayy 
99% 100% 100% 100% 
178 80 9 Lis 
OO u 
Agree 39% 4O% 50% 58% 
Not sure 1 WAL aL AZ 
Disagree 5S 0 29 31 
101% 100% 100% 101% 
174 (a 1h iL. 


TABLE 9,--<Continued 





Income Group 





Statistical Measures 


$0=3 999 


xe 

Pyobability 
xX“ for table 
Probability 


$l, 000-7 ,499 


es 3.18) (af: 
Benepe TT ey NS 

X© for table 

Probability 


Se sie(e [sbie 
02 


$7,500 u 
x? 4.80 (at: 
Probability NS 
x Lor table 
Probability 


Sun of X¢ for 

income groups itSy5 Sybil (eke 
Probability 202 
Sum of. X° for entire table 
Probability 





Middle Class 
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Working Class 


2) Ll.4l (af: 2) 
Joi 
19.758 (df: ) 
O01 
2) 6.935 (dia) 
05 
HOST (tema) 
205 
2) 1.04 (df: 2) 
NS 
NS 
6) 19.120) (di:aae 
OL 
35.761 (df: 12) 
FOO 


“"syout what do you think your total income will be this year 
for yourself and your immediate family?" 


Sathe government in Washington ought to see to it that everybody 


who wants to work can find a job." 


1956, 1960. 


Data Source; 
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TABLE 50.-<-Subjective mobility and attitude toward insuring full employment, 
by educational level 








Years of Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Education Middle Class Working Class 
and Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Low (0-8 
Agree 70% 78% 75% 82% 
Not sure 2 9 7 5 
Disagree 28 13 18 1s! 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
47 46 28 13 
Med. (9-12 
Agree 58% 73% 50% 69% 
Not sure 6 in 15 9 
Disagree 37 23 35 AY 
101% 100% 100% 100% 
125 73 34 478 
High (12+) 
Agree 36% his 38% 56% 
Not sure 12 L 9 iG 
Disagree 52 ho 53 3h 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
2712 82 32 157 
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TABLE 50,.--Continued 





Years of 
Education Middle Class Working Class 





otatistical Measures 


Low (0-3 ) 
x° Wel9L (af: 2) 0.872 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
X° for table 5.303 (df: i) 
Probability NS 
Med. ~12 
x2 4.70 (df: 2) 5.38 (af: 2) 
Ppobability NS NS 
mo tor table 9.85 (df: h) 
Probability 405 
High (1 2+) 
x? 2.350 (df: 2) 4.287 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
X° for table 6.637 (df: )) 
Probability NS 
Sum of X° for edu- 
cational groups alee cislee, Gite ami) 10.543 (df: 6) 
Probability NS NS 
Sum of X° for entire table 21.85, (df: 12) 
Probability 205 





“The government in Washington ought to see to it that everybody 
who wants.to work can find a job." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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disagree than do others at the same status levels. The relationship 
holds whether objective or subjective mobility is used as a measure, 
though it is stronger in the case of subjective mobility. This 
finding supports the hypothesis that on questions of economics the 
upwardly mobile are more liberal than their status peers, while the 


downwardly mobile are more conservative. 


Economic Liberalism--Medicare 

One further dimension of economic liberalism for which data 
are available is that of attitudes toward government assistance in 
obtaining medical care. In 1956 and 1960 respondents were asked to 
agree or disagree with the statement "The government ought to help 
people get doctors rei hospital care at low cost." Those of high 
status more often adopted an economically conservative position, dis- 
agreeing with the statement, while those of low status more often 
agreed. 

Data on the relationship between objective mobility and 
attitudes toward medicare is reported in Table 51. In the professional 
and business category only a weak relationship exists. fhe status 
Stable and the upwardly mobile adopt a liberal attitude in equal 
measure, 45 per cent of each group agreeing with the statement in 
some degree. While there is some slight tendency for the status 
stable to more often make a conservative choice-=-l\5 per cent of the 
time as against 40 per cent for the upwardly mobile--the difference 


falls short of statistical significance. In the white-collar group 
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TABLE 51.--Objective mobility and attitude toward medicare 


——— 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 


Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude* SS UM ex-F IM SS UM exeF m™M  £SS7 ex-F 





Agree strongly 28% 29% 37% ys 39% 2S 38% 3:78 398 Sue 53% 


Agree, but not 


very strongly 17 16 20 15 11 20 12 ibe 15 16 

Not sure, it 

depends 10) «(15 1s 3 Wy 8 19 iL 10 8 

Disagree, but 

not very 

strongly ihe Li 6 10 6 om 12 12 6 6 

Disagree 

strongly 3) 2OmmEE2O 28 28 25 21 25 Sal? 

100% 100 100 101% 101% 100% 101% 101% 100% 100% 

N 175 183 87 ho 18 79 3 103 389 289 

otatistical Measures” 

fe 4.295 (af: h) 5.022 (af: 8) 11.847 (af: 4h) 

Probability NS NS 205 

X* for entire table 21.165 (df: 16) 

Probability NS 





“!'The government ought to help people get doctors and hospital 
care at low cost." 


baee each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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the status stable are somewhat more conservative than either the 
upwardly or downwardly mobile, but again the difference is not 
significant. In the blue-collar group differences are more marked, 
69 per cent of the status stable blue-collar group favoring medicare 
as compared with 52 per cent of the downwardly mobile. In this case 
the difference is statistically significant. 

For subjective mobility the pattern is much the same. As 
Table 52 illustrates, in the middle class the upwardly mobile are 
more liberal on the question than the status stable, and in the working 
class the downwardly mobile are notably more conservative than are 
the status stable. 

The belief that the government ought to help people get low 
cost medical care is related to economic need, with those of low 
income more often desiring government medical assistance. An exam- 
ination of Table 53 confirms this. In all instances except that of 
the downwardly mobile with high incames the proportion of people 
wanting government medical assistance increases as income decreases, 
To determine whether the comparative liberalism of the upwardly mobile 
and conservatism of the downwardly mobile on this issue is due just 
to the income differentials between them and the status stable it is 
necessary to control for income. This is done in Table 53. 

In the middle class differences disappear in the medium income 
group, but in the high and low income groups the upwardly mobile are 


more often liberals. In the working class the downwardly mobile are 
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TABLE 52,.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward medicare 





Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
ss Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Attitude Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Agree strongly 28% 33% 0% 57% 
Agree, but not 
very strongly 16 21 Lh 16 
Not. sure, it 
depends 12 9 11 8 
Disagree, but not 
very strongly 11 12 aa 6 
Disagree strongly 33 25 2h is 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 1,58 20); 91 1007 
Statistical Measures 
2 
x 6.909 (df: h) 16.493 (df: 4h) 
Pyobability NS oO 
X“© for entire table 23.02 (df: 8) 
Probability OL 





atThe government ought to help people get doctors and hospital 
care at low cost." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 53.-~Subjective mobility and attitude toward medicare, by incame 


—SS 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Income* Middle Class Working Class 
and b Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
0-3 99 
Agree 51% 77% 58% 844 
Not sure, depends 9 6 1s 6 
Disagree ho 17 29 10 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 9h 48 31 55 
$l, 000-7 , 99 
"Agree 7% 64 18% 67% 
Not sure, depends | iz 12 10 9 
Disagree Tah 2 42 2h 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 180 81 8 45 
OO u 
Agree 3% oe 73% 57 
Not sure, depends 10 8 O 12 
Disagree 56 46 27 32 
100% 99% 100% 101% 
N Lig 71 11 111 
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TABLE 53, -<-Continued 


Income Group Middle Class Working Class 








Statistical Measures 


$0-3 999 
x2 9.306 (df: 2) 13.672 (df: 2) 
Probability Aen . 201 
X* for table 22.978 (df: kh) 
Probability O01 
$), 000-7 499 
xe 0,029 (df: 2) 8.175 (df: 2) 
Ppobability NS 02 
X° for table 8.20 (df: h) 
Probability NS 
$7,500 up 
x2 2.772 (df: 2) 1.797 (Gimme) 
Probability NS NS 
X* for table 4.569 (df: bh) 
Probability NS 
pion & for 
income groups L2s07 (afi: 6) 23.64 (df: 6) 
Probability NS e OOL 
Sum of X* for entire table 35.751 (df: 12) 
Probability - O01 





“tapout what do you think your total income will be this year for 
yourself and your immediate family?" 


ume government ought to help people get doctors and hospital 
care at low cost." 





Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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more conservative at the low and medium income levels, but not in the 
high income group. In this last case, however, only eleven cases 
fall into the downwardly mobile high income group, and the reversal 
is probably due to chance variation. The table as a whole is highly 
Significant statistically even after controlling for income. Thus it 
would appear that differences in attitude toward medicare between the 
mobile and the status stable are due more to differences in early 
political socialization than to income differences, 

On the issue of medicare the data indicate that the upwardly 
mobile are more often economic liberals, the downwardly mobile more 
often economic conservatives than are their status peers, although 
the evidence is more convincing in the case of the downwardly mobile. 
The differences appear for both objective and subjective mobility. In 
the objectively white-collar group the status stable, as on other issues, 


are more conservative than either the upwardly or downwardly mobile. 


Noneconomic Liberalism--[solationism 

Attitudes on only one dimension of noneconomic liberalism are 
to be examined here, that of foreign affairs. Other dimensions of non- 
economic liberalism, those concerned with civil liberties and race 
relations, are treated in Chapter Ix. In this section the relationship 
of mobility to isolationism is examined. 

Lipset!s thesis is that on issues of noneconomic liberalism 
those of high status are more liberal than those of low statuse<-a 


reversal of the relationship on economic issues. On this basis those 
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of low status should more often adopt an isolationist position than 
those of high status. That those of low status do more often express 
agreement with an isolationist sentiment is shown in Tables 5 and 55. 
If the mobile carry with them traces of the attitude structures of 
their original status, the upwardly mobile should be more often 
isolationists than others of high status, and the downwardly mobile 
less often isolationists than others of low status. 

Support for this formulation in the case of objective mobility 
is provided by Table 54. In the professional and business group 33 
per cent of the upwardly mobile agree with an isolationist statement 
compared with 27 per cent of the status stable. In the white-collar 
group the status stable somewhat more often evidence an isolationist 
attitude than either the upwardly or downwardly mobile. Thus the 
consistently deviant status stable white-collar workers would seem 
to be more conservative on issues of both economic and noneconomic 
liberalism than would be expected on the basis of their status. In 
the blue-collar group the downwardly mobile are considerably less 
often isolationists than the status stable, 2/ per cent of the 
downwardly mobile expressing isolationist sentiment as against 2 
per cent of the status stable. 

The data in Table 55 on subjective mobility shows the same 
trend as for objective mobility, though not so strongly. In the 
middle class 72 per cent of the upwardly mobile disagreed with the 
isolationist statement, while 78 per cent of the status stable 
expressed disagreement. In the working class 62 per cent of the status 


stable disagreed, compared with 67 per cent of the downwardly mobile. 
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TABLE 54.--Objective mobility and attitude toward isolationism 





Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude* SS UM ex-F I SS UM ex-F m™ SS ex-F 
Agree strongly 208 26% 27% 226 3% 324 22% 18% 33% 36% 
Agree, but not 
very strongly 7 q 12 12 9 7 9 5 9 Lh 
Not sure, it 
depends 3 by 6 by 6 5 ie by 5 in 
Disagree, but 
not very 
strongly 3) 2 13 Lh 9 gh ake tal 1 11 
Disagree 
strongly 58 650 2 1,8 443 42 3 57 2 36 
101% 99% 100% 100% 101% 100% “99% 99% 100% 101% 
N 292 386 176 81 S| LS is 76 1yL 707) = 475 
Statistical Measures” 
ie 6.380 (af: h) 5.208 (df: 1.601 (af: 4) 
Probability NS NS Ol 
X¢ for entire table 26.189 (df: 16) 
Probability NS 





“two different questions were used: 1952: 


cerning itself with problems in other parts of the world. 
1956 and 1960: 


feel about this?! 


of the world," 
b 


Data Source: 


1952, 1956, 1960, 


"Some people think that 
since the end of the last world war this country has gone too far in cone 


How do you 


"This country would be better off if we 
just stayed home and did not concern ourselves with problems in other parts 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 
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TABLE 55.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward isolationism 


Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Agree strongly 8% 12% 11% 21% 
Agree, but not 
very strongly 8 8 15 11 
Not sure, it 
depends 6 9 7 6 
Disagree, but not 
very strongly 15 15 16 16 
Disagree strongly 63 57 51 L6 
100% 101% 100% 100% 
N 471 99 88 975 
Statistical Measures 
me 4.951 (df: hy) 5.358 (af: yy) 
Probability NS NS 
X* for entire table 10.309 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 





“"'This country would be better off if we just stayed home and 
did not concern ourselves with problems in other parts of the world." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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When attitude toward isolationism is controlled by education, 
as in Tables 56 and 57, differences between the mobile and the status 
stable are reduced. In Table 56 the objectively upwardly mobile in 
the professional and business category are more often isolationists 
only in the relatively small group of low education. In the white- 
collar category there is no substantial difference between the mobile 
and the status stable. In the bluescollar category the downwardly 
mobile are somewhat less often isolationists at each educational 
level, but the difference approaches statistical significance only 
in the high education group. 

In Table 57 subjective mobility and attitude toward isolation- 
ism is controlled by education. In the middle class differences again 
wash out, except in the low education group where the upwardly mobile 
are more often isolationists, as before. In the working class dife- 
ferences may be considered to be washed out at all educational levels. 

Thus the tendency of the upwardly mobile to be more often 
isolationists and of the downwardly mobile to be less often isolationists 
than are their status peers seems to be largely a product of the dife- 
ferences in education between the mobile and the status stable. On 
this particular issue of noneconomic liberalism the upwardly mobile 
are more conservative, the downwardly mobile less conservative than 
are their status peers. Both differences are in the hypothesized 


di rection. 
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TABLE 56,--Objective mobility and attitude toward isolationism, by 





Years of 
Education 
and 

Attitude® 


Low (0-8) 
Agree 


Not sure, 
depends 


Disagree 


N 
Med. (9-12) 
Agree 


Not sure, 
depends 


Disagree 


N 
High (12+) 
Agree 


Not sure, 
depends 


Disagree 


N 


educational level 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


SS 


17% 


83 
100% 


Ll2 


IZ 


De 
99% 
73 


22% 


UM 


50% 


38 
100% 


55 


37% 


exeF 


50% 


43 
100% 
6 


42% 


52 
100% 
6h, 


29% 


67 
1O1Z 
66 


White-Collar 
IM SS UM. ex-F 
302 1008 26% 56% 
10 fe) a ity, 
60 Oo 86. 68 28 
100% 100% 99% 101% 
10 2 #19 «18 
Hi 38% h7% 31% 
fi 8 5 610 
520g Hh? 59 
100% 100% 99% 100% 
27. ~=—s «13 59 29 
324 hob 35% 17% 
0 5 5 Lo) 
68 55 60 (2 
100 100% 100% 99% 
Lh 20 «55 29 


Blue-Collar 
IM SS. ex-F 
48% 56% 582 
3 in hy 
448 Tal 39 
“99% 101% 101% 
29 227 2h9 
284 35% 3% 
nM 7 3 
68 58 oh 
100% 100% 100% 
69 370 178 
ll 32% 31% 
2 h 6 
8) 8 65 63 
100% 101% 100% 
43 «1210 448 





TABLE 56.--Continued 
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Years of Professional 
Education and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
SeacLtstical Nieesarsaee 
Low (0-8 
x? 8.100 (df: 2) 4.821 (af: h) 0.575 (df: 2) 
Probability  .02 NS NS 
X° for table 13.495 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Med. (9-12) 
x@ 1.600 (df: 2) 0.669 (df: kh) 2.778 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table 5.047 (af: kh) 
Probability NS 
High eat) 
x? 5.250 (df: 2) 3.086 (df: h) 5.470 (df: 2) 
say NS NS NS 
X° for table 13.805 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Sum of x? for 
educational 
groups 14.950 (af: 6) Opes) (aleg 312) 8.823 (df: 6) 
Probability 605 NS NS 
oum of X* for 
entire table Suns (shes Zh) 
Probability NS 


ec 


“This country would be better off if we just stayed home and 


did not concern ourselves with the rest of the world." 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 57.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward isolationism, by 





Years of Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Educ ation Middle Class Working Class 
and Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Low (0-8) 
Agree 25% 39% 55% 7% 
Not sure, it 
depends 2 16 5 6 
Disagree is 5 1 7 
100% 100% 101% 100% 
N 48 38 22 378 
Med. (9-12) 
Agree 2h% 22% 20% 2h 
Not sure, it 
depends 1 1 6 v 
Disagree 69 71 7h 69 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 1a (c 25 h)y3 
High (12+) 
Agree 11% 8% 13% 18% 
Not sure, it 
depends 5 8 10 by 
Disagree 8h 8h eye 78 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 282 88 Si 15h 


educational level 
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TABLE 57.--Continued 


Years of 
Education Middle Class Working Class 





Statistical Measures 


Low (0-8) 


x° 9.096 (df: 2) 0.505 (df: 2) 
Probability FO NS 

X2 for table 9.600 (df: lk) 

Probability ~ 05 


Med. -12 


x? O.1bh (af: 2) 0.385 (df: 2) 
Ppobability NS NS 

X* for table 0.529 (df: ) 

Probability NS 


Heeh (12+) 


x¢ 1.267 (df: 2) 2.189 (af: 2) 
Ppobability NS NS 

X° for table 3.456 (df: i) 

Probability NS 


Sum of X* for edue 
cational groups 10.507 ( dtcuo) 3.079 (df: 6) 
Probability NS NS 
Sum of X* for table 13.585 (df: 12) 
Probability NS 





“"This country would be better off if we just stayed home and did 
not concern ourselves with problems in other parts of the world." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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Noneconomic Liberalism--Foreign Aid 


The other foreign affairs issue to be examined here is that of 
attitudes toward foreign aid. The attitude of a noneconomic liberal 
in this case would be in favor of foreign aid, while that of a non- 
economic conservative would be against foreign aid--a formulation which 
must be viewed with some trepidation, since there is also an economic 
issue involved. Those of high status, who would be presumed to be in 
favor of foreign aid as noneconomic liberals, could also be presumed 
to be opposed to it as economic conservatives because it raised their 
taxes. The resulting conflict of motives is likely to lessen status 
polarization on the issue. 

The relatively low status polarization on the foreign aid issue 
may be seen in Tables 58 and 59. In Table 58, 58 per cent of the status 
Stable in the professional and business category favor foreign aid, 
but so do 18 per cent of the status stable in the blue-collar category. 
In Table 59, 5 per cent of the subjectively status stable middle class 
favor foreign aid, but so do 51 per cent of the status stable working 
class. In view of this small range the difference in the attitudes 
of the mobile and the status stable would not be expected to be large. 

In Table 58 the status stable in the professional and business 
group are slightly more likely to favor foreign aid than are the up- 
wardly mobile. In the white-collar group the status stable slightly 
less often favor foreign aid than do either the upwardly or dowwardly 
mobile. In the blue-collar group the downwardly mobile are more often 


in favor of foreign aid than are the status stable. Thus in spite of 
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TABLE 58.--Objective mobility and attitude toward foreign aid 





Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude® SS UM exeF IM SS UM ex-F IM  SS~ ex-F 





Agree strongly 35% 264 18% 32% 334 3068 206 29% 2% 20% 


Agree, but not 


very strongly 23 27 Sul 3h 22 27 2h 28 2h 27 
Not sure, it 
depends 0s ih ak 3 28 1a: ee 19 27 7 
Disagree, but 
not very 
strongly 9 hk 10 18 nu 11 20 10°) 13 eo 
Disagree 
strongly 13 «618 27 13 6 Lh 20 Wn 22 19 
100% 99% 100 100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 100% 994 
N 173 180 8 38 = «a8 79 = 6 97 3b 258 


otatistical iceman 


x? 8.00 (af: 4k) 8.990 (af: 8) 3.655 (af: hk) 
Probability NS NS NS 

X@ for entire table 20.686 (df: 16) 

Probability NS 





“"'The United States should give economic help to the poorer 
countries of the world even if they can!t pay for it." 


On each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 59.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward foreign aid 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Attitude* Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Agree strongly 30% 28% 26% 26% 
Agree, but not 
very strongly 2h Sal 19 25 
Now sure, Lt 
depends 20 lig 26 sl 
Disagree, but not 
very strongly 10 8 ies lk 
Disagree strongly ie 17 i 21 
100% 101% 101% 101% 
N 62 196 86 928 
statistical Measures 
ie 3.831 (df: hy) 5.573 (df: 4h) 
Probability NS NS 
X“ for entire table 9.40) (df: 8) 
Probability NS 





“The United States should give economic help to the poorer 
countries of the world even if they can't pay for it." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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the small range all differences are in the same direction as found in 


the case of attitudes toward isolationism. 

For subjective mobility, however, the data as recorded in 
Table 59 provide no evidence of a relationship between subjective 
mobility and attitudes toward foreign aid in either the middle class 
or working class. 

When attitudes toward foreign aid are controlled by education, 
as in Tables 60 and 61, differences between the mobile and the status 
stable remain negligible. The exceptions are the objectively down- 
wardly mobile groups of high education in the white-collar and blue- 
collar categories. Contrary to what might be expected, a higher 
proportion of these groups favor foreign aid than do any other groups 
in the table, although even here the differences fall just short of 
Statistical significance. It is only at the highest educational 
level that the downwardly mobile differ in attitude from the status 
Stable, and the difference does not appear in the case of subjective 
mobility. The evidence is far from conclusive, but there is a hint 
here that where the downwardly mobile are markedly better educated 
than most of their new status peers they may use enlightened attitudes 
to emphasize the difference between themselves and other blue-collar 
workers. This would explain the failure of the difference to appear 
for the subjectively downwardly mobile, for where working class status 
is accepted (an essential part of the definition of subjective down= 
ward mobility used here) no such attitude differentiation would be 


expected to appear. 
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TABLE 60,--Objective mobility and attitude toward foreign aid, by 
education level 








Years of Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Education Professional 
and and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude® SS UM  exeF ™ SS UM ex-F mm £SS”7 ex-F 
Low (0=-8 
Agree 57% 50% 6h% 67% 02 602 29% 534 53% 57% 
Not sure, 
depends O 29 O 17 O 20 29 6 Lh 3 
Disagree 13 ZA. 36 17 O 20 3 Be 35 30 
100% 1003 100% $1014 0% 100% 101% 101% 100% 100% 
N 1h 1h 6 O LO 7 19 100 127 
Med. (9-12) 
Agree 59% Ské 386 Soe 56s 6b 43% hT% b6% SOZ 
Not sure, 
depends 13 18 25 O 22 9 10 2h 19 21 
Disagree 28 28 38 50 22 27 148 29 35 29 
100% 100% 101% 100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 100% 100% 
N 32 65 BZ ue 9 ae “al 45 192 102 
High (12+) 
Agree 57% 53% 53% 73% 56% 50% 50% 734 8S 52% 
Not sure, | 
depends 23 27 11 0 33 25 22 12 15 21 
Disagree 19 20 ay 27 sia 25 28 1S: Sil 28 


99% 100 101% $1006 100% 100% 100 100% 100% 101% 
N 134 101 38 22 9 36 18 35) 62 29 
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TABLE 60, -<Continued 





Years of Professional 
Education and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 





Siatvistical Neseeee 


Low (0-8 
x? 2.795 (df: 2) 0.071 (af: 4) 0.046 (af: 2) 
ee arene NS NS NS 
for table 2.91.3) (Gn cuop 
Probability NS 
Med. (9-12) 
x? 0.581 (df: 2) he 275 (af: ) 0.877 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
for table 5. 733 (diac) 
Probability 
Boren (12+ ) 
x? 0.472 (df: 2) 8.110 (df: ) 5.854 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X2 for table 14.436 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Sum of X* for 
educational 
groups 3.88 (df: 6) 12.456 (df: 12) 6.777 (df: 6) 
Probability NS NS NS 
Sum of X¢ for 
entire table 23.082 (df: 2h) 
Probability NS 





“"The United States should give economic help to the poorer 
countries.of the world even if they can't pay for it." 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex=farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 61,<-Subjective mobility and attitude toward foreign aid, by 
educational level 





Years of Respondent’!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Education Middle Class Working Class 
and E Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Low (0-8 ) 
Agree 57% 61% 59% 54% 
Not sure, depends 17 LZ 18 1h 
Disagree 26 27 23 32 
L008 100% 100% 100% 
N 7? Ta 22 370 
Med. (912) 
Agree 6% Sue 36% 118% 
Not sure, depends 18 19 30 19 
Disagree ol 28 33 33 
LOLS 1LOLé "99% 100% 
N 136 69 33 1.0 
High (12+) 
Agree 57% 60% 2% 51% 
Not sure, depends 22 19 26 18 
Disagree 21 21 32 30 
100% 100% 100% 99% 
N 279 86 31 18 





TABLE 61.--Continued 





Years of 
Education Middle Class 





Statistical Measures 
Low (0-8) 


xe 0.06 (df: 2) 
Pyobability NS 
Meetor table 

mrobabl Li ty 


Med, (912) 


x? 1.806 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 

X” for table 

Probability 


High (12+) 


x? 0.541 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 

xe for table 

Probability 


Sum of X*° for edu- 
cational groups Zocalo) 
Probabil}ty NS 
Sum of X~ for table 
Probability 





“"'The United States should give economic help to the poorer 


Lelih (af: 
NS 


en comudi. 
NS 


eho (af: 
NS 


FSSins, ebNe 
NS 


23 


Working Class 


Ji O)6 ye) (df: 
NS 
4) 


Cae 916 (dfs: 
NS 
4) 


1.235 (df: 
NS 
h) 


5.191 (df: 
NS 
12) 


countries.of the world even if they can't pay for it." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 


2) 


2) 


2) 


6) 
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Although attitudes on foreign aid do not constitute a clear 
test of noneconomic liberalism, the evidence for objective mobility 
lends some support to the conclusion that the upwardly mobile are 
more conservative on noneconomic issues than their status stable 
counterparts and that the downwardly mobile are more liberal on 
noneconomic issues than are their non-mobile status equals. For 
subjective mobility, however, there seems to be no difference between 


the mobile and stable on the issue of foreign aid. 


Conclusion 

This chapter has examined the political attitudes of the 
mobile on several economic and noneconomic issues. As Lipset has 
stated, and as the data of this chapter have confirmed, on economic 
issues those of high status tend to be conservative and those of low 
status liberal, while on noneconomic issues the relationship is 
reversed. If the mobile are influenced by the attitudes prevailing 
in their status of origin the upwardly mobile should be more liberal 
on economic questions and more conservative on noneconomic issues than 
others of equal status. In like manner the downwardly mobile should 
be more conservative on economic matters and more liberal on non-= 
economic matters than those of stable low status. 

The data presented in this chapter in large part support the 
hypothesis. The upwardly mobile are somewhat more liberal than those 
of stable high status on the issues of full employment policy and 


medicare, though not on the issue of public power and housing. On 
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noneconomic issues of foreign affairs the upwardly mobile are some- 
what more often conservative on the issues of isolationism and foreign 
aid than are their stable counterparts. 

The relationship is even clearer for the downwardly mobile. 
They are more conservative than those of stable low status on each 
of tne economic issues, more liberal on both of the foreign affairs 
issues. No important differences are apparent between objective and 
subjective mobility in this regard, except perhaps for a hint that the 
well educated among the downwardly mobile utilize enlighted attitudes 
to distinguish themselves from other blue-collar workers, 

The status stable members of the white-collar group are 
apparently more conservative than either the upwardly or downwardly 
mobile members of the group on both economic and noneconomic questions, 
though rarely at a statistically significant level. 

On both economic and noneconomic questions the upwardly and 
downwardly mobile show attitude distributions intermediate between 
those typical of groups of stable high status and groups of stable 
low status. Some of this difference is attributable to their early 
political socialization at a different status level, some to the 
differences in income and education between the mobile and the status 


Stable. The evidence presented in this chapter in large part supports 


hypothesis 1.0: For both the upwardly and downwardly mobile political 
loyalties and attitudes tend to change in the direction appropriate to 
their new status, but tend to lag behind their change in status. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SOCIAL MOBILITY AND POLITICAL INTEREST AND INVOLVEMENT 


Individuals vary greatly in the extent to which they are 
interested or involved in politics. Some people feel they understand 
the issues, follow the political campaigns with interest, and never 
fail to vote. Others feel baffled by politics, are little interested, 
and vote sporadically if at all. This chapter attempts to investigate 
the relationship of mobility to these aspects of orientation to the 
political system. 

One explanation of individual differences in orientation to 
politics is the cross-pressure hypothesis, first set forth in The 
People's Choice.? This hypothesis states that voters exposed to 
conflicting political influences react by political withdrawal and 
indecision. There have been several attempts to apply the cross= 
pressure hypothesis to the political behavior of the socially mobile, 
the assumption being that the mobile are more likely to be cross-= 
pressured than are the non=mobile. lLipset and Bendix conclude that 
because of cross-pressure both upwardly and downwardly mobile in- 


dividuals "are more likely to be apathetic, to abstain from voting 





ie F, Lazarsfeld, B. R. Berelson, and Helen Gaudet, The 
People's Choice (2d ed.) (New York: Columbia University Press, 
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and to show low levels of political interest than are the fnoeetie. 1 
Klsewhere Lipset suggests that cross-pressures related to mobility are 
a factor making for lower voting rates in the United States than in 


3 


Rurope. The authors of The American Voter suggest that the tendency 


to class misidentification typical of the mobile leads to cross- 
eeeice,” 

As a result of these suggestions in the literature, several 
hypotheses were stated in Chapter III based upon the assumption that 
the mobile, if cross=pressured, will evidence it by having lower levels 
of interest and involvement than do others at the same status level. 

In testing these hypotheses in this chapter three aspects of political 
orientation and their relationship to social mobility are treated. 


These are (1) political interest and activity, (2) feeling of political 


understanding and efficacy, and (3) voting turnout. 


Social Mobility and Political Interest 


Interest in politics is associated with status, with those of 
high status usually more interested in politics than those of low 
Status. If the mobile are cross-pressured they should be less interested 


in politics than are others at the same status level. This has been 


stated formally: 2.1--Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile more often 





“seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in Ind- 


ustrial Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959), pe 69. 


35. M, Lipset et al., "The Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of 
Political Behavior," in Gardner Lindzey (ed.) Handbook of Social Psycholo 
Vol. II (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 195), 1134. 


Uhneas Campbell et al., The American Voter (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1960), p. 372. 
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show low levels of political interest than do the nonemobile at the 


same status level. 

Table 62 demonstrates the relationship between interest in a 
political campaign and objective mobility. If only the professional 
and business category were examined the hypothesis would seem to be 
supported, a statistically significant proportion of the upwardly 
mobile reporting less interest in the campaign than is true for the 
status stable. In the white-collar category, however, both the 
upwardly and downwardly mobile report more interest in the campaign 
than do the status stable. Since the status stable white-collar 
group has been consistently deviant in other regards this could be 
considered a part of that same pattern of deviance. But in the blue- 
collar category the results are clearly contrary to the hypothesis, 
though falling just short of statistical significance. Thus the 
hypothesized relationship seems to hold only in the case of upward 
mobility. 

An alternative explanation of the data of Table 62 is available. 
The pattern is quite similar to that found on a number of variables in 
previous chapters: the mobile occupy a position on the characteristic 
intermediate between that typical of their status of origin and that 
of their new status. Table 62 merits re-examination with this hypothesis 
in mind. This is as would be expected if the mobile are still in- 
fluenced by their early political socialization at a different status 
level. The upwardly mobile in the professional and business category 


are less interested in the campaign than are the status stable members 
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TABLE 62,.--Objective mobility and interest in the campaign 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
Interest and Business White-Collar Blue~ollar 
Level 2 SS UM §ex-F I” SS UM exeF IM SS ex-F 
Very much 
interested 52% 2% 39% 45% 32% 37% 36% 384 29% 2h% 
Somewhat 
interested 38 39 38 ra 7 39 38 By 0 38 
Not much 
interested 10 19 23 Ly 7A 2h 26 25 32 38 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 
N 309 403 186 87 3h 152 GS Lue Cm 
SracistLcal Neceureas 
x? 11.486 (df: 2) 4.810 (af: 4) 6.243 (df: 2) 
Probability ent NS NS 
X* for entire table 21.540 (df: 8) 
Probability aOn 





“Some people don't pay much attention to the political campaigns. 
How about you, would you say that you have been very much interested, 
somewhat interested, or not much interested in following the political 
campaigns so far this year?" 


in each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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of the group, but more interested than are the status stable members 
of any lower status group. Similarly, the downwardly mobile members 
of the white-collar group are less interested than the status stable 
professional and business people, but more interested than any group 
of lower status. The same explanation accounts for the fact that the 
upwardly mobile white-collar and the downwardly mobile blue-collar 
members are more often very much interested in the campaign than are 
the status stable blue-collar workers. From this viewpoint the only 
deviant group is that of the status stable white-collar people, who 
are a trifle less interested in the campaign than would be expected, 
though even this deviation is quite pel, 

Table 63 breaks down interest in the campaign by income level. 
As may be seen, tendencies largely remain in the same directions, 
though the white-collar group is inconsistent and the magnitude of 
differences is somewhat reduced. Still, the upwardly mobile are on 
average somewhat less interested than the status stable at the same 
level, while the downwardly mobile tend to be somewhat more interested 
in the campaign than are their status peers. 

Essentially the same thing is true when a control for education 
is introduced, as in Table 64. While differences are no longer 
statistically significant, the upwardly mobile are in each case less 
interested in the campaign than are the status stable in the pro- 
fessional and business group, and the downwardly mobile in the blue- 
collar category are more interested than are the status stable in the 


highest and lowest educational groups, though the difference washes out 
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TABLE 63,--Objective mobility and interest in the campaign by income 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 


Interest in 
the Campai.gn® 
and Income Soo 


$0~3 999 


Very much ine 
terested 5% 

Somewhat ine 
terested 5 


Not much 
interested 10 
100% 
N 29 


$4 000-7 , 1:99 


Very much ine 
terested 


52h 


Somewhat ine 
terested 35 


Not much 
interested 12 


99% 
N 12h 


37,500 up 


Very much ine 
terested 53% 

Somewhat ine 
terested 39 


Not much 
interested 8 
100% 
N 1h8 


Professional 
and Business 
UM exe! 
33% 30% 

L6 3 
2 2% 
100% 99% 
ox 69 

42% h7é 

39 3h 

20 19 
101% 100% 
189 en 
53% ee 

35 42 

ie 15 
100% 99% 
Tah Bis 


DM 


Diz 
32 


1k 
100% 


28 


45% 


100% 
ny 


White-Collar 
Ss UM exeF 
334 31% 17% 
22 2 2 
wth 27 
99% 100% 100% 
55 29 
254 les 3% 
56 36 36 
19 DS 20 
100% 100% ~ 99% 
16 7h Lyhy 
UuS 7S 55% 
56 2 36 
0 21 S 
100% 100% 100% 
19 iL 


Blue-Collar 
IM 5S exer 
28% 30% 23% 
LS 36 3h 
28 3h lB 
101% 100% 100% 
29 «6321 0—Cs 33:7 
2% 28% 26% 
3h Ly 146 
2h Su 28 
100% 100% 100% 
91 Be 203 
39% 32% 38% 
39 7 38 
22 PAL 29 
100% 100% 100% 
23 68 21 
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TABLE 63, --Continued 





Professional 
Incane and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 


puavLStLCaLl Measures” 


0-3 999 
x¢ 2.203 (df: 2) 6.379 (af: 4) 0.93 (df: 2) 
Probability NS Ns NS 
X° for table 9.516 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
$l, ,000-7 , 499 
x* e555 (df: 2) 7.547 (af: hy) 6.031 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X¢ for table HS se eben 8) 
Probability e005 
$7,500 _ up 
1 vs) Fa (car) XO) oa 0.482 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
woetor table 4.865 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Sum of X2 for 
income groups 8.099 (df: 6) 16.968 (af: 12) 77 (df: 6) 
Probability NS NS NS 
Sum of X° for entire table 32.515 (df: 2h) 
Probability NS 





“Some people don't pay much attention to the political campaigns. 
How about you, would you say that you have been very much interested, 
somewnat interested, or not much interested in following the political 
campaigns so far this year?" 


> nabout what do you think your total income will be this year for 
yourself and your immediate family?" 


“Tn each case chi Square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 6),.--Objective mobility and interest in the campaign by education 


Interest in 
the Campaign® 
and Years of 


Paication 5S 
Low (0=8) 
Very much ine 
terested 58% 


Somewhat ine 
terested 33 


Not much ine 


terested 8 
99% 
N 12 


Med, (9-12) 


Very much ine 
terested 38% 

Somewhat ine 
terested Il 


Not much ine 
terested el 


100% 
N 78 
High (1 2+) 
Very much in- 
terested 564 


Somewhat ine 
terested 37 


Not much ine 
terested i, 
100% 
N 29 


UM 


5% 
27 
28 


100% 
60 


Si) 


ile: 
100% 
189 


exe} 


38 
eu 


100% 
48 


38% 


By, 


23 
100% 


69 
6% 
38 
16 


100% 
69 


DM 


17% 


50% 
36 
1h 
100% 
28 
49% 
0 
11 


100% 
47 


White-Collar 
5S UM 
0% 30% 
50 25 
50 45 
100% 100% 
2 20 
15% 26% 
62 6 
23 28 
100% 100% 
is 72 
47% = 52% 
By 35 
ae 13 
100% 100% 
19 60 


exek 


32% 
18 
50 
100% 
22 
3 Lie 


7 


1 
100% 


42% 
ho 
16 


100% 
Sil 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


Blue-Collar 
IM So exeF 
yl% 22% 2% 
eal 55) Be 
28 4S 47 
100% 100% 100% 
32 265 323 
32% 32% 26% 
0 43 48 
28 25 27 
100% 100% 101% 
(2. 399 e2Oo 
45% 34% 6% 
36 Ly Ld 
18 22 20 
99% 100% 100% 
bh 112 50 
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TABLE 6). --Continued 


Years of Professional 
Education and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 





BratLiSvuLcal Neacurcee 


Low (0-8 ) 
x° 2.136 (df: 2) 4.185 (af: )) 5,858 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X@ for table 12.179 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Med. (9-12 
xe Oval (CebRi= 2) 7.655 (af: ) 0,240 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X° for table 8.965 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
High 122) 
x¢ 4.998 (df: 2) 0.599 (dfs i) 1.798 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X@ for table (2395 \aiemeo) 
Probability NS 
Sum of x for edu= 
cation groups 8.205 (df: 6) L2. uso (Gime) 7.896 (df: 6) 
papeabi ls ty NS NS NS 
Sum of X* for table 28.50 (df: 2h) 
Probability NS 





“Some people don't pay much attention to the political campaigns. 
How about you, would you say that you have been very much interested, 
somewhat interested, or not much interested in following the political 
campaigns so far this year?" 


In each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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at the intermediate level. The white-collar pattern is again somee- 
what variable, though the status stable are inclined to be less 
interested in the campaign than the mobile at each educational level. 

The relationship between interest in the campaign and sub- 
jective mobility is shown in Table 65. Here again the original 
hypothesis based on the assumption of cross-pressures would make a 
correct prediction only in the case of the upwardly mobile, while a 
hypothesis based on persistence of patterns of the status of origin 
would predict correctly for both the upwardly and downwardly mobile. 
The upwardly mobile are slightly less interested than are the status 
stable members of the middle class, while the downwardly mobile are 
more interested in the campaign than those who have inherited their 
working class status. 

Another aspect of political interest against which the alter- 
native hypotheses may be tested is the intensity with which people 
hold their preferences for a political candidate. Data on intensity 
of political preference and objective mobility is reported in Table 
66, As is the case for interest in the campaign, a cross-pressure 
hypothesis predicts correctly only in the case of the upwardly mobile. 
On the other hand, a hypothesis based on the persistence of status 
patterns correctly predicts the direction of all differences except 
for the low level of intensity reported by the white-collar status 
stable. With this single exception, the upwardly mobile are less apt 
to care intensely which party wins the election than are their status 
stable peers, while the downwardly mobile are more likely to care 


intensely than are their status equals. 
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TABLE 65.--Subjective mobility and interest in the campaign 


Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Interest Status Upwardly DownwardLy otatus 
evel * Stabile Mobile Mobile Stable 
Very much 
interested 2% Bie 3% 2h 
Somewhat 
interested ho 1,3 37 39 
Not much 
interested 18 20 30 37 
100% 100% 101% 100% 
N 506 222 98 117 
Statistical Measures 
oe 1.569 (df: 2) e492 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
X* for entire table 6.060 (df: \) 
Probability NS 





“Some people don't pay much attention to the political campaigns. 
How about you, would you say that you have been very much interested, 
somewhat interested, or not much interested in following the political 
campaigns so far this year?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 66,--Objective mobility and intensity of political preference 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Intensity SS) UM” exeF DM SS UM ex=-F mM  £SS~ ex-F 
Care very 
much 42% 334 30% 40 18% 334 37% 35% 2e a2 
Care pretty 
much 38 2 ra 38 2 ik 29 3m ln. 40 
Don't care 
very much i Le 19 LO 2h 19 21 22 21 21 


Don't care 
ea LL 7 8 10 12 15 8 13 12 14 18 


100% 101% 100% 100% 994101% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


N 298 395 18h 8h = 33 14u5 CC 827567 


Statistical Measures? 

xe 7.99 (df: 3) 9.802 (df: 6) 9.530 (df: 3) 
Brobability NS NS 205 

X*° for table 26.831 (df: 12) 

Probability Ol 


“Generally speaking, would you say that you personally care a good 
deal which party wins the presidential election this fall or that you don't 
care very much which party wins?* 

On each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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Since the intensity an individual feels about the outcome of 
an election is likely to fluctuate from one election to the next, 
depending on the candidates involved, Table 67 breaks down intensity 
of political preference by election years. An inspection of the table 
reveals that the pattern remains consistent in each election year. 

In every election year the downwardly mobile more often care very much 
who wins than do their status stable peers, while with the exception 
of the white-collar group the upwardly mobile are less likely to care 
very much who wins than are their status equals. 

One further aspect of the intensity of political preference 
worth examination is the relationship of intensity to party preference. 
It could be argued that those mobile who retain the party allegiance 
typical of their status of origin find it in conflict with self-interest 
in their new status position, and so are not likely to care very much 
who wins, while those who adhere to the "correct" party for their new 
status "overeidentify" and thus care more strongly than do others in 
the same circumstances. Such a supposition would not be supported by 
the data reported in Table 68. In the professional and business 
category the upwardly mobile less often report caring very much who 
Wins in each case, whether they are Republicans, Democrats, or 
Independents. In the blue=collar category the downwardly mobile are 
a little less likely to care strongly if they are Democrats, but 
much more likely to have an intense preference when they are Republicans. 
It is in the group of downwardly mobile Republicans that one finds 


those who would "rather fight than switch." 
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TABLE 67,.--Objective mobility and intensity of political preference by 
election years 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Election Professional 





Year* and and Business White-Collar BlueCollar 
Intensity SS UM = ex-F I! Ss) UM ex-9F DM Shs) exe! 
1952 
Care very 
much u5% 32% 28% 45% 25% 32% 4 8=— 39% 45% 27% 22% 
Care pretty 
much 36 45 48 34, Sak 46 30 29 LO 
Don'ft care 
very much 14 17 19 9 19 fi 2h 19 19 Zi 
Don't care 
Bt all mM 6 in 11 25 9 6 6 13 15 


“99% 1002 99% 99% 100% 100% 99% 99% ~99% 100% 
N 118 +206 91 dh 16 56 Bo 3L 329 236 


1956 
Care very 
much 38% 3% 32% 336 1lbe 35% 33% 33% 23% 19% 
Care pretty 
much By 36 aS 45 50 39 28 32 oO 38 
Don't care 
very much 1) 20 19 y 29 21 A&M, 21 fa 23 
Don't care 
at all 9 10 14 eZ 7 5 18 Ly 16 20 
100% 100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 
N 1h5 156 8h BB 14 (iS) By 96 371 273 
1960 
Care very 
much 47% 366 29% 45% 306 0S 35% 31% 23% 22% 
Care pretty 
much 32 42 Zi eT 50 oo 32 43 42 36 
Don't care 
very much 16 EZ of Thu 10 19 23 20 20 22 
Don't care 
at all 5 10 16 Tigh 10 8 LO 6 15 20 


100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 96 105 51 22 10 52 31 9 19 152 
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TABLE 67. --Continued 


Professional 
Blection Year and Business White=Collar Blue-Collar 





BeauLStical Wee” 


1952 
ee 5.825 (df: 3) 6.72 (af: 6) 5.243 (df: 3) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X@ for table 7. COm ude: mie) 
Probability NS 
1956 
x¢ 2.330 (df: 3) 6.113 (df: 6) 4.97 (af: 3) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table 13.417 (df: 12) 
Probability NS 
1960 
x" 4.259 (df: 3) 2.657 (af: 6) 3.120 (af: 3) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X° for table 10.036 (df: 12) 
Probability NS 
Sum of x2 hor 
election years” 12.lah (df: 9) 15.512 (df: 18) 13. 3317 gee 
peoosn il i ty NS NS NS 
Sum of X* for table lL. 263 (df: 36) 
Probability NS 


“Generally speaking, would you say that you personally care a good 
deal which party wins the presidential election this fall or that you don't 
care very much which party wins?" 


Orn each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


“Summing is not entirely legitimate in this case, since some of 
the same respondents were interviewed in 1960 who had been interviewed 
in 1956. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 68,--Objective mobility and intensity of political preference by 
party preference 


Party Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 
Preference® Professional 
and and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 


Intensity” SS UM” ex-F IM SS UM ex-F m™  SS”7 ex-F 





Democrat 
Care very 
much 36% 33% 29% 6% 0% 28% Ube 2u% 27% 2% 
Care pretty 
much Tal oo 6 38 71 55 ran 3h hh 43 
Don't care 
very much 16 18 16 5 29 9 2h 27 19 20 
Don't care 
at all 8 10 8 ik 0 8 7 15 10 15 
I01% 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% “99% 100% 100% 99% 
N 10l 160 ~ 85 37 7 6h 62 9 377 wees 
Republican 
Care very 
much 512 has 38K GH OH STH 35H CHK 30K_— 29K 
Care pretty 
much 38 YL 442 39 30-32 50 22 143 ral 
Don't care 
very much 10 2 16 i 30 8 8 12 17 20 
Don't care 
at all 2 5 7 20 3 8 5 ~6. 10 10 
101% 100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 101% 100% 100% 100% 
N uh 128 55 28 20 24 26 bt 162 2125 
Ind. , Other 
Care very 
much 39% 22% 23% 21% 33% ##20% 20% 27% 16% 13% 
Care pretty 
much 3h 47 30 37 50 el 7 3h 3h 5) 
Don't care 
very much 1) 2h a4 21 O hi 55 23 27 2h, 
Don't care 
etanal 13 7 Zi: ey 1a: 0 16 2h 28 


20 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 101% 100% 
N 83 107 uh 19 6 bly 15 bh 217 19 
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TABLE 68, --Continued 
Party Professional 
Preference and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 





‘ Cc 
Statistical Measures 


Democrat 
x¢ 0.683 (4f: 3) 11.033 (df: 6) 14.065 (df: 3) 
Probability NS . NS NS 
for table 15. 7on (are 12) 
Probability NS 
Republican 
xe 3.000 (df: 3) 14.970 (df: 6) 14.257 (df: 3) 
Ppobability NS 005 - Ol: 
X° for table B2n227(cGemn 2) 
Probability OL 
tic. , Other 
fag LO.LNS (af: 3) 6.083 (af: 6) 3.699 (af: 3) 
Probability O2 NS NS 
me for table 20,227) (ot ae) 
Probability NS 
Sum of xe for pref- 
erence groups 14.128 (df: 9) 32.086 (df: 18) 20. 021 (Ce) 
Probability NS 05 Ok 
Sam of X~ for table 68.236 (df: 36) 
Probability OO] 





“Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


Duceneral ly speaking, would you say that you personally care a 
good deal which party wins the presidential election this fall or that 
you don't care very much which party wins?! 


“Tn each case chi Square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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An explanation of the tendency of the downwardly mobile 
Republicans to care intensely who wins in terms of the persistence 
of attitudes learned earlier at a higher status level is in this case 
insufficient. Although the hypothesis would correctly predict the 
direction of difference, it is inadequate to explain the magnitude 
of the difference, because the downwardly mobile Republicans care 
intensely who wins even more often than do the Republicans in higher 
Status groups. it may be that these downwardly mobile individuals 
use their Republican identification as one way of rejecting working 
class status. 

The relationship of subjective mobility to intensity of 
preference is reported in Table 69. As before, the upwardly mobile 
less often report caring very much than do other members of the middle 
class, and the downwardly mobile are more apt to care very much who 
wins than are the status stable members of the working class. 

A final aspect of political interest to be examined is the 
extent to which individuals take some political action other than 
voting. The least demanding kind of action is that of talking to 
other people in the attempt to get them to support one’s preferred 
candidate, Yet less than one-third of respondents report even this 
limited activity, as may be seen in Table 70. The pattern of Table 70 
for political activity as evidenced by talking to other people is 
identical to that found for other indicators of political interest 
and intensity. The upwardly mobile less often talked to other people 


than did others of equal status, while the downwardly mobile more often 
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TABLE 69,--Subjective mobility and intensity of political preference 


Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Intensity® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Care very much 37% 30% 33% 22% 
Care pretty much 38 36 37 38 
Don't care very much 16 21 22 23 
Donft care at all 9 12 8 io 
100% 99% 100% 100% 
N 488 ZA A 95 LOR 
Statistical Measures 
x*  §.748 (af: 3) 7.652 (df: 3) 
Probability NS NS 
X* for entire table niece Tey ie Csi 5) 
Probability 05 





“"'Generally speaking, would you say that you personally care a 
good deal which party wins the presidential election this fall or that 
you don't care very much which party wins?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 70.2-Objective mobility and political activity 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 

and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Retivity* Ss UM ex-F IM SS UM ex-F m™ 5S ex-F 
Talked 42% 35% 32% 39% 25% 25% 3h% 354 29% 19% 
Didn't talk 58 65 68 61 75 iS 66 65 ca 81 


100% 100% 100%  ##100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


N 292 376 18) 83 32 «12 82 143 745 550 


otabistical Neweurede 
2 


i 3.699 (df: 1) 7S Cdr: a 2) 2, 236 (ane) 
Probability NS NS NS 

X° for entire table 10.686 (df: ) 

Probability £05 





“"Did you talk to any people and try to show them why they should 
vote for.one of the parties or candidates?" 


Ein each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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tried to convince others. the same pattern is repeated in the case 
of subjective mobility as shown in Table 71. Though the differences 
are not statistically significant, the upwardly mobile less often 
talked than dic other members of the middle class, while the down- 
wardlLy mobile more often tried to convince other people than did the 
status stable members of the working class. 

The evidence compels rejection of hypothesis 2.1. If the 
mobile are cross-pressured it is not revealed in these data. The 
results are much better explained by the same basic hypothesis that 
has been supported in previous chapters: that the mobile tend to be 
intermediate between their status of origin and their new status on 
traits of political relevance. In the case of political interest and 
involvement such a hypothesis would predict differences between the 
mobile and the status stable in virtually every instance reported here, 
With the familiar exception of the status stable white-collar workers, 
who tend to evidence lower degrees of interest and involvement than 
anticipated. With this exception the upwardly mobile are less interesie d 
and involved in politics than are their status equals, while the dowe- 
wardly mobile tend to be more interested and involved than are those 


of stable Low status. 


Social Mobility and Political Efficacy 


Related to an individual's degree of political interest and 
involvenent is the extent to which he feels he is able to understand 


political issues and has an effective voice in government. A hypothesis 
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TABLE 7l.-<Subdjective mobility and political activity 





Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardLy Status 
Activity? Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Talked 38% 334 30% 2he 
Didn't talk 62 67 70 76 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 502 218 96 1133 
Statistical Measures 
x? 1.138 (af: 1) 1.78) (af: 1) 
Ppobability NS NS 
X° for entire table 2.922 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 





opid you talk to any people and try to show them why they should 
vote for one of the parties or candidates?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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based upon the assumption that the mobile are cross-pressured has been 


stated formally: 2.2--Both the upwardly and cownwardly mobile more 
often feel politically ineffectual than do the nonemobile at the same 


status level. 

Table 72 reports the relationship of objective mobility to 
feelings of political efficacy. As was the case for various indicators 
of political interest, a cross-pressure hypothesis is supported only 
by the data for upward mobility, that for downward mobility showing a 
difference opposite to that hypothesized. As before, a hypothesis 
based upon the persistence of patterns learned in the status of origin 
offers a better explanation. In the case of feelings of political 
efficacy reported in Table 72 the upwardly mobile more often feel that 
they have no say about what the government does than do the status 
stable members of the professional and business group. The downwardly 
mobile less often feel politically ineffectual than do the status 
stable in either the white-collar or blue-collar group. The status 
stable members of the white-collar group are again the only ones un-= 
accounted for by the hypothesis: they feel more ineffectual politically 
than any other group of any status. 

When feeling of political efficacy is controlled by income, 
as in Table 73, differences persist in the same direction. In the 
professional and business category the upwardly mobile more often 
feel unable to affect what government does than do the status stable 
in both the highest and the lowest income groups, though the difference 


washes out at medium income levels. In the blue-collar category the 
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TABLE 72.--Objective mobility and feeling of political efficacy 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Professional 

and Business 
Poti tude* Ss UM  ex-F 
Agree 12% 19% 1% 
Disagree 88 81 81 


100% 100% 100% 
N 309 Oh 186 


BeacLstLcal Maneursca 


es 6.54 (af: 1) 
Erovabi lity 202 

X°* for entire table 
Probability 


White-Collar Blue-Collar 
DM SS UM exaF IM 55 exeaF 


23% 3% 2% 2% 19% 31% 0% 


Ti 57 76 76 81 69 60 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 1002 


86° 35 152 98h 1h ee 


5.928 (df: 2) 6.3268 (ce aay 
NS On 

20.798 (df: h) 
O01 





“People like me don't have any say about what the government does." 


ares each case chi square computation omits the ex=farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 73.--Objective mobility and feeling of political efficacy by income 





Attitude? 
end 
Income? 


$0-3 999 
neree 


Disagree 


N 
$4 ,000~7 199 
Agree 


Disagree 


N 
37,500 up 
Agree 


Disagree 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


9S 


15% 


85 
100% 


12h 


11% 
89 
100% 

18 


UM 


30% 
70 
100% 


92 


15% 


385 
100% 


189 


16% 


8h 
100% 


nee! 


ex-F 


28% 


(2 
100% 


69 


15% 


85 
100% 


78 


White-Collar 
DM Ss UM 
21% 56% 35% 
79 ne 65 
100% 100% 100% 
2 02—Ctsi«@s 5S 
21% Wile 18% 
79 59 82 
100% 100% 100% 
38 af 74 
32% 33% 16% 
68 67 8); 
100% 100% 100% 
19 9 19 


ex-F 


100% 


28 


2% 


76 
100% 


43 


O% 


100 
100% 


i 


Blue<ollar 
IM SID) ex-—F 
29% 35% 6% 
fe 65 5h 
100% 100% 100% 
28 6319s 33 ak 
18% 29% 31% 
82 rae 69 
100% 100% 100% 
90 Bic 202 
13% COLES LS 
87 80 ié 
100% 100% 100% 
23 69 22 
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TABLE 73,--continued 


Professional 
Income and Business White=-Collar Blue-Collar 





BEaAGLSULC aL Measures© 


$0=3.999 
iG 12.483 (af; 4) 3.843 (af: 2) 0.709 (df: 1) 
Probability 001 NS NS 
Mw foretable 16.035 (df: ) 
Probability Oph 
$l ,000~7 , 199 
x¢ 00] 0)-n Charme ne (dt tao) 5 1.73. (cic 
Probability NS NS 205 
m- for table 9.726 (df: ) 
Probability 205 
$7,500 up 
xe 1.030 (df: 1) 1.602 (df: 2) 0.601 (df: 1) 
Probability NS NS NS 
i for table 32233 (ana) 
Probability NS 
sum of xe for ine 
come groups 122516 (df: 3) 9.993 (at. 16) 6.483 (df: 3) 
mea y Sill NS NS 
Sum of X° for table 28.99) (df: 12) 
Probability - Ol 





“People like me don't have any say about what the government does," 


Onabout what do you think your total income will be this year for 
yourself and your immediate family?" 


“In each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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Govnwardly mobile more often feel politically efficacious than do 

the status stable at every income level. In the white-collar group 
the deviance of the status stable is consistent: they are more apt 

to feel politically ineffectual than either the upwardly or downwardly 
mobile at each income level. For the table as a whole differences 
remain statistically significant even after controlling for income 
Gurlerences. 

The results of controlling for education, as in Table 7h, are 
virtually identical to those when income is controlled. In the pro- 
fessional and business category the mobile more often feel ineffectual 
in both the highest and lowest education categories, though again the 
difference washes out at the intermediate level. In the blue-collar 
group the downwardly mobile more often feel politically effective than 
the status stable at every education level, and in the white-collar 
group the status stable are more apt to feel ineffectual than either 
the upwardly or downwardly mobile at every level. Again, differences 
remain statistically significant for the table as a whole. 

When subjective mobility is used as a criterion, as in Table 75, 
differences are in the same direction, although statistically significant 
only in the middle class. The upwardly mobile more often feel politically 
impotent than do the status stable in the middle class, and in the working 
class the downwardly mobile less often feel themselves politically im- 
potent than do the status stable. 

Closely related to feelings of political efficacy are feelings 


of political understanding. A man who does not feel he understands 
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TABLE 74.--Objective mobility and feeling of political efficacy, by 





Attitude 
and 

Years of 
Education 


Low (0-3) 


Agree 


Disagree 


N 


Meds (9-12 
Agree 


Disagree 


N 


pee (12+ ) 
Agree 


Disagree 


education 





Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


55 


17% 


83 
100% 


12 


21% 


19 
100% 


78 


% 
Al 
100% 


ZZ 


UM 


3h 


66 
100% 
61 


100% 


DS) 


Lhd 
86 
100% 


190 


ex=F 


28% 
72 
100% 
47 


10% 
90 
100% 


70 


DM 


50% 


50 
100% 


ec 


17% 
83 
100 
7 


White-Collar 
ss oUM 
1004 30% 
Oo 70 
100% 100% 
2 520 
5uS 9% 
4671 
100% 100% 
ie 
30% 15% 
70 #8685 
100% 100% 
20 60 


ex=-F 


4o% 
55 


100% 


20 


19% 
81 
100% 


32 


16% 
8h 
100% 
32 


Blue-Collar 


IM 


30% 


70 
100% 


30 


19% 
81 
100% 


12 


11% 
89 
100% 


SS 


43% 
57 
100% 


261 


26% 
7h 
100% 


02 


21% 
19 
100% 


LE 


ex=F 


50% 
50 
100% 
308 


32% 
69 
101% 


200 


Lhe 
86 


100% 
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TABLE 7l),--Continued 





Years of Professional 
Education and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 





ELALLSticaL tener 


iow (0-8 
x* 1.466 (4f: 1) We27h (df: 2) 2.208 (df: 1) 
eee NS NS NS 
X* for table (Agiite’ (bas Ih) 
Probability NS 
Med. (9=1 2) 
x* 0.080 (df: 1) 7.357 (af: 2) 1.810 (af: 1) 
Probability NS 205 NS 
X* for table O Qi at s Say) 
Probability NS 
High (12+) 
x2 3.122 (df: 1) 2,335 (df: 2) 1.86 (af: 1) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table To32le de ae 
Probability NS 
Sum of x? for edu- 
cational groups 4.668 (df: 3) 13.966 (df: 6) 5.882 (df: 3) 
Probability NS .05 NS 
Sum of X¢ for table 24.516 (df: 12) 
Probability swe 





“"People like me don't have any say about what the government does." 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 75.--Subjective mobility and feeling of political efficacy 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardlLy status 
Attitude® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Agree 15% 23% 29% 35% 
Disagree 85 77 aa 65 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 508 222 97 1136 
Statistical Measures 
x¢ 6.93 (df: 1) 1.588 (af: 1) 
Probability OL NS 
X¢@ for entire table 8.522 (df: 2) 
Probability 202 





“People like me don't have any say about what the government 
does." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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politics is unlikely to believe he can affect the course of events. 
Data on objective mobility and feeling of political understanding 
are reported in Table 76. 

The relationship of feelings of political understanding to 
objective mobility is similar to that already reported for feelings 
of political efficacy. The upwardly mobile less often feel that they 
understand politics than do the status stable in the professional and 
business category, while in the blue-collar category the downwardly 
mobile are more likely to feel they understand what is going on than 
do other members of the working class. In the white-collar group, 
however, a difference is to be noted, The status stable members of 
the white-collar category who were consistently less likely to believe 
they could affect the course of political events than either of the 
mobile groups, somewhat more often feel they understand politics than 
do either mobile group. fThis difference is virtually meaningless 
Statistically however, while the differences in both the professional 
and business and blue-collar groups are highly significant statistically. 

Because feelings of political understanding are likely to be 
closely related to the amount of education an individual has had it 
is desirable to introduce a control for education. This is done in 
Table 77. In the professional and business category the upwardly 
mobile less often feel they understand politics than do the status 
stable at both the highest and lowest levels, while the difference 
washes out at the intermediate level. In the blue-collar category the 


downwardly mobile more often feel they understand politics than do the 
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TABLE 76,-<-Objective mobility and feeling of political understanding 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude® SS UM exeF m™ SS UM ex-F mM  SS~7 ex-F 
Agree 43% 57% 61% 57% 5u%S 60% 64% 7% 69% 79% 
Disagree Si h3 39 13 446 0 36 53 31 21 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 308 03 189 86 35 151 85 hs 779 56k 
Dau Stical Mceanroea 
xe 13.773 (df: 1) 0.532 (df: 2) 25.581 (df: 1) 
Probability e OOL NS eOOL 
X° for table 39.886 (df: lh) 
Probability O01 





“"Sometimes politics and government seem so complicated that a 
person like me can't really understand what's going on." 


Tn each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 77.--Objective mobility and feeling of political understanding, by 


Attitude? 
and 

Years of 
Education 


Low (0-8 
Agree 


Disagree 


N 


Med. (912 ) 


Agree 


Disagree 


High 2h) 
Agree 


Disagree 


education 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


SS 


2% 
58 
100% 


l2 


65% 
Bp 


100% 


78 


3% 


> ala 


UM 


61% 
39 
100% 
él 


Oz 


36 
100% 


154 


49% 


51 
100% 


188 


exe! 


57% 
33 
100% 
9 


6% 
36 
100% 


70 


IM 


9 2h 


100% 


l2 


5% 


100% 


27 


L7z 


53 
100% 


White-Collar 
Sys) UM 
100% 60% 
0 Ke) 
100% 100% 
2 20 
69% 71% 
St 29 
100% 100% 
AS 72 
40% 7% 
60 53 
100% 100% 
20 59 


ex=F 


90f, 
10 


100% 


50% 


le 


Ba 


53% 


47 
100% 


32 


Blue-Collar 


IM 


50% 


1,0 
100% 


30 


48% 


52 
100% 


36% 


6h 
100% 


SS 


79% 


100% 
266 


6h4 
36 
100% 


4,01 


0% 


1,0 
100% 


112 


exe! 


88% 


a2 
100% 


315 


114 


29 
100% 


198 


53% 


7 
100% 
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TABLE 77.--Continued 





Years of Professional 
Education and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 





BpeacvLsuLcaL Messurese 


Low (0-8 ) 
x? 1.480 (df: 1) 4.629 (df: 2) 5.748 (af: 1) 
Probability NS NS 02 
X* for table 11.857 (df: h) 
Probability 02 
Med. (9-12) 
iG 0.069 (df: 1) 4.259 (df: 2) 7.263 (df: 1) 
Probability NS NS eOL 
Xx“ for table 11.592 (dt: 
Probability 005 
High (12+) 
x2 9.uhh (af: 1) 0.353 (df: 2) 6.982 (df: 1) 
Probability alent NS Ol 
X° for table 16.778 (df: 1) 
Probability «OL 
Sum of X° for 
education groups 10.993 (df: 3) 9.2) (df: 6) AVE SSI (ste 8) 
eae oS e0z NS eOOL 
of X° for table 10.227 (df: 12) 
= nOol 





“Sometimes politics and government seem so complicated that a 
person like me can't really understand what's going on," 


In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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Status stable at every educational level. In the white-collar group 
the pattern is inconsistent, showing no clear evidence of difference 
between groups. For the table as a whole differences between the 
mobile and status stable remain statistically significant at a high 
level. 

As has been the case for the other variables considered in 
this chapter, subjective mobility presents a pattern similar to that 
for objective mobility, but with reduced magnitude. As Table 78 
illustrates, in the middle class the upwardly mobile are somewhat less 
likely than are the status stable to feel they understand politics, 
while in the working class the downwardly mobile somewhat more often 
believe they understand politics than do the status stable. In neither 
case, however, are the differences statistically significant. 

On the basis of the evidence hypothesis 2.2 must be rejected. 
As was the case for political interest, a cross=pressure hypothesis 
is able to correctly predict differences only in the case of the up- 
wardly mobile, while the downwardly mobile show a trend opposite to 
that predicted. A hypothesis based upon the persistence of the ine 
fluence of early political socialization at a different status level is 
able to correctly predict all differences except for the case of the 
Status stable white-collar group. In that case individuals less often 
report feelings of political efficacy than do their status peers, 
though they do as often feel that they understand politics. With this 


exception the upwardly mobile less often feel that they understand or 
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TABLE 78.-<-Subjective mobility and feeling of political understanding 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Attitude* Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Agree 8% 53% 62 70% 
Disagree 52 7 36 30 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 503 222 98 1135 
Statistical Measures 
x? LeWlh (af: 1) 1.506 (df: 1) 
Probability NS NS 
X* for entire table 2-920" (Gime) 
Probability NS 





“Sometimes politics and government seem so complicated that a 
person like me can't really understand what's going on." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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can affect politics than do their status equals, while the downwardly 
mobile more often believe they understand and can affect political 


events than do their status equals. 


Social Mobility and Voting Turnout 


One of the traits supposed to accompany political cross= 


pressure is a lower voting rate. This was stated as a formal 


hypothesis: 2.3-=-Both the upwardly and downwardly mobile more often 
abstain from voting than do the non=mobile at the same status level. 


But since the evidence already examined does not support the assumption 
that the mobile are cross-pressured, there is no reason to expect the 
hypothesis to hold in the case of voting rates. A more probable result 
is that those groups which evidence high interest and involvement in 
politics will have a high rate of voting turnout, and that those less 
interested and involved will more often abstain from voting. 

Evidence on the relationship of objective mobility to voting 
turnout is reported in Table 79. An examination of the table reveals 
that the pattern is identical to that to be expected if high interest 
levels are assumed to lead to high turnout rates. In the professional 
and business category the status stable have voted more regularly than 
have the upwardly mobile. In the blue-collar category the downwardly 
mobile have voted more regularly than have the status stable. Finally, 
in the white-collar category the status stable group evidence their 
lesser interest in politics by having voted less regularly than either 


the upwardly or downwardly mobile. Differences between the mobile and 
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TABLE 79,-<Cbjective mobility and voting turnout 








Elections Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 
in which Professional 

Respondent and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Voted* SS UM ss ex=F DM SS UM exeF my SS exeF 





All of them 61% 55% Uié 48% lO 554 51% hoe 38% 27% 


Most of them 2h 20 26 21 17 13 22 20 19 20 

Same of them fi 9 12 Lh if ue) 16 4 16 21 

None 8 16 15 17 26 19 Tia Za 27 31 

100% 100% 100 ##100% 100% 100% 100% 00% 100% ~99% 

N 309 06 188 86 35. 151 85 147. 782 579 

Statistical (oe 

x? 11.996 (df: 3) h.769 (af: 6) 2.280 (af: 3) 

Probability OE NS NS 

X2° for table 19.045 (df: 12) 

Probability NS 





“tT the elections for president since you have been old enough 
to vote, would you say that you have voted in all of them, most of then, 
some of them, or none of them?" 

In each case chi square computation: omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 1956, 1960. 
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the status stable are statistically significant in this case only 
for the professional and business category. 

The relationship of subjective mobility to voting turnout, 
as shown in Table 80, is similar to that for objective mobility. 

In the middle class the status stable have voted slightly more regularly 
than have the upwardly mobile, though the difference has no statistical 
Sienificance. In the working class the downwardly mobile have voted 
quite a bit more regularly than have the status stable, and in this 

case the difference is statistically significant. 

Thus hypothesis 2.3 must also be rejected on the basis of the 
evidence. AS was the case for other variables examined in this chapter 
the facts accord more closely to the hypothesis that the mobile are 
intermediate between their status of origin and their new status on 


political traits. 


Conclusion 

All three hypotheses derived from the assumption that the 
mobile are cross-pressured examined in this chapter have had to be 
rejected on the evidence. Although the data reveals clear and con- 
Sistent differences between the status stable and the mobile with 
regard to levels of political interest, feelings of political efficacy 
and regularity of voting turnout, these differences are not compatible 
with a cross-pressure interpretation. An alternative interpretation 
fits the data better: that the mobile are still sufficiently influenced 


by their status of origin that they retain traces of the political 
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TABLE 80,--Subjective mobility and voting turnout 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Voted® Stable | Mobile Mobile Stable 
All of them 56% 52% 47% 3% 
Most of them 22 ol 26 22 
Some of them 10 ake ali 19 
None 12 13 16 25 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 508 222 98 1155 
Statistical Measures 
x¢ 0.898 (df: 3) 10.916 (df: 3) 
Probability NS 02 
X° for entire table Tl. Olu (dtcaeon 
Probability NS 





“Tn the elections for president since you have been old enough 
to vote, would you say that you have voted in all of them, most of them, 
some of them, or none of them?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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behavior typical of that status. As this hypothesis would predict, 
the mobile evidence a distribution on all measures of political 
interest and involvement that is between that shown by the status 
stable in their status of origin and the status stable in their new 
status. 

Whether objective or subjective mobility is used as a measure, 
at high status levels the upwardly mobile are less often interested 
in politics, less often feel they understand or can affect political 
events, and vote less regularly than do those of stable high status. 
At the lower end of the status scale the downwardly mobile tend to 
be more interested in politics, to feel they understand and can affect 
political events, and to vote more regularly than do those of stable 
low status. The one deviant group is again the status stable white- 
collar category, where though the status stable feel they understand 
politics as well as do the mobile at the same level, they are less 
often interested or involved in politics, less often feel they can af- 
fect political events, and are less often regular voters than are 
either the: upwardly or downwardly mobile members of the white-collar 


category. 
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CHAPTER IX 
SOCIAL MOBILITY, PREJUDICE, AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


The literature on social mobility is full of suggestions that 
the mobile are less secure or less well integrated in their social 
environment than are the non=-mobile. This presumed insecurity of 
the mobile has been said to be reflected in hostility toward minority 
groups, reduced concern for the rights of others, lower rates of 
participation in voluntary organizations, lower rates of union member= 
ship, and dissatisfaction with society and their place in it. While 
evidence of varied scope and quality has been offered in support of 
these generalizations, varying sample bases and differing definitions 
of mobility make it difficult to determine their validity for the 
mobile as a whole. 

This chapter offers data bearing on several kinds of attitude 
in which the mobile have been said to differ from the non-mobile,. 
Since all of the data are from the same source, handled in the same 
manner, and subject to the same criteria of mobility, generalization 
is easier and it is possible to determine whether varying results 
reflect different issue orientations rather than simply different 
Sample bases, 

Most of the questions treated in this chapter are of the 


kind to which lipset!s term "noneconomic liberalism" was applied 
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in Chapter VII. As will be seen, however, not all of these non- 
economic issues fit easily on the same liberal-conservative dimension. 
The race iSsue in particular seems not to share the same attitude 
distribution with other noneconomic issues. 

Attitudes of the mobile toward minority groups and the rights 
of others are examined in this chapter in terms of attitudes toward 
Negroes getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, toward school 
desegregation, and toward rights of government employees. The member- 
ship rates of the mobile in voluntary organizations and in unions are 
compared with those of the non=mobile. The general orientation of the 
mobile toward society is examined by comparing them with the non-mobile 
in terms of trusting or distrusting groups and on several expressions 
of attitude which reflect satisfaction or dissatisfaction with their 


social situation. 


Fair Treatment of Negroes in Jobs and 
Housing 


One of the issues of noneconomic liberalism specifically 
mentioned by Lipset is that of race relations. It is Lipset's thesis 
that on noneconomic issues, of which race relations is an example, 
those of high status are more tolerant than those of low status.~ AB 
racial prejudice is associated with status there are grounds for 
suspecting that it may also be associated with mobility. But research 


on the relationship between mobility and prejudice has resulted in 





1 seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Anchor Books, 1963), p. 318. 
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conflicting findings. Various studies have reported that prejudice 
is: (1) associated with both upward and downward mobility,“ (2) associ- 
ated with downward mobility only (3) unrelated to mobility except 
through the individual's attitude Lopes, ana (4) highest 
among those of stable low status and lowest among those of stable 
high status, with both upwardly and downwardly mobile in the median 
Unfortunately the data used here do not include questions 
permitting a direct test of racial tolerance. Data are available, 
however, on two issues of race relations from which tolerance or 
intolerance may be inferred. The first of these is the issue of 
whether government should take action to see that Negroes receive 


fair treatment in jobs and housing. The second is whether the govern- 


ment should take action on the question of school desezreeatione: 





“joseph Greenblum and Leonard I. Pearlin, "Vertical Mobility 
and Prejudice: A Socio-Psychological Analysis," in Seymour M. lipset 
and Reinhard Bendix (eds.), Class, Status and Power (Glencoe, Ill.: 


The Free Press, 1953), pp. 480-91. 


Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, The Dynamics of Prejudice 
(New York: Harpers, 1950). 


Lered B. Silberstein and Melvin Seeman, "Social Mobility and 
Prejudice," AJS, LXV, No. 3 (November, 1959), 258-26). 


Melvin M. Tumin and Ray C. Collins, Jr., "Status Mobility and 
Anomie: A Study in Readiness for Desegregation," British Journal of 
Sociology, X, No. 3 (September, 1959), 253-267. 


Snes inference must be cautious, however. An individual may be 
personally tolerant, but against government action to insure that 
Negroes get fair treatment because he is against any expansion of govern= 
ment activity. Alternatively, aman may be personally intolerant, but 
agree with the abstract proposition that Negroes should get fair treat- 
ment. In spite of these objections it is reasonable to infer that a 
higher proportion of intolerant people will be found among those opposed 
to government action on behalf of the Negro than among those who favor 
such action. 
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To the extent that attitudes on whether the government should 
see to it that Negroes receive fair treatment in jobs and housing reflect 
racial tolerance the evidence does not support Lipset's thesis that those 
of high status are more tolerant. As Table 81 shows, in the professional 
and business category 62 per cent of both the status stable and the 
upwardly mobile agree that the government should insure fairness, but 
an even larger 73 per cent of the status stable blue-collar group take 
the same stand, | Objective mobility appears unrelated to attitudes on 
the racial issue in either the professional and business category or 
the white-collar category, but in the blue-collar category a strong 
relationship is apparent. The downwardly mobile in the blue-collar 
category oppose government action to insure fair treatment of Negroes 
considerably more often than do the status stable in the same category, 
and the difference is statistically significant at a high level. 

The same relationship is apparent when subjective mobility is 
used as a criterion, as in Table 82. Mobility appears unrelated to 
the attitude for the middle class, but in the working class the down- 
wardlLy mobile are more often opposed to government action on behalf 
of the Negro than are the status stable. The downwardly mobile, who 
in Chapter VII were found to be more liberal than their status stable 
peers on noneconomic foreign affairs issues, are less liberal on the 


noneconomic issue of race relations. 





‘the direction of this difference can probably be better exe 
plained in terms of greater reluctance on the part of high status 
individuals to see any kind of expansion of government activity rather 
than necessarily indicating greater racial prejudice. 
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TABLE 81.-«Cbhjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring fair 
treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business WhiteCollar Blue-Collar 
Attitude® SS UM” exeF Dm SS UM exeF mM  £SS~ exeF 
Agree 
strongly 43% 3% 8% 57% 50% 63% 30% 34% 53% = ©53% 
Agree, but 
not very 
strongly 19 19 #2119 Lh 25 10 28 23 20 2h, 
Not sure, 
jt depends l1) LO 8 8 6 dal: 5 6 7 6 
Disagree, but 
not very 
strongly oe 2 9 ll 8613 5 ~ 10 19 3 5 
Disagree 
strongly 16 16 16 11 6 lis 28 Bh 17 nbs 
101% 100% 100  ## 101% 100% 100% 101% 101% 100% 101% 
N 172 182 86 37 6 82 ie 106 378 283 
Bev SuLCal Sepepecee 
ie 1.596 (af: 4h) 5.574 (df: 8) 35.970 (af: ) 
Probability NS NS ~OOL 
X* for entire table Heals feree) IS) 
Probability O01 





baby Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, 
the government should see to it that they do." 


Pin each case chiesquare computation omits the ex-efarm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 82,--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring 
fair treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
_ Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude Stable Mobile Mobile otable 
Agree strongly 4L% Lhe 5% 5% 
Agree, but not 
very strongly 19 18 19 22 
Not sure, it 
depends 12 8 5 6 
Disagree, but not 
very strongly 8 13 12 5 
Disagree strongly iL do? 20 12 
100% 102% 1012 99% 
N h6l 200 85 975 
Statistical Measures 
xe 6.982 (af: h) 11.081 (df: 4) 
Probability NS 005 
X* for table 18.062 (df: 8) 
Probability -05 





ony f Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, 
the government should see to it that they do." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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It is to be expected that attitudes on race relations will 
vary with the respondent's place of residence, with Southern residents 
being less liberal on the subject. Table 83 reports differences on 
attitudes toward fair treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing by 
regions of the country. Surprisingly, on this particular issue 
Southern respondents are not markedly less liberal than non-Southerners. 
The principal difference to be noted is that in the South mobility is 
apparently unrelated to attitude toward the issue in all occupational 
categories, while outside the South the downwardly mobile blue-collar 
workers remain markedly less in favor of government action on behalf 
of the Negro than their stable peers. 

When subjective mobility is controlled by region, as in Table 
8), the upwardly mobile somewhat more often oppose government action 
on behalf of the Negro than do the status stable members of the middle 
class. In the working class mobility is apparently unrelated to 
attitude in the South, but outside the South the downwardly mobile 
disagree with the proposal twice as often as do the status stable. 

When attitude is controlled by race, as in Tables 85 and 86, 
the result is as would be anticipated. Negroes are virtually unanimous 
in believing that the government should act to insure their fair 
treatment. Among whites a majority in every group agree that the 
government should take such action, but with less unanimity than is 
true of Negroes. As before, mobility is related to attitude only in 
the case of those of low status, and as before it is the downwardly 
mobile who are most apt to disagree. The results for the downwardly mobile 


are statistically significant both for objective and subjective mobility. 
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TABLE 83,--Objective mobility and attitude toward government insuring 
fair treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing, by region 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Region® Professional 
and b and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude Spe: UM ex-F IM S55 UM exe! DM SS exef 
Non-South 
Agree 65% 6h% 67% 702 79% 85% 59% 56% 75% 76% 
Depends Bs 10 6 LIL 7 2 9 2 5 6 
Disagree 21 26 27 19 I Wea 32 2 21 18 
101% 100% 100% 100% 100% I01% 100% 100% 101% 100% 
N 12h 136 9 27 lh 58 22 8 309 ILYS 
pouth 
Agree byl SY Obs 702 50% 6% 56% 59% 65% 17% 
Depends 13 11 ta O 0 33 18 16 6 


O 
Disagree 33 38 2h 30 50 21 bby 23 19 18 
100% 101% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100  # 100% 100% 101% 


N 48 Li 37 10 2 2h 18 22 69 108 


Statistical Measures 


Non=South 
x2 1.571 (af: 2) 4.098 (df: 4) 15.564 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 001 
X° for table PAIS 5) (skis 25) 
Probability o OL 
South 
x¢ 0.081 (df: 2) 8.551 (df: h) 0.276 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X° for table 5.908 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
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TABLE 83,--Continued 


“Southern sample includes interviews in Maryland, Washington, 
D.C., Kentucky, Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, Virginia, South Carolina, and Mississippi. 


ure Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and 
housing, the government should see to it that they do." 


“In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 84.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring 
fair treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing, by region 


Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 


Probability 


Region® Middle Class Working Class 
and Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude” Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Non-South 
Agree 67% 66% 59% 76% 
Depends 2 5 6 
Disagree 21 29 36 18 
100% 100% 100% L00% 
N 301 154 66 683 
South 
Agree 55% 6% 19% 76% 
Depends 13 15 5 7 
Disagree 32 39 16 17 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 163 L.6 19 292 
~tatistical Measures 
Non-South 
ae 7.247 (df: 2) 13.654 (df: 2) 
Probability 205 sO: 
X* for table 20.901 (df: ) 
Probability O01 
south 
x¢ 1.301 (df: 2) 0.05 (df: 2) 
Pyobability NS NS 
m- for table 


1.355 (df: k) 
NS 
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TABLE 8h. --Continued 


“Southern sample includes interviews in Maryland, Washington, 
D.C., Kentucky, Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi. 


ire Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and 
housing, the government should see to it that they do." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 85,--Objective mobility and attitude toward government insuring fair 
treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing, by race 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 





Race Professional 
and and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude? SS UM exeF DM SS UM exeF IM SS exeF 
White 
Agree 61% 62% 65% 69% 734 71% 55% 554 706 T1% 
Depends Lh TIL 8 9 q 12 5 6 7 7 
Disagree 25 28 27 23 20 17 o7 39 23 22 
100% 101% 100 101% 100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 
N 168 180 83 Bis el ‘ii 38 100 329 228 
Negro 
Agree 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 838 96% 98% 
Depends ©) O ©) ©) 0 0 0 ©) 4 2 
Disagree O O 0 0 0 0 O Ly 0 O 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 1008 100% 100% 100% 100% 
hy 2 3 i a 5 1 6 148 Sh 
ScavlsStical Sinema’ 
White 
e 1.245 (df: 2) 0.948 (af: ) 9,481 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 2 Ol 
X© for table 11.67 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Negro 
x¢ 0.000 (af: 2) 0.000 (df: hy) C 
Probability NS NS ow 
X2 for table c 


Probability - 
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TABLE 85.--Continued 





“Tf Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, 
the government should see to it that they do." 


In each case chi Square computation omits the ex-farm category. 
“Not computed because of small number involved. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960, 
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TABLE 86.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring 
fair treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing, by race 


Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Race Middle Class Working Class 
and Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Attitude* Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
White 
Agree 62% 60% 62% 73% 
Depends a2 8 5 7 
Disagree 25 a2 23 20 
99% 100% 100% 100% 
N 458 195 81 836 
Negro 
Agree 100% 100% 100% 97% 
Depends 0 0 O 2 
Disagree O 0 0 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N g \ 5 15 


Statistical Measures 
Whi te 


x* 5.120 (af: 2) 7.485 (df: 2) 
Probability NS 05 

X* for table 12.605 (df: ) 

Probability 02 


Negro 


x? b b 
Probability 

X° for table b 

Probability 





ei 


TABLE 86, --Continued 

SMT f Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, 
the government should see to it that they do." 

Not computed because of low cell frequencies. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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Since the evidence on attitudes toward government action to 
insure fair treatment of Negroes does not support lipset's contention 
that those of high status are more liberal on the subject of race 
relations, one further relationship is worth examination. Lipset 
argues that the liberalism of those of high status on noneconomic 
issues is due to "education, general sophistication, and probably 
to a certain extent psychic Fes The relationship between 
education and attitude may be examined by controlling for education. 
This is done in Tables 87 and 88, 

Neither table affords clear evidence that tolerance increases 
with education any more than it seems to increase with status. For 
the downwardly mobile the evidence of Table 87 is that for those who 
have been downwardly mobile into the blue-collar group tolerance 
decreases at higher educational levels. The downwardly mobile blue- 
collar workers with more than twelve years of education are the only 
group in the entire table with less than 50 per cent of respondents 
agreeing that the government should insure fair treatment of Negroes. 
Essentially the same thing is true for subjective mobility, where the 
group most opposed to government action is that of downwardly mobile 
members of the working class with more than twelve years of education. 
For both objective and subjective mobility the downwardly mobile are 
less tolerant than the status stable at low status levels for every 


educational level. 





ST ipset, ODeLCt Ue mo Lor 


[ee ee 
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TABLE 87.--Chjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring fair 
treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing, by education 


Years of 
Education 
ana 

Attitude® 


Low (0-8) 
Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


N 
Med. (9-12) 
Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


em 2+ ) 
Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


—— 


Headfs Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Sts) UM exe-F IM SS UM ex-F Dy SO exeF 


71% 46093% «65% 100% 06 78% 67% 56% 80% 83% 
fe) 0 6 O Ome 1a 0 ay 5 5 


29 7 29 0 O 11 33 28 15 L2 
100% 100% 100% 100% 0% 100% 100% # 101% 100% 100% 


7 Lh iby q 0 Z 6 age) ul lee 


55% 63% 68% 60% 75% 81% 61% 65% 70% 70% 
AA. a 13 LO Ls 8 ll 2 8 6 


2, 30 19 30:13 SO hk 8 33 ltt 
100% 100% 100% 100% 101 100%100% 100% “99% ~99% 


33 67 31 10 8 37. «18 SL 203 115 


63% 57% 66% 65% 75% 644% 50% 46% 69% 69% 
13 Tih ° 10 0 in 0 » 5 9 


2h 29 29 25 25 22 50 Me) 27 DP 
100% 100% 100%  ##100% 100% 100% 100%  ##100% 101% 100% 


ARS es ANODE 38 20 ~B 36 §=616 By) 64 Be 
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TABLE 87.--Continued 





Years of Professional 
Baucation and Business White-Gollar Blue-Collar 





BeacisStical MenGuReoe 


Low (0-3) 
x@ Te 7500 CGE se) 1.778 (df: 4) 6.329 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X@ for table 9.856 (af: 8) 
Probability NS 
Med. (9~12) 
x? 3.976 (af: 2) 2.631 (af: )) 5.107 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table TOLAMAL IL sabe 18)) 
Probability NS 
High elict ) 
x¢ 0.759 (df: 2) 1.354 (df: 4) 5.343 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table fecllisyy) {eles © 8)) 
Probability NS 
Sum of x2 for edu- 
cation groups 6.185 (df: 6) 5.103 (ar sme) 16.779 (df: 6) 
Probability NS NS 02 
Sum of X* for table 29.027 (df: 2h) 
Probability NS 





onre Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, 
the government should see to it that they do." 


ee each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 88.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring 


fair treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing, by education 





Years of Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Education Middle Class Working Class 
and Status Upwardly DownwardLly Status 
Attitude Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Low (0-8 
Agree 78% 7% 68% 83% 
Depends 6 5 8 hy 
Disagree 16 21 2h, iL 
100% 100% 100% 99% 
50 443 25 385 
Med, (9-12) 
Agree 57% 63% 68% 7a 
Depends m3 9 6 7 
Disagree 29 29 26 19 
99% 101% 100% 100% 
136 70 31 4h3 
High ies) 
Agree 63% 53% 55% 66% 
Depends i 8 0 8 
Disagree 2h 39 us 26 
100g 100% 100% 100% 
278 87 29 1h7 
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TABLE 88, --Continued 


Years of 
Education Middle Class Working Class 





Statistical Measures 


Low (0-8) 


ne O.u2h (af: 2) 3.67 (af: 2) 
Probability NS NS 

X° for table 4.099 (df: hk) 

Probability NS 


Mead. (9-12) 


x¢ 1.110 (df: 2) 0.805 (df: 2) 
Fpobability NS NS 

X° for table aol Se (ciameery) 

Probability NS 


High (12+) 


x¢ 7.368 (af: 2) 5.819 (df: 2) 
Probability 205 NS 

X° for table 13.187 (df: h) 

Probability ey 


Sum of X¢ for 
education groups 8.902 (df: 6) Os 293 «(ai cmac) 
Probability NS NS 
Sum of X*° for table 19.201 (df: 12) 
Probability NS 





Snr f Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, 
the government should see to it that they do." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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Joseph Greenblum and Leonard Pearlin indicate that prejudice 
is linked with subjective class identification. They report that the 
upwardly mobile individual who claims middle class membership and is 
presumably less secure about his status tends to be more prejudiced 
than the upwardly mobile individual who claims working class status.’ 
This relationship may be examined in Table 89, where the attitude of 
the objectively mobile is controlled by subjective class. 

If a "depends" or "disagree" answer to the question of whether 
governnent should see to a that Negroes get fair treatment in jobs 
and housing is taken as indicating some degree of racial prejudice, 
the data of Table 89 offer some support to the Greenblum-Pearlin 
hypothesis. The upwardly mobile who claim middle class membership 
are somewhat more often prejudiced than those who claim working class 
membership. Of the upwardly mobile who place themselves in the middle 
Class, 42 per cent of the professional and business category and 38 
per cent of the white-collar category may be classified as prejudiced, 
compared with 32 and 19 per cent respectively for those who claim 
working class membership. But if the examination of Table 89 is pursued 
further it may be seen that the tendency is not confined to the upwardly 
mobile. In each occupational status and each mobility category those 
wno claim middle class membership are more often prejudiced than are 
those who claim working class membership. There is no indication that 


this tendency is any more marked for the mobile than for the status stable. 





7G¢reenblum and Pearlin, loc. cit. 
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TABLE 89,--Cbjective mobility and attitude toward government insuring fair 
treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing, by subjective class 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Sub jective Professional 
Giass* and and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude 59 UM exeF IM SS UM ex-F IM SS ex-F 





Middle Class 


Agree 58% 58% 602 67% 71% 61% 53% 118% 61% 67% 
Depends 16 11 9 8 0 19 6 6 8 aL 
Disagree Me SL SL 25 2 #19 Ip 45 By 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 99% 100 99% 101% 100% 
ee Ss ome a 35 2h T Bie aly 31 19 36 


Working Class 


Agree 7h% 68% 71% 77% 78% 81% -57% 61% 76% 78% 
Depends 6 9 8 8 a 5 5 6 7 6 
Disagree 19 23 21 15 Hut 1h 38 33 17 16 
“99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 31 Si 148 13 9 Nis) val 66 290 236 


BEALL StULCaL Measures© 


Middle Class 
2 


x Uys (etre) 2.839 (df: 4) 702 (diame) 
Ppobability NS NS NS 
X* for table 6.350) (dt sano) 
Probability NS 
Working Class 
x? 0.342 (df: 2) 0.670 (df: ) 8.689 (af: 2) 
Probability NS NS 02 
X© for table 9.700 (df: 8) 


Probability NS 





a 


TABLE 89,-/-Continued 





Professional 

Attitude and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Sum of xe for 

occupational 

groups 2.079 (df: h) 3.509 (af: 8) Rogie (Gf: ey) 
Probability NS NS 005 
Sum of X¢ for 

entire table 16.058 (df: 16) 
Probability NS 


“"There!s quite a bit of talk these days about different social 
classes. Most people say they belong either to the middle class or to the 
working class. Do you ever think of yourself as being in one of these 
Classes? Which one?" 


Dire Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, 
the government should see to it that they do." 


“In each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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With subjective class controlled there is little difference 
between the mobile and the status stable in either the professional 
and business or the white-collar category in Table 89. In the blue- 
collar category the downwardly mobile are somewhat more often prejudiced 
than the status stable within both the subjectively middle class and 
sudjectively working class groups, although the difference is statistically 
Significant only in the latter case. 

Three conclusions can be drawn from the evidence examined in 
this section. First, attitudes on the issue of whether the government 
should see that Negroes get fair treatment in jobs and housing are 
not closely related to social status. Second, upward mobility is at 
best only weakly related to attitudes on the issue, but there is a 
clear association between downward mobility and attitude. Those who 
are downwardly mobile into the blue-collar or working class categories 
are much less likely to favor government action to insure fair treat- 
ment of Negroes than are those of stable low status. Finally, there 
is a relationship between tolerance and subjective class, but it is 
not confined just to the mobile as Greenblum and Pearlin suggest. When 
objective status is held constant, middle class identifiers in all 
status and mobility categories are less in favor of government action 


on behalf of Negroes than are working class identifiers, 


School Desegregation 
tn issue closely related to that of fair treatment of Negroes 


in jobs and housing is the issue of government intervention to enforce 
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school desegregation. As before, the data from the 1956 and 1960 
elections reveal no evidence that those of high status are any more 
consistently liberal on the issue than are those of low status. In 
Table 90, 42 per cent of the status stable in the professional and 
business category think the government should stay out of the de= 
segregation issue compared with hO per cent of the status stable in 
the blue-collar category who take the same stand. 

Attitude patterns on the school desegregation issue are quite 
Similar to those already reported for the jobs and housing issue. In 
Table 90 no relationship is apparent between upward mobility and 
attitude. In the blue-collar category, however, 5) per cent of the 
downwardly mobile believe that the government should stay out of the 
school desegregation issue, compared with O per cent of the status 
stable. The difference is statistically significant. 

When subjective mobility is used as the measure of mobility, 
as in Table 91, there is again no difference between the status stable 
and the upwardly mobile in the middle class. In the working class 51 
per cent of the downwardly mobile think the government should stay out 
of the school desegregation issue, compared to h6 per cent of the status 
stable. The difference, though small and not statistically significant, 
is in the same direction as for all other instances of race relations 
examined. 

Attitudes toward school desegregation are controlled by education 
in Tables 92 and 93. For objective mobility, as shown in Table 92, there 


is not much difference between attitudes of the mobile and the status 
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TABLE 90.--Cbjective mobility and attitude toward government's role in 
school desegregation 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude® SS UM ex-F DM SS UM exeF m™  £SS” exe-F 
Agree 42% Lhe 50% Hid CKO TS Sl hoe 51% 
Not sure, it 
depends 8 7 is 7 0 9 9 6 6 6 
Disagree 50 50 38 bil 56 16 3h 10 55 2 
100 101% 101%  #### 99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 101% 99% 
N 171 179 88 ii LG 85 7 105 388 290 


Statistical Nedsumese 
2 


X 0354 (dene) SSR stan” hy) 7.580 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 205 

X° for table 9.851 (df: 8) 

Probability NS 





21The government in Washington should stay out of the question of 
whether white and colored children go to the same school." 


Bon each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 91.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government's role in 
school desegregation 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 











Middle Class Working Class 
Status. Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude* Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Agree 9% 49% 51% 16% 
Not sure, it 
depends 7 7 6 8 
Disagree by lly 143 4s 
100% 100% 100% 99% 
N 65 20h, 83 990 
Statistical Measures 
x* 0.011 (af: 2) 0.787 (af: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
X*° for table 0.798 (df: h) 
Probability NS 





“"TMe government in Washington should stay out of the question of 
whether white and colored children go to the same school." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 





TABLE 92,-<Objective mobility and attitude toward government's role in 
school desegregation, by education 


Years of 
BRducation 
and 

Attitude? 


Low (0-8) 


Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


N 
Med. (9=12) 
Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


N 
High (12+) 
Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


—_———— a 
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Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


SS 


29% 
27 


43 
101% 


8% 


UM 


| «42% 


52 
100% 


62 


hz 


kg 
1014 


103 


exeF 


5 3h 
18 

oo 
100% 
at 


3% 
13 


De 
100% 


38 


IM 


42% 


58 


100% 
12 


oz 
9 


45 
99% 
22 


White-Collar 


5S UM exeF 


0 56% 3% 
Oe 1; 
O Ti s3a us 
0% 100% 100% 
0) 9 t 
yl 38% 57% 
O 10 5 
bo al 36 
100% 99% 100% 
Y) 39s 
43% 9% 63% 
O 3) bh 
ot ing) | 26 
100% 100% 100% 
7 37 19 


BlueCollar 
IM SS ex-F 
554 3d 53% 
O 9 y 
5 48 3 
100% 100% 100% 
20 »«#6110~=— 13 
524 = 39% = 8S 
rR 5 9 
bh Bi thi 
100 101% 101% 
48 23 117 
57% 38% 57% 
ll 3 q 
100% 99% 101% 
Bil 65 30 
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TABLE 92,--Continued 





Years of Professional 
Education and Business White=-Collar Blue-Collar 





BiavLouLcal Mescurcae 


Low (0-8) 
xe 2,000 (df: 2) 1.197 (af: 4) 2.25 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X2 for table 5.625 5 ((ciacmmnay) 
Probability NS 
Med. (9-12) 
xe O.l14 (df: 2) 2.325 (df: h) 3.015 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X* for table 5. (ou (dt op 
Probability NS 
High ei 2t ) 
xe 0.228 (df: 2) 0.919 (df: h) 7.406 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 205 
Waetor table 8.553 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Sum of x? for edu- 
cation groups 2.642 (df: 6) ebb (df: 12) 12.86 (df: 4) 
Probability NS NS 05 
Sum of X° for entire table 19.930 (df: 2h) 
Probability NS 





“The governnent in Washington should stay out of the question of 
whether white and colored children go to the same school." 


en each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 93.--Subjective mobility and attitude toward government's role in 








Years of Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Education Middle Class Working Class 
and Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Low (0-8) 
Agree 7% 49% 48% 51% 
Depends 6 10 10 9 
Disagree 7 1 43 ho 
100% 100% 101% 100% 
9 UL 21 385 
Med. (9=12 
Agree 5 LA oe 47% 13% 
Depends i 3 3 8 
Disagree 39 52 50 9 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Le y| 73 32 451 
High (12+) 
Agree 47% 52% 57% LS 
Depends 7 9 i 8 
Disagree L46 Be 37 47 
100% 100% 101% 99% 
Ze 90 30 15h 


school desegregation, by education 
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TABLE 93,.<-—Continued 


Years of 
Education Middle Class Working Class 





Statistical Measures 


Low (0-8 ) 


x¢ 0.545 (df: 2) 0.103 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 

X2 for table 0.649 (df: h) 

Probability NS 


Med. (9-12 


x¢ 3.795 (df: 2) 0.898 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 

X° for table 4.693 (af: )) 

Probability NS . 


High (12+) 


i 1.620 (af: 2) 1.582 (df: 2) 
Ppobability NS NS 

Peaecor tabile 3.202 (df: ) 

Probability NS 


Sum of X¢ for 
education groups 5.960 (df: 6) 2.583 (df: 6) 
Probability NS NS 
Sum of X° for entire table 8.5 (df: 12) 
Probability NS 





*"'The government in Washington should stay out of the question of 
whether white and colored children go to the same school." 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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Stable in either the professional and business or white-collar cate- 
gories at any educational level. In the blue-collar category the 
downwardly mobile more often agree that the government should stay 
out of the school desegregation question than do the status stable 
at every educational level, although the difference is statistically 
Significant only at the high education level. 

For subjective mobility, as reported in Table 93, differences 
between the subjectively mobile and subjectively status stable are 
small in both the middle and working classes, The largest percentage 
difference is again between the well-educated downwardly mobile and 
the status stable of low status, but even here the difference does 
not approach statistical significance. 

Thus on both the issues of whether the government should insure 
fair treatment of Negroes in jobs and housing and the issue of whether 
the government should act on school desegregation the downwardly 
mobile are less liberal than are their status peers. This is in 
contrast to the earlier finding that they were more liberal than 
those of stable status on noneconomic issues of foreign affairs. It 
is necessary to examine the relationship between downward mobility and 
other types of noneconomic issues before any conclusion can be reached 
on whether the downwardly mobile exhibit a generalized pattern of 
intolerance, or whether they react specifically to the issue of race 


relations, 
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Rights of Government Employees 


Noneconomic issues are not confined to race relations. 
Evidence is available which bears on an issue of individual rights of 
another sort. In 1956, at a time when Senator McCarthy's charges of 
communism in government were still a fresh memory, respondents were 
asked to agree or disagree with the statement "The government ought 
to fire any government worker who is accused of being a communist 
even though they don!t prove it." Responses to this question are 
recorded in Tables 94 and 95, | 

The pattern of responses to the question conforms to that for 
Lipset's noneconomic liberalism. Thos:of high status more often dis- 
agreed with the proposal to fire government employees subject to 
unproved accusations than did those of low status. The pattern is 
thus similar to that for foreign affairs issues--those of high status 
are more often liberals, those of low status comparatively more often 
conservatives. 

The relationship of mobility to this dimension of noneconomic 
liberalism is also similar to that found in the case of foreign affairs. 
In the professional and business category of Table 9 only 12 per cent 
of the status stable want to see government employees fired on the 
basis of unproved charges, compared with 22 per cent of the upwardly 
mobile. In the white-collar category no relationship between mobility 
and attitude is apparent. In the blue-collar category the downwardly 


mobile are somewhat more liberal than the status stable, 79 per cent 
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TABLE 9l.--Objective mobility and attitude toward rights of government 
employees 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude® SS UM exeF XM SS UM exeF DM  SS_ exer 
Agree 12% 227 coke 224 204 16% 30% 206 21% 29% 
Not sure, it 
depends 8 6 LO 3 7 12 ch 2 aa ih 
Disagree 80 72 70 75 73 72 59 79 68 644 
100% 100% 101% #100 100% 100% 100% 00% 100% 100% 
N ihe 152 W3 32 15 68 37 89 323 229 
SLaLuLSuLCal Measures” 
xe 5.831. (af: 2) 2.396 (df: hy) 8.78 (af: 2) 
Ppobability NS NS 02 
X* for table 17. Olde (al op 
Probability 205 


“"'The government ought to fire any government worker who is accused 
of being a communist even though they don’t prove it." 


In each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 
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TABLE 95.-<Subjective mobility and attitude toward rights of government 
employees 





Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Attitude” Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Agree 20% 25% 28% 27% 
Not sure, it depends 7 ila 5 9 
Disagree (i 65 O7 ol 
100% 101% 100% 100% 
N 03 167 75 766 
Statistical Measures 
x? 4.030 (df: 2) 0.937 (desmee) 
Probability | NS NS 
X* for table 4.967 (df: 4h) 
Probability NS 





“The government ought to fire any government worker who is 
accused of being a communist even though they don't prove it." 


Data Source: 1956, 
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of the mobile expressing disagreement as opposed to 68 per cent of the 
status stable. The difference is just short of statistical significance 
for the professional and business category, but is significant in the 
blue-collar category. 

For subjective mobility, as reported in Table 95, 25 per cent 
of the upwardly mobile middle class would fire accused employees, an 
attitude shared by 20 per cent of the status stable. In the working 
class sample there is no relationship between mobility and attitude 
on the issue. 

Attitudes toward firing accused government employees are 
controlled by education in Tables 96 and 97. In Table 96 the upwardly 
mobile in the professional and business category are somewhat more 
willing to fire government employees arbitrarily than are the status 
stable at each educational level. In the white-collar category no 
clear pattern is evident. In the blue-collar category, however, 
differences between the downwardly mobile and the status stable wash 
out at the two lower educational levels. On this issue the greater 
tolerance of the downwardly mobile is confined to the high education 
group--the same individuals who were least often tolerant on racial 
issues. Apparently their good education and their early socialization 
influence them toward a liberal position on noneconomic issues of 
foreign affairs and civil liberties but do not prevent them from being 
racially intolerant. 

In Table 97 differences between the subjectively mobile and 


the subjectively status stable approach statistical significance only 
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TABLE 96,--Objective mobility and attitude toward rights of government 
employees, by education 





Years of 
Education 
and 
Attitude* 


Low (0-8 
Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


N 
Med. (912) 
Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


N 
High (12+) 
Agree 
Depends 


Disagree 


Head’s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Professional 
and Business 


55 


On 
17 


83 
100% 
6 


18% 
Lh 


11% 


82 
99% 
108 


UM 


25% 


75 
100% 


le 


18% 


7h 
99% 
82 


exe! 


17% 


i 


100% 


12 


25% 
18 


57 
100% 


28 


18% 


79 
100% 
33 


DM 


17% 


78 
101% 
18 


White-Collar 

SS UM exeF 
0% 0% 3% 

0 a ae 

Cu COM 
06% 00% 100% 
O 7 me 
1h 20% 39% 
1h 10 6 
71 7OmeSO 
“99% 100% 101% 
7 30)=—s «18 
20% 16% 84 
0 ies Say 
75 68 75 
100% 100% 1002 
8 5) oe 


Blue~ollar 
IM 95 exeF 
35% 28% 30% 
0 fi 9 
65 65 61 
100% 100% 100% 
aay 94 105 
284 19% 27% 
0 Vai 6 
(ee: 70 67 
101% + 100% 1004 
LO aye 96 
34 18%) 32% 
3 16 Ly 
9h 67 6h, 
100% 101% 100% 
32 Sil 28 
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TABLE 96,--Continued 


Years of Professional 
Bducation and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 





Statistica. lieagras” 


Low (0-8) 
x? 3.536 (df: 2) 2.758 (af: h) 1.557 (df: 2) 
Probability NS . NS NS 
X° for table 7.850 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Med. (9#12 
x? 2.660 (df: 2) 1.219 (af: 4) 5.53 (df: 2) 
Probability NS . NS NS 
X° for table 9.413 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
High (12+) 
x* 2.119 (df: 2) 2.657 (af: h) 8.30 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS ~O2 
X* for table 13.117 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 
Sum of X° for edu- 
cation groups 8.315 (df: 6) 6.63 (df: 12) 15.431 (df: 6) 
ob NS NS «02 
Sum of X*° for table 30.380 (df: 2h) 
Probability NS 





“The government ought to fire any government worker who is accused 
of being a communist even though they don't prove it." 


im each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956. 
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TABLE 97.-<Subjective mobility and attitude toward rights of government 








Years of Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 
Education Middle Class Working Class 
and Status Upwardly Downwardly status 
Attitude® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Low (0~8 } 
Agree 2S LLiz 3% 34 
Depends 9 We 5 8 
Disagree 67 Uy 52 58 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
446 34 21 28), 
Med, (9-12) 
Agree 22% 27% 18% 25% 
Depends iat ay 7 8 
Disagree 67 62 75 67 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
123 63 28 357 
High (12+) 
Agree 18% 13% 21% 19% 
Depends 6 9 \ 11 
Disagree (4 (te) 69 70 
101% 101% 100% 100% 
23h 70 26 125 


employees, by education 
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TABLE 97.--Continued 





Years of 
Education Middle Class Working Class 





Statistical Measures 
Low (0-8 


x2 6.72 (df: 2) 0.768 (df: 2) 
Pyobability NS NS 

X° for table 6.20 (df: h) 

Probability NS 


Med. (9-12 


x° 0.655 (df: 2) 0.795 (df: 2) 
Probability NS . NS 

X2 for table 1.50 (df: ) 

Probability NS 


High (12+) 


x¢ 1.516 (af: 2) 1. 797 see) 
Probability NS NS 

X* for table 3.313 (af: 4) 

Probability NS 


Sum of X* for 
education groups 7-643 (df: 6) 3.360 (df: 6) 
Probability NS NS 
Sum of X¢@ for table 11.003 (df: 12) 
Probability NS 





4'The government ought to fire any government worker who is accused 
of being a communist even though they don't prove it." 


Data Source: 1956. 
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in the case of those with little education who classify themselves 
as middle class, where hl per cent of the upwardly mobile would fire 
accused employees, compared with only 2) per cent of the status 
stable. 

It may be concluded that for both objective and subjective 
mobility differences between the attitudes of the mobile and the 
stable on this issue are at least partially due to differences in 
education. The pattern found here for this noneracial noneconomic 
issue differs from that found on racial noneconomic issues, and is 
similar to that reported earlier for foreign affairs issues. As is 
the case for foreign affairs, the attitudes of both the upwardly and 
downwardly mobile may be accounted for by a socialization hypothesis: 
that the mobile are influenced both by the attitudes held by others 
in their status of origin and in their new status, and as a result 
show an attitude distribution intermediate between that typical of 
the status stable at high and at low levels. The upwardly mobile are 
less liberal on the issue than are those of stable high status, the 


downwardly mobile more liberal than those of stable low status. 


Group Membership 


Several previous studies have examined the relationship of 
mobility to membership in organizations. Works on mobility and trade 
union membership have reported that the downwardly mobile are less 
likely to be union members than are nonemobile workers, and that 


upwardly mobile non-manual workers aeemore likely to belong to a 
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union than are the non=mobile.~° Other work on mobility and membership 
in a variety of types of organization suggests that the upwardly mobile 
have a rate of participation about the same or only slightly less than 
others of the same status, while the downwardly mobile have a somewhat 
lower rate of participation than their status use 

Two formal hypotheses are to be tested here: 3.2-=-Both the 
upwardly and downwardly mobile less often belong to voluntary organi- 


zations than do the nonemobile at the same status level; and 3.3--The 
downwardly mobile less often belong to trade unions than do the non- 
mobile at the same status level. 

Data to test hypothesis 3.2 are available from the 1952 study, 
as reported in Table 98. In the professional and business category 
67 per cent of the status stable belong to two or more groups or 
organizations, while only l1 per cent of the upwardly mobile belong 
to as many. In the white-collar category, probably due to the small 
number of cases, no clear pattern emerges. In the blue-collar category 
31 per cent of the status stable belong to two or more organizations, 


compared with only 22 per cent of the downwardly mobile. The evidence 





1Oseymour Martin Lipset and Joan Gordon, "Mobility and Trade Union 
Membership," in Bendix and Lipset (eds.), op. cit., pp. 91-500; Richard 
F, Curtis, "Occupational Mobility and Union Membership in Detroit: A 
Replication," Social Forces, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1 (October, 1959), 6971. 


Tvorris Janowitz, "Consequences of Social Mobility in the United 
States," Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology, 1956, 
Vol. III, 193; Richard F, Curtis, "Occupational Mobility and Membership 
in Formal Voluntary Associations: .A Note on Research," ASR, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 6 (August, 1959), 846-88. : 
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TABLE 98.--Objective mobility and membership in groups or organizations 





Number of Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Groups to Professional 
Which Respond= and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 


ent Belongs? SS UM ex-F IM SS UM ex=F mm! SS ex-F 





None 14% 29% 30% 33% SO% 26% 30% hh 33% 3% 

One 19 30 30 25 O 53 30 33 BS on 

Two or more 67 hi 0 2 50 pal LO 22 31 26 

100% 100% 100% #100 100% 100% 100% 99% ~99% 100% 

N 36 63 30 12 Ly 19 10 9 108 68 

otatistical Meacunaee 

x? 6.053 (df: 2) 5.290 (df: hk) 0.540 (af: 2) 

Ppobability 05 NS NS 

X- for table 11.883 (af: 8) 

mrepaby. lity NS 





“Total number of groups or organizations (formal and informal) to 
which R belongs. (Question asked only in post-election study of about 
one-third of the respondents. ) 

Eon each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1952. 
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supports hypothesis 3.2 in both the professional and business and the 
blue-collar categories, though statistically significant only in the 
former case. 

Data on union membership are reported in Tables 99 and 100. 
Using objective mobility as the criterion of mobility, as in Table 99, 
in the professional and business group the upwardly mobile slightly 
more often report union membership than do the status stable. The 
difference, though not statistically significant, is noteworthy 
because as noted above, the upwardly mobile are less often members 
of organizations in general. In the white-collar category the status 
Stable report no union memberships at all, which accords with the 
generally conservative orientation of the group. In the blue-collar 
category the data support hypothesis 3.3. The downwardly mobile report 
union membership in 1 per cent of cases, while 53 per cent of the 
Status stable are union members. 

The situation is different in the case of subjective mobility. 
In the middle class portion of Table 100 the subjectively upwardly 
mobile are more frequently union members than are the status stable. 
But in the working class the status stable are less often union members 
than are the subjectively downwardly mobile, a difference opposite to 
that hypothesized, though not statistically significant. As noted 
before, classification as subjectively downwardly mobile implies 
acceptance of working class status, because it depends on class selfe- 
identification. Thus the reduced rate of union membership of the 


downwardly mobile depends on their rejection of working class status. 
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TABLE 99,-<-Objective mobility and union membership, males only 





Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Professional 
Union and Business WhiteCollar Blue-Collar 
Membership Shs) UM ex=F DM SS UM ex-F IM SS ex-F 





R. belongs 58 0CiCOHst=«CST, 174 Of  =22% 31% We 53% 39% 


R. doesn't 
belong 95 91 93 83 100 78 69 59 7 61 


100% 100% 100% # 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 92 97 bh 18 7 37 i3ee SUeNeciommEls 


SLAaALLSULCAL Measures) 


x¢ 1.000 (df: 1) AWE (leg 2) 2.515 (df: 1) 
pyceebili ty NS NS NS 

X° for table 5.307 (df: 4h) 

Probability NS 





“Does anyone in this household belong to a labor union? (IF YES) 
Who is it.that belongs?" Table is in terms of respondent's membership or 
nonemembership only. 

On each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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TABLE 100.-*-Subjective mobility and union membership, males only 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Union Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 
Membership* Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
R. belongs 10% 22% 0% 35% 
R. doesn!t belong 90 78 60 65 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 212 Tat 7 BY 
Statistical Measures 
x? 8.268 (df: 1) 0.636 (df: 1) 
Ppobability Ol NS 
X* for table 8.90) (df: 2) 
Probability 02 





“"Does anyone in this household belong to a labor union? (IF 
YES) Who is it that belongs?" Table is in terms of respondent's member= 
ship or nonemembership only... 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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Where membership in the working class is accepted, the downwardly mobile 
are union members as often as are those who inherit their class member-= 
ship. 

Both hypotheses 3.2 and 3.3 are supported in the case of 
objective mobility. The mobile are less often members of groups or 
organizations than the non=mobile at the same status level, and the 
upwardly mobile are more often union members, the downwardly mobile 
less often union members than others at the same status levels. In 
the case of subjective mobility, however, evidence was not available 
to test group membership, and in the case of union membership the 
findings for the working class were opposite to those hypothesized, 

a difference explained in terms of the influence of subjective class 
identification. Thus the hypotheses may be accepted in the case of 


objective mobility, but not in the case of subjective mobility. 


Groups Trusted or Distrusted 
The lower rate of participation by the mobile in groups and 


organizations is presumably evidence that they are less closely 
integrated in their social environments than are the non-mobile. 
Pitirim Sorokin suggests that "Mobility favors skepticism, cynicism, 
» © e Giminishes intimacy and increases psycho-social isolation and 


nie One means of examining the prevalence 


loneliness of individuals. 
of skepticism and cynicism among the mobile is to inquire into their 


attitude of trust or distrust toward other groups in the society. 





1¢pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York: Harper, 1927), 


pp. 519, 522. 
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The evidence presented in Table 101 for objective mobility does 


not reveal any marked tendency for the mobile to be less willing to 
express trust in groups than are the nonemobile. In all three 
occupational categories the proportion of respondents trusting various 
numbers of groups is relatively uniform. 

For subjective mobility, as reported in Table 102, both the 
upwardly and downwardly mobile are somewhat less likely to express 
trust in groups than are the status stable, although the difference 
is statistically significant only for the middle class, 

Perhaps a more direct test of cynicism is the number of groups 
distrusted. Table 103 reports the numbers of groups distrusted by 
respondents in the various objective mobility categories. As before, 
little difference exists between the mobile and the non-mobile, though 
in the blue-collar category the downwardly mobile are somewhat more 
likely to report distrusting two or more groups than are the status 
stable. Even here, however, the difference is not statistically 
Significant. 

Subjective mobility and number of groups trusted is reported 
in Table 10. Both the subjectively upwardly and downwardly mobile, 
wno somewhat less often express trust in groups than do the status 
stable also somewhat less often express distrust. The mobile are 
thus. Less likely to express either strong negative or strong positive 
feelings about groups. 

The evidence on numbers of groups trusted or distrusted does 


not reveal any marked difference between the mobile and the non-mobile. 
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TABLE 101.<<Objective mobility and number of groups trusted 








Headfs Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 
Number of Professional 





Groups and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 

Trusted® SS) UM” ex-F m SS UM ex-F ™m SS7 ex-F 

None 64% 72% he 654 60% 64% 695% 51% 50% 54 

One 7 fi 25 26 30 25 6 18 26 25 

Two 12 2 13 0 @) 6 is 22 ILS ML 

Three or more 7 9 ey 9 10 6 13 8 10 ibs 

100% 1004 99% 100% 100% 101% I01% 99% ~99% 101% 

N 10) 107 52 23 10 53 32 9 20h 162 

mata SuLCal Nieaeimae 

x¢ 6,062 (df: 3) 2.360 (df: 6) 3.389 (df: 3) 

Probability NS NS NS 

Meetor table 11 .812° (dismee 2) 

Probability NS 





“ttn election campaigns, different groups work for one candidate 
or another, Are there any groups on this list (GIVE CARD) that you 
particularly trust--that is, would you be more likely to vote for candidates 
they recommend? Which group? Are there any groups on the list that you 
don't trust, that is, would you be more likely to vote against candidates 
that they recommend? Which groups?" 


On each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1960, 
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TABLE 102,-<-Subjective mobility and number of groups trusted 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Number of Middle Class Working Glass 

Groups Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 

Trusted# Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 

None 57% 68% 71% 53% 

One as 2h 2h 23 

Two 15 3 6 1h 

Three or more 15 5 0 10 

100% 100% 101% 100% 

N 12 37 ii 185 

Statistical Measures 

xe 8.033 (df: 3) 3.320 (df: 3} 

Probability 205 NS 

X° for table 11.352 (df: 6) 

Probability NS 





“Tn election campaigns, different groups work for one candidate 
or another. Are there any groups on this list (GIVE CARD) that you 
particularly truste-that is, would you be more likely to vote for 
candidates they recommend? Which group? Are there any groups on the 
list that you don't trust, that is, would you be more likely to vote 
against candidates that they recommend? Which groups?" 


Data Source: 1960, 
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TABLE 103.--Objective mobility and number of groups distrusted 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent!s Mobility Group 
Number of Professional 
Groups and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Distrusted® SS UM ex-F ™ SS UM ex-F mM  SS_~ exe-F 





None 65% 70% 58% 70% 70% 60% 63% 61% 68% 67% 
One 16 LZ 25 9 20 23 ey 18 al cS 
Two Lu 8 a2 17 LO 9 16 Mi 8 LZ 
Three of more 9 6 h 0 8 3 8 3 6 


“99% 99% 101% # 100% 100% 100% 101% 99% 100% 100% 
N 10h 107 52 23 10 53 32 ho 20h 162 


piuauLStLLCAL Mencures: 


ic 4.906 (df: 3) 3.80) (af: 6) 3.302 (df: 3) 
Probability NS NS NS 

X* for table 12,012 (df: 12) 

Probability NS 





“Tn election campaigns, different groups work for one candidate 
or another. Are there any groups on this list (GIVE CARD) that you 
particularly trust--that is, would you be more likely to vote for candidates 
they recommend? Which group? Are there any groups on the list that you 
don't trust, that is, would you be more likely to vote against candidates 
that they recommend? Which groups?" 


In each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1960, 
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TABLE 10).--Subjective mobility and number of groups distrusted 


Respondent!s Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Number of Middle Class Working Class 

Groups Status Upwardly Downwardly Status 

Distrusted® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 

None 51% 57% 76% 64% 

One 28 2h 0 22 

Two 13 ata 2h 9 

Three or more 8 8 O 5 

100% 100% 100% 100% 

N He on ale 185 

Statistical Measures 

x? 0.302 (df: 3) 7.93 (df: 3) 

Probability NS 205 

Me for table 8.236 (df: 6) 

Probability NS 


“Tn election campaigns, different groups work for one candidate 
or another. Are there any groups on this list (GIVE CARD) that you 
particularly trust--that is, would you be more likely to vote for 
candidates they recommend? Which group? Are there any groups on the 
list that you don't trust, that is, would you be more likely to vote 
against candidates that they recommend? Which groups?" 


Data Source: 1960 
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If the mobile as a group tend to be suspicious, cynical, and skeptical 
it is not revealed in these data. While there is some suggestion that 
the mobile may hold themselves somewhat more withdrawn from strong 
feelings about groups than do their non-mobile peers, the difference 


is apparently of small magnitude. 


satisfaction~--Dissatisfaction 

Another approach to the question of whether the mobile are 
more isolated from society and unhappy with their place in society 
is to examine their response to questions designed to determine their 
general level of satisfaction with their lives. Data on several such 
questions are reported in this section. 

In the 1960 survey respondents were asked: "Do you feel that 
you are the kind of person who gets his share of bad luck or do you 
feel that you have mostly good luck?" The results for objective 
mobility are reported in Table 105. Those of high status seem to 
find their luck better than do those of lower status, but in none of 
the three occupational categories do very large differences exist 
between the mobile and non=mobile. Such differences as do exist are 
in the direction of the upwardly mobile in the business and professional 
category somewhat more often feeling they have bad luck than do the 
status stable, while in the blue-collar category the downwardly mobile 
find their luck somewhat better than do the status stable. 

When subjective mobility is used as a measure as in Table 106, 
differences remain small. In the middle class sample there is virtually 


no difference between the response of the mobile and the nonemobile. 
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TABLE 105.-<Objective mobility and feeling of being lucky 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
ata tude SS UM exeF m™ Ss UM  exeF Im SS ex-F 
Mostly good 
Luck 84% 76% 71% 67% 67% 78% 66% 67% 61% 65% 
Depends, both 5 8 5 11 2 ii hy 6 8 
pad, Luck 12 19 7a 29 22 20 28 28 3D ol 


100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 100% 101% 99% 100% 100% 


N 97 1lo2 42g 21 9° cou aes 46 188 16 
Statistical Measures” 
x? 1.62) (af: 2) 2.576 (df: h) 0.78) (df: 2) 
Probability NS . NS NS 
X° for table 4.98 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 





a 1IDo you feel that you are the kind of person who gets his share 
of bad luck or do you feel that you have mostly good luck?!" 


OIn each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1960. 
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TABLE 106,--Subjective mobility and feeling of being lucky 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Attitude* Stable | Mobile Mobile Stable 
Mostly good luck 78% 76% 67% 58% 
Depends, both 3 3 oa sERh 
Bad luck 13 21 33 S2 
99% 100% 100% 101% 
N 65 33 iS 168 
Statistical Measures 
x? 0.106 (df: 2) 1.809 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS 
X° for entire table 1.915 (df: bh) 
Probability | NS 





“Do you feel that you are the kind of person who gets his share 
of bad luck or do you feel that you have mostly good luck?" 


Data Source: 1960. 
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In the working class sample the downwardly mobile again somewhat more 
often feel that they have good luck than do the status stable. 

Another question asked in the 1960 survey was "Some people feel 
like other people push them around a good bit. Others feel that they 
run their own lives pretty much the way they want to. How is it with 
you?" Responses to this question in the various objective mobility 
categories are reported in Table 107. As was the case for feelings 
of being lucky, there is little difference between the mobile and non- 
mobile on feelings of being pushed around. The status stable in the 
white-collar category show a differential from the mobile, but with 
only nine respondents in the group the difference is not significant. 
In the blue-collar group the downwardly mobile somewhat less often 
feel pushed around than do the status stable, though this difference 
too is well short of statistical significance. 

The pattern is the same for subjective mobility, as reported 
in Table 108. There is virtually no difference in the middle class 
sample, while in the working class sample there is a small difference 
in the direction of the status stable more often feeling pushed around 
than do the downwardly mobile. 

While it might be expected that there would be an association 
between mobility and belief in the availability of opportunity, the 
data reported in Table 109 do not reveal one. In the professional 
and business category 91 per cent of both the status stable and the 


upwardly mobile think that there is opportunity to get ahead in America. 
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TABLE 107.“-Objective mobility and feeling of being pushed around 





Headfs Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 


Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude* SS OUM)—sexwF IM SS UM ex-F m™ #£SS”7 exeF 





Run own lives 94% 926 92% 9lé 78% 90% 90% 96% 90% 87% 


Depends, both 3 My 2 5 ial O 3 O al 2 
Get pushed 
around 3 4 6 5 11 10 6 Ly 9 i 
100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 100% ~99% 100% 100% 100% 
N LOO 105 48 22 9 ol Sul hi? 191 Lug 
StavLstical Neeser” 
x? 0,211 (af: 2) 5.140 (af: ) 1.579 (df: 2) 
obability NS NS NS 
Be for table 6.930n(dr: ey 
Probability NS 





“Some people feel like other people push them around a good bit. 
Others feel that they run their own lives pretty much the way they want 
to, How is it with you?" 

In each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1960, 
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TABLE 108.--Subjective mobility and feeling of being pushed around 


Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Status Upwardly DownwardLy Status 
Attitude® Stable Mobile Mobile Stable 
Run own lives 93% 86% one 89% 
Depends, both i 6 13 1 
Get pushed around 6 9 0 So) 
aNoley4 LOL % 100% "99% 
N 69 35 15 Der Ee) 
Statistical Measures 
x? 1.857 (af: 2) 10.845 (af: 2)° 
Probability NS pel 
X* for entire table 12, 702 (at: a) 
Probability OG 





“Some people feel like other people push them around a good bit. 
Otners feel that they run their own lives pretty much the way they want 
to. How is it with you?" 


OValue is artificially high because of lack of a correction for 
continuity. 


Data Source: 1960, 
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TABLE 109. “Objective mobility and belief in opportunity in America 


Head's Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 





Professional 
and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Attitude* 3S. UM exeF m™m SS UM exeF m™  £SS7 ex-F 
Opportunity-< 
yes 756 71% 177% 78% 71% 72% 714 654 67% 62% 
Opportunity-< 
yes, quali- 
fied 16 20 15 ye L2 L7 ol Be a OL 
Pro=#-Con 1 2 1 O 6 3 O O 2 3 


Little oppor= 
tunLty=-no, 
qualified 5 5 yy 


NO 
e 
RO 
~] 
NO 
LW 
On 
On 


Little oppor- 
tunity--no 2 2 2 2 O 2 0 0 ly 7 


“99% 99% ~99% 100% 101% 101% 101% 100% 100% ~ 99% 
N 122 206 93 45 iy 60 3h 3L 0 «(336 23 


Stvatistical Measures 
2 


i Le Cohen) 5.06 (df: 8) Sees (deem 
Provpabllity NS NS NS 

X° for table 10.714 (df: 16) 

Probability NS 





“Some people say there's not much opportunity in America, today 
~-that the average man doesn't have much chance to really get ahead. Others 
say there's plenty of opportunity, and anyone who works hard can go as far 
as he wants. How do you feel about this?" 


In each case chi square computation omits the exefarm category. 


Data Source: 1952, 
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In the white-collar category the status stable may be somewhat more 
pessimistic about the availability of opportunity than are either 
the upwardly or downwardly mobile, but the difference is small and 
not statistically significant. In the blue-collar category a full 
97 per cent of the downwardly mobile think that there is opportunity 
in America, a sentiment with which 88 per cent of the status stable 
are in agreement. The data give no indication that upward mobility 
is associated with optimism about chances or that downward mobility 
is associated with pessimism, as might be assumed. The downwardly 
mobile are not only not pessimistic, but more often than any other 
group believe that opportunity exists in America. 

One final question is available for the examination of the 
relative satisfaction levels of the mobile. In the 1956 and 1960 
surveys respondents were asked how well satisfied they were with 
the way they were getting along financially. The results for 
objective mobility are recorded in Table 110. In the professional 
and business category the mobile and the status stable express virtually 
identical levels of satisfaction. In the white-collar category the 
upwardly mobile are perhaps the most satisfied, but in view of the 
sample sizes the differences are not large. In the blue-collar 
category differences are again quite small, but the downwardly mobile 
may be a bit more satisfied with finances than are the status stable. 

The results for subjective mobility are somewhat different, 
as reported in Table 111. In the middle class sample the status stable 


are better satisfied with their finances than are the upwardly mobile, 
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TABLE 110.<-Objective mobility and satisfaction with financial situation 


Head!s Occupational Status & Respondent's Mobility Category 

Professional 
Pinaneial and Business White-Collar Blue-Collar 
Satisfaction® SS UM  exeF m™ SS UM exeF m™  £SS”7 exe=F 





Satisfied 49% 48% 8% 366 89286 «oe «638 OS =O 


Moreeor-Less 


satisfied 35 37 1,0 his 61 6 Bi 36 39 Uy 


Not satisfied | 
at ad 16 Lh 13 19 11 i 20 21 21 19 


100% 99% 101% 100% 100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 100% 


N 187 195 96 42 §©6©18 91 49 117 ho 333 
BCAGLSuLC al. Megeures. 
x? 0.387 (df: 2) 2.769 (af: 4) 0.59 (df: 2) 
Probability NS NS NS 
X° for table 3.750 (df: 8) 
Probability NS 





“Ie are also interested in how people are getting along financially 
these days. So far as you and your family are concerned, would you say 
that you are pretty well satisfied, more-or-less satisfied, or not satis- 
fied at all?" 


ee each case chi square computation omits the ex-farm category. 


Data Source: 1956, 1960, 
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TABLE 1ll.-<$Subjective mobility and satisfaction with financial situation 





Respondent's Subjective Class and Mobility Category 





Middle Class Working Class 
Financial Status Upwardly DownwardlLy Status 
Satisfaction® Stable | Mobile Mobile Stable 
Satisfied 52h 2% 33% 37% 
More-ore-lLess 
satisfied 34 3 ml ra 
Not satisfied 
at all Lh 15 26 21 
100% 100% 100% 99% 
N 507 221 97 115 
otatistical Measures 
x@ 6.107 (df: 2) 1.219 (df: 2) 
Pgob ability 05 N 
X* for table Vege? (dl: uy) 
Probability NS 





Site are also interested in how people are getting along financially 
these days. So far as you and your family are concerned, would you say that 
you are pretty well satisfied, more=oreless satisfied, or not satisfied 
ap all?" 


Data Source: 1956, 1960. 
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and the difference is statistically significant. In the working class 
sample differences are much smaller, but the downwardly mobile are 
somewhat less satisfied than are the status stable. 

The principal conclusion to be drawn from the evidence presented 
in this section is that there isn't very much difference between the 
mobile and the nonemobile with regard to their levels of satisfaction 
with various aspects of their lives. While differences are not con- 
Sistent, they seem to incline in the direction of the upwardly mobile 
being somewhat less satisfied than their nonemobile peers, while the 
downwardly mobile, somewhat surprisingly, seem to be a bit more satis- 
fied with at least some aspects of their lives than are the status 
stable at the same level. Quite certainly none of the evidence here 
supports a contention that the mobile are much more likely to be 


bitter, dissatisfied, or alienated from society than are the non-mobile. 


Conclusion 

With the exception of attitudes on race relations the findings 
of the chapter are largely that there is not much difference between 
the mobile and the nonemobile with regard to their adjustment to society. 
On the two issues of race relations there was no difference at high 
status levels between the mobile and the non=mobile, but at low status 
levels the downwardly mobile less often were in favor of government 
action to insure fair treatment of Negroes than were those of stable 
low status. This is noteworthy because it is a reversal of the ree 


lationship on other kinds of noneconomic issues. On both foreign 
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affairs and the issue of protection of rights of accused government 


employees the downwardly mobile are more liberal than their status 
stable peers. 

On membership in organizations, both the upwardly and the 
downwardly mobile tend to belong to fewer organizations than do their 
equals of stable status. The downwardly mobile less often belong to 
unions than do status stable blue-collar workers, while at higher 
status levels the upwardly mobile somewhat more often belong to unions 
than do the status stable at the same level. 

The lesser participation of the mobile in groups is apparently 
not a reflection of any very deep-seated dissatisfaction with society. 
While the upwardly mobile Slightly more often report bad luck or dis- 
Satisfaction with finances than do others of high status, they do not 
seem to feel any more pushed around or distrustful of groups in the 
society. The downwardly mobile, while a bit less satisfied with 
finances, tend to feel luckier, more in charge of their own lives, 
and to see more opportunity than do those of stable low status. 

Thus although the mobile may be considered less well integrated 
in society to the extent that they have a lower rate of participation 
in groups and organizations than do the non-mobile, with the exception 
of the attitudes of the downwardly mobile on race relations there is 
Little evidence in these data that the mobile are any more bitter, 


cynical or unhappy than are the non-mobile. 
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CHAPTER X 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The ever-increasing polarization of society into politically 
antagonistic classes predicted by Kar] Marx has not come to pass. The 
influence of social mobility on the political system is almost certainly 
one of the most important reasons that Marx's prediction failed. Al- 
though many authors have suggested that social mobility tends to reduce 
Status polarization in politics, little previous empirical evidence 
has existed to support this view. 

As noted in Chapter III, there is implicit in the suggestion 
that mobility reduces status polarization an assumption about the 
effect of mobility upon individual political behavior. Social mobility 
can operate to reduce political polarization only if the mobile 
individual's political behavior is less status polarized than is that 
of the nonemobile individual, or if his presence in a new social 
position somehow reduces the status polarization of those around hin, 
or both. The evidence, although more directly applicable to the first 
point than the second, suggests that mobility operates in both ways. 
Before discussing the effects of mobility upon the political system in 
any detail, it is worthwhile to review briefly some of the more 
important findings of this study about the political characteristics 


of the mobile. 
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The Upwardly Mobile 


Perhaps the best characterization of the upwardly mobile is 
that in many ways their transition from one status level to another is 
incomplete. Whether objective or subjective mobility is used as a 
Ieasure the upwardly mobile average less income and less education 
than do those of stable high status, and are more often of the Catholic 
faith. In each instance the upwardly mobile group is intermediate 
between those of stable high status and those of stable low status. 

The upwardly mobile care less about politics and are less 
likely to vote than are those of stable high status. They less often 
feel they understand or can affect politics than do others of high 
status. But though less interested and involved in politics than 
are those of stable high status, the upwardly mobile are more interested 
and involved than are those of stable low status. Thus the mobile again 
are intermediate between those of stable high status and those of stable 
low status. 

On political preferences, too, the upwardly mobile display an 
intermediate distribution. They are more often Democrats than are 
those of stable high status, but less often Democrats than are those 
of stable low status. On political issues they are somewhat more often 
liberals on economic questions than the non-mobile of high status, but 
less often than the nonemobile of low status. On noneconomic issues 
they are less liberal than the nonemobile of high status on foreign 
affairs and government employee rights, but show about the same 


attitude distribution as the nonemobile on rights of Negroes. With 
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the exception of the issue of Negro rights their position is again 
intermediate between the non=emobile of high and low status. 

Finally, on a series of questions intended to determine how 
well integrated the mobile are in their social environments the upwardly 
mobile report themselves less often participants in voluntary groups 
Or organizations than do those of stable high status, but more often 
than do those of stable low status. They are more often union members 
than others of high status, but less often than those of low status. 
Although they may be somewhat less satisfied with their lives than are 
those who inherited high status, they are more often satisfied than 
are those who inherited low status. There is no suggestion in any of 
the data that the upwardly mobile are disproportionately unhappy or 
mal adjusted. 

The picture of the upwardly mobile painted by the evidence 
is of individuals in the process of fairly smooth passage from a low 
status in society to a higher status. They have adopted a certain 
measure of the attitude structure typical of those who inherited 
their high status, but retain clear traces of the attitudes toward 
politics that were learned in their youth. Consequently, on almost 
every measure of political relevance the upwardly mobile occupy a 


position in between those of low status and those of high. 


The Downwardly Mobile 
As with the upwardly mobile, on most traits of political 


relevance the downwardly mobile are intermediate between those of 
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stable high status and those of stable low status. In comparison with 
those of stable low status they are more often Protestants, and on the 
average have higher incomes and better educations. 

Compared with those of stable low status the downwardly mobile 
are more interested and active in politics and more often feel they 
understand political events. They are more often Republicans than 
are their new status peers, but less often Republicans than those of 
Stable high status. They are much more conservative than the non- 
mobile of low status on economic issues, but more liberal on issues 
of foreign affairs and the rights of government employees--each of 
these attitudes reflecting their higher status origin. 

Questions on satisfaction with their social situation indicate 
that the downwardly mobile are, if anything, slightly more satisfied 
with their lives than are those of stable low status. On the other 
hand, there is some indication that they are more often mistrustful, 
belong to fewer voluntary groups, and are less often union members, 
though only in the case of union membership are the differences 
statistically significant. Though no evidence was available that 
directly reflected racial intolerance, the downwardly mobile are 
considerably less often willing to see the government act on behalf 
of Negro rights than are any other group, a finding in harmony with 
that of previous studies which report an association between prejudice 
and downward mobility, 

The downwardly mobile retain even clearer evidence of their 


origin at a different status level than they now inhabit than do the 
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upwardly mobile. On all traits of political relevance examined other 
than the racial issue their attitudes reflect their higher status 


origin. 


The White-Collar Category 


The status stable group in the white-collar category is cone 
Sistently deviant on almost all of the dimensions of political behavior 
examined, although due to the relatively small sample involved the 
differences are in most cases not statistically significant. 

Within the white-collar category the upwardly mobile and the 
downwardly mobile in most regards differ from each other in the 
hypothesized way--the upwardly mobile closer to those of stable Low 
status, the downwardly mobile closer to those of stable high status, 
thus reflecting their early political socialization. The status stable 
group, however, does not occupy an intermediate position between the 
two mobile groups as might have been expected. 

Compared with either the upwardly mobile or downwardly mobile 
members of the white-collar category the status stable are more often 
of native stock, are more often Protestants (none are Jewish), are 
more often Republicans, and more often have Republican parents--though 
not necessarily Republican friends. They tend to be conservative on 
both economic and noneconomic issues, but though they feel they under- 
stand politics as well as do their socially mobile peers, they are less 
often interested or involved in politics. The status stable members 


of the white-collar group would appear to be worth further investigation 
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to determine if the deviant tendencies exhibited by the small sample 


used here hold up to more searching investigation. 


Political Extremism 

One of the most often repeated assertions about the mobile, and 
particularly about the downwardly mobile, is that they are inclined 
toward political extremism. In all the rather considerable data examined 
in the last several chapters the only evidence to support such an 
assertion concerned racial attitudes. The downwardly mobile more often 
oppose government action on behalf of Negroes than do any other group, 
and this tendency is most marked among those downwardly mobile individuals 
with the best educations. This hints that downward mobility may under 
certain circumstances incline individuals toward intolerance or extremism. 
But on noneconomic issues not concerned with race the downwardly mobile 
are more often liberals than are those of stable status, Even on non- 
economic issues where measures of the intensity of the attitude are 
available the downwardly mobile.are no more likely to have strong 
feelings than are other groups. Thus there is no evidence in the data 
to support a connection between downward mobility and political 
extremism, other than their attitudes toward racial issues. 

Any assertion that the upwardly mobile are likely to be political 
extremists is even less supported. On virtually every dimension of 
political attitudes and behavior the upwardly mobile occupy a position 
between those of stable high and stable low status. These data would 
suggest that the upwardly mobile tend to be political moderates--not 


political extremists. 
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But to say that the data do not reveal that the mobile are 
extremists is not exactly the same thing as saying that they are not 
potential recruits to extremism under certain circumstances, After 
all, these data cover only an eight year span that, with the possible 
exception of McCarthyism, includes no extremist political movement of 
any size. Is there any indication here that the mobile might be 
more susceptible to extremist political movements under conditions of 
stress? 

Reinhard Bendix describes the kind of person who was most 
susceptible to one type of extremist political movement--the German 
Nazi movement: 

the impetus to radicalization among the German masses arose 

in the first instance among those who were just entering 

political life. It is probably characteristic of many none 

voters to regard political participation as ‘useless,! to 

believe that politics will only benefit tne crooks anyway, 

and to profess a lack of concern with public affairs. Such 

people are likely to vote only under extreme provocation, 

and they are likely to support a party which proposes to 

clean the Augean stables and to establish an entirely new 

order. 
How does this portrait compare with that of the socially mobile? When 
compared with the status stable of equivalent status, the downwardly 
mobile are more interested and active in politics, care more who wins, 
feel more capable of influencing politics, and vote more often. On 


these same measures the upwardly mobile, though less interested and 


involved tnan those of stable high status, are more so than those of 





Reinhard Bendix, "Social Stratification and Political Power," 
in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Iipset (eds.), Class, Status and 
Power (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953), pp. 606-607. 
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Stable low status. Neither the downwardly nor the upwardly mobile 
come at all close to fitting the particular pattern of susceptibility 
to extremism painted by Bendix, 

There are certain characteristics of the downwardly mobile, howe 
ever, that could be interpreted as making them at least potentially 
vulnerable to the appeals of political extremism. They are, for example, 
quite a bit more conservative on economic issues than are others of 
low status, and even in some cases more conservative than are those of 
high status. Attitude differences between the downwardly mobile and 
the status stable in some cases increase with age, indicating a 
failure to become socialized into new group norms. In Several cases 
attitude differences increase with education, with the best educated 
among the downwardly mobile being the least tolerant, a difference 
opposite to that which would normally be expected. The downwardly 
mobile tend to have lower membership rates in formal organizations, 
and are perhaps less likely to react to formal groups at all, less 
often expressing either trust or distrust of them. These items may 
indicate same degree of frustration and isolation on the part of the 
downwardly mobile, but as noted, it is not reflected in any of the 
indices of satisfaction with various aspects of life or in feelings 
of political understanding or efficacy. 

One issue was examined that might be considered an index to 
extremism in that it involves attitudes toward what would be a clear 
Violation of individual rights. When asked to react to the prepos- 


terous proposal that any government worker accused of being a 
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communist should be fired without proof, the downwardly mobile more 
often disagreed than did those of stable low status. Thus on the one 
issue available for examination the downwardly mobile somewhat less often 
adopt an extreme position than do others of equivalent status. This 
seems to me particularly significant in view of the frequency with which 
interpreters of the American radical right have asserted a connection 
between it and downward mobility. I find no convincing evidence in 

any of the data that the mobile are any more often political extremists 
or any more susceptible to extremist appeals than are other individuals 
of low status. Although the evidence is neither unequivocal nor of 
large magnitude, there is some indication that the opposite is true: 

the downwardly mobile appear to be somewhat more often political 


moderates than are their status stable peers. 


Partisan Change 


One of the most striking findings of research on voting behavior 
is the persistence of partisan identification, in many cases long after 
the original reasons for the identification have become irrelevant. * 


Even the political behavior of the mobile reported in this study may 


be considered a special case of the same pattern. The mobile tend to 





“See. for example: V. 0. Key, Jr., and Frank Munger, "Social 
Determinism and Electoral Decision: The Case of Indiana, in Eugene 
Burdick and Arthur J. Brodbeck (eds.), American Voting Behavior (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959), pp. 281-299; V. 0. Key, Jr., Politics, 
Parties and Pressure Groups (lth ed., New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1958), p. 233; Angus Campbell et al., The American Voter (New York: 


John Wiley and Sons, 1960), pp. SCOP 
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retain the party preference that is predominant in the stratum of 
their birth in spite of their move to a new status. How is the 
persistence of party preference to be reconciled with the fact that 
in a democratic system political parties alternate in power? That is, 
if party preferences are so stable, why doesnft one party win all of 
the time?? 

The classic model of democratic politics affords an inadequate 
explanation. In this model of politics the flexibility of the system 
is the result of rational calculation on the party of informed, interested 
citizens who choose between parties on the basis of their performance 
and proposals. Yet in reality it is not the best informed, most inter- 
ested citizen who is likely to change his vote from one party to 
another. The authors of Voting state the matter thusly: 

Curiously, the voters least admirable when measured against 
individual requirements contribute most when measured against 
the aggregate requirement for flexibility. For those who 
change political preferences most readily are those who are 
least interested, who are subject to conflicting social 
pressures, who have inconsistent beliefs and erratic voting 
histories. Without them--if the decision were left only to 
the deeply concerned, well-integrated, consistently-principled 
ideal citizens--the political system might easily prove too 


rigid we) alee to changing domestic and international con=# 
citions. 





3Mmis is a fairly crucial question. A political system in which 
one party did win all of the time would not fit many definitions of 
democratic politics. 


tpernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 195), p. 316. 
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It is the view of the authors of Voting that it is cross-pressured 
individuals who provide the main element of flexibility in the 
political system. 5 

Although contrary to hypothesis the evidence does not indicate 
that the mobile are any more often cross-pressured than are other 
people, it seems to me that social mobility contributes to the flex 
ibility of the political system in two ways. First, the mobile are 
themselves more likely to change votes from election to election. 
Second, the phenomenon of social mobility increases the number of 
cross-pressured individuals, and thus the proportion of voters 
susceptible to sieges,” 

On the first point, both the upwardly and downwardly mobile 
report having changed parties somewhat more often than do the none 
mobile, and on average they report somewhat weaker party preferences. 
Perhaps more Significant, the evidence on votes for President indicates 
that both upwardly and downwardly mobile are more likely to shift their 
vote from one party to another. Between 1956 and 1960, for example, 
more of the mobile switched their votes from Eisenhower to Kennedy 


than did the non-mobile. 





Talcott Parsons concurs in this view. ‘See Talcott Parsons, 
"Voting! and the Equilibrium of the American Political slab in 
Burdick and Brodbeck (eds.), op. cit., pp. 80-120. 

ome term cross-pressured is used here because this is the 
way the matter to be described has usually been referred to in the 
literature. It is not at all necessary to the argument that the cross- 
pressure hypothesis be correct. It is sufficient that contact with 
people of varying political views makes political shifting more likely-- 
a point hardly to be disputed. 
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The reasoning behind the second point, that the phenomenon of 
mobility increases the number of cross-=pressured individuals, is more 
roundabout. The examination of various indicators of cross-pressure 
in Chapter VIII revealed no evidence that the mobile are any more often 
crossepressured than are the non=mobile. But this finding is suscep- 
tible to two interpretations. It may be that social mobility is not 
associated with cross-=pressure, or it may be that the phenomenon of 
social mobility creates crossepressure on both the mobile and none 
mobile in relatively equal measure. lipset, for example, has argued 
that the hope of improving one's class position can lead to cross- 
pressures and Lower voting gee” Although none of my data bear 
upon the effect of the hope of mobility upon the likelihood of 
individuals being swing voters, another approach to the effect of 
mobility upon swing voting is possible. 

A substantial portion of any status group consists of persons 
who have been socially mobile. Thus the mobile constitute a portion 
of the social environment to which the nonemobile are exposed. Sorokin 
failed to understand this when he stated that because portions of the 
population are not mobile "a part of the population during one or two 


or more generations, still remains in a regime like a caste system, "7 





‘tis finding is probably limited to political systems of 
relatively low status polarization. Where polarization is nigher crosse 
pressure effects seem more likely. c.f. Robert R. Alford, Party and 
Society (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1963), p. 305. 


85. M. Lipset et al., "The Psychology of Voting: An Analysis 
of Political Behavior," in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social 
Psychology, II (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954), 113. 


Pi tirim Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York: Harper, 1927), 
jon J IAB Sy 
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But to belong to a caste group where all of your peers have inherited the 
Same social status is a very different matter from belonging to a group 
wnere substantial numbers have been socialized at other status levels. 
The potent influence of friends and co-workers on political behavior may 
be seen in Table 112. The presence of even one friend or co-worker with 
a different political preference is sufficient to noticeably alter the 
probability that an individual will vote in a certain way. Because the 
mobile are themselves more likely to have political preferences in- 
congruent with their status, thelr presence as part of the social en- 
vironment of others makes it more likely that the non-mobile will them- 
selves be exposed to conflicting political attitudes. 1° As a result 
more of the nonemobile are likely to shift parties between elections 


than would be true if they were not exposed to socially mobile individuals. 


Status Polarization 

Closely related to the effect of social mobility on the 
flexibility of the political system is its effect upon the degree 
of status polarization that exists in the system. There is an 
inherently divisive element in the operation of a democratic political 
system. The electorate must choose among alternative policies or 
leaders, and the resultant choosing up of sides necessarily results 


in a certain degree of division of the society into competing camps. 





10%. Wilensky and Edwards have noted, the militancy of miners, 
seamen, and longshoremen has often been explained in terms of their 
exposure only to those of identical occupation and social class. Social 
mobility serves to minimize this kind of social isolation. (cf. H. L. 
Wilensky and Hugh Edwards, "The Skidder: Ideological Adjustments of 
Downward Mobile Workers," American Sociological Review, XXIV, No. 2 
(April, 1959), 215231. 
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TABLE 112,--Respondent!s vote intention by intentions of friends and co- 





workers 

Respondent is 
Intends to Friends! Votes Co-workers! Votes 
Vote RRR lau). e9)) DOD RRR RRD RDD DDD 
Republican 888 71% 8% 15% 86% 75% 534 19% 
Democratic a2 26 52 85 seth 25 7 81 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 1002 

N 245 58 Pay ie 98 36 19 Be 





“adapted from Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
William N, McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 195k), 
>. 98, Chart XIII. 


per means all three Republican, RRD means two Republican and 
one Democrat, and so on. 


Data Source: Elmira, New York, 1948. 
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Yet if a democratic political system is to work properly the division 
cannot become too deep. This is because it is fundamental to the 
functioning of democracy that the political game be played according 
to certain rules. The losers of an election must acquiesce in the 
ascension of the victors to power, and the victors must not misuse 
their power so as to make their defeat at subsequent elections 
impossible. These rules are likely to be obeyed only when the lines 
of political division are not too deep. + As Gabriel Almond has noted, 
"A game is a good game when the outcome is in doubt and when the stakes 
are not too high. When the stakes are too high, the tone changes from 
excitement to anxiety, 1¢ 
If the rules are to be obeyed the stakes must not become so 
high that large numbers of individuals or groups feel that in the 
interests of self-preservation they must break the rules. Thus politics 
in successful democracies is often characterized as a "politics of 
compromise." Where parties must appeal to a broad spectrum of voters 
11 aa though Status polarization and political intensity are not 
the same thing, they are closely related. Where all of the supporters 
of a party are draw from one portion of society (i.e. high polarization) 
it loses any reason for compromising its program in an attempt to win 
Support from other sectors of society. Thus in highly polarized political 
systems parties are more likely to pursue radical programs that dise- 
criminate against those groups from which they draw no support, for they 
stand to lose no votes by antagonizing those who won't vote for them any- 
way. As a result, the stakes of politics go up, and with more to win 
and more to lose intensity is likely to be higher than in political 
systems with Low status polarization, where parties draw support from 
all sectors of society and thus try to avoid antagonizing any sub- 


Stantial group. 


l@cabriel A. Almond, "Comparative Political Systems," The 
Journal. of Politics, XVIII (August, 1956), 391,09. 
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the resulting policies are compromises that are not likely to be so 
threatening to any substantial segment of the society that they feel 
impelled to break the democratic rules. It is on this basis that 
Seymour Lipset argues: 


A stable democracy requires a situation in which all the 
major political parties include supporters from many 
segments of the population. A system in which the support 
of different parties corresponds too closely to basic 
social divisions cannot continue on a democratic basis, for 
it reflects a state of conflict so intense and clear-cut 

as to rule out compromise. 


One of the most basic social divisions along which the party system 
is liable to divide is that of social class, and social mobility is of 
political importance as a mechanism to prevent the full identification 
of class and party. 

Pitirim Sorokin, writing in 1927, stated three propositions 
describing the effect of social mobility upon status polarization: 


A. Within present Western societies, children of fathers 
of the same occupation, and often children of the 
same family, are dispersed among the most different 
Occupational groups. 

B. Hach of the occupational groups at the present moment 
is recruited from the offspring of the most different 
groups. 

C. The preceding two propositions mean that in present 
Western societies different occupational groups are 
strongly interwoven, and the cleavages between them are 
considerably obliterated, or, more ag curate are some= 
wnat indefinite and not clearly cut. 





13 seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (New York: Anchor Books, 
#753) pe 13 





lus rokin, OD. Clive, PPe 435, 437-38, 
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Although Sorokin describes the effect of social mobility upon status 
polarization, he lacks the data necessary to specify the mechanisms 
by which it acts. The findings on mobility reported here suggest 
three ways in which social mobility operates to reduce status polari- 
zation. 

First, the mobile themselves are less status polarized than 
are the nonsmobile. The mobile are more often class misidentifiers, 
more often prefer the "wrong" political party for their status 
position, and show less status polarization on political issues than 
do the non=emobile. Because the mobile are a numerically important 
portion of both high and low status groups, their presence dilutes 
political polarization at both ends of the social spectrum, 

Second, as described in the previous section, the presence of 
the mobile at different status levels reduces the polarization of the 
non-mobile by reducing the homogeneity of the social milieu in which 
the nonemobile live their lives. 

The third way in which mobility serves to reduce polarization 
is not directly tested by the data. Most commentators agree that a 
belief in the possiblity of social mobility serves to reduce status 
polarization in a political system. V. O. Key exemplifies this view 
when he states: 

A rigid class system, with the associated harshness of 
political conflict, probably can more readily develop 


when expectations are general that children are frozen 
in the status of their parents. 


Loy, O. Key, Jr., Public ee and_ American Democracy (New 
HOCK ae tuebheO. A ghnoOp . 170) ), pi. ° 
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Because, other things being equal, a belief in the possibility of 
mobility is more likely when substantial numbers of people are in 
fact mobile, this too should serve to reduce status polarization-- 
though it should be repeated that this effect is not tested by the 


available data. 


Limitations of the Analysis 
Although any study is subject to limitations which need no 


apology, it is well to point out those which seem most important. 

In the present case the analysis was entirely in aggregate terms, 

and though a number of controls were introduced, it is entirely 
possible that the behavior of significantly deviant groups was masked 
by the aggregate. 

Another limitation, which I find more serious, is that no 
Satisfactory instrument for the measurement of extreme or rapid 
mobility was available. It seems to me quite possible that those 
who have been subject to a more abrupt or extensive social transition 
than is common are subject to pressures and anxieties leading to 
political behavior quite different from that reported here for the 
general run of mobile individuals. In certain of the preliminary 
analyses movement from the highest to the lowest status groups or 
from the lowest to the highest was treated as extreme mobility, but 
no important differences between the moderately and extremely mobile 
were uncovered by the technique, and the results have not been ree 


16 


ported here. I do not find the lack of difference convincing, however, 





16 On this point see note 2k, p. 6. 
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and attribute it primarily to the inadequacy of the index of extreme 
mobility used. Something approaching a status biography would be 
necessary to adequately pinpoint those who had been subject to extreme 
or rapid mobility, and these data are not normally obtained in survey 
research.-! 
Although one of the conclusions is that in the United States 
social mobility serves to reduce political polarization and the 
severity of class conflict, this is a conclusion that is difficult 
to generalize to other cultures. It is probable that where mobility 
results in serious anxieties, or where the process of mobility is by 
means to which substantial numbers of people deny legitimacy, social 
mobility can be disfunctional to the political system. Only comparative 
study between cultures where the process of mobility differs can pro- 
vide satisfactory evidence on this point. 
Conclusion 
The effect of social mobility upon the political system has 
been the subject of much folklore and speculation, but of few tested 
propositions. The evidence examined here indicates that, contrary to 


frequent assertion, the mobile are no more likely to be political 





its seems to me that whether or not mobility results in un- 
usual pressures and anxieties for the individual depends on the re- 
lationship of at least three variables: (1) the magnitude of social 
ascent or descent; (2) the rapidity of ascent or descent; (3) the 
effectiveness of the agencies of socialization to which the individual 
is exposed, Pressures and anxieties are most likely to be present 
where the magnitude of the social move is large, where it takes place 
within a short period of time, and where effective agencies of 
socialization are absent. 
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extremists than are the non-mobile--at least under the conditions 
prevailing in the election years included. The influence of mobility 
on the political system would rather seem to be as a moderating factor: 
lending flexibility to the electoral process, reducing the stakes 
involved in elections, and diluting the class content of politics. 
The political system of the United States is characterized 
by relatively low status polarization. Although those of high status 
are more likely to be Republicans and those of low status are more 
often Democrats, adherents of both parties are found at all status 
levels. The socially mobile are even less polarized than the rest 
of the population. The result of this Low status polarization is 
that in a statistical sense social status accounts for only a small 
portion of the variance in political preference. Because the mobile 
are even less polarized, mobility accounts for an even smaller 
proportion of political variance. It would be a serious mistake to 
conclude from this that social mobility is unimportant as a political 
phenomenon, for it is precisely because social mobility successfully 
reduces polarization that it is not a good predictor. That only 
small political differences exist between groups of different status 
and mobility classifications is testimony to the efficacy of mobility 


in reducing status polarization. 
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1952 OCCUPATION CODE (SRC STUDY 00) 


"What is your occupation? I mean, what kind of work do you 
do? (If Respondent is not head of the household) What kind of work 
does the head of your household do?" 


Code only full~time jobs~--not interested in part-time jobs. 
If housewife or student works partetime, code as housewife or student. 


l. 
Ce 


toRPWO ON AW LW 
e 


Professional and semi-professional 

Self-employed business men and artisans; managers and 
officials 

Clerical and sales; buyers, agents, brokers 

Skilled and semi-skilled 

Unskilled, service workers, farm laborers 

Protective service 

Unemployed 

Farm operators 

Retired 

Housewife 

Student 

NA 


The more elaborate codes used in the 1956 and 1960 election 
surveys were recoded to conform with the 1952 code. 


Gases coded 1 or 2 were placed in the professional and business 


Category. 


Cases coded 3 were assigned to the white-collar category. 


Cases coded lh, 5, or 6 were assigned to the blue-collar category. 
Cases carrying any other code were not used. 




















STATUS DISCREPANCY BETWRHEN OCCUPATION CATEGORY OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD AND 
R&SPONDENT!S FATHER 


Year and Head Father!s Occupation? 








of Household!’s Prof. and White= Blue~ Farm 
Occupation® Business Collar Collar Operator Total 
1952 
Prof. and Bus. 22 3h 106 9h 356 
White-Collar iS uy 60 36 158 
Blue-Collar 68 31 vt 25 688 
Total 235 82 ane, a5 le2O?e 
1956 
Prof. and Bus. 151 2h 139 87 hol 
White-Collar 34 eS 77 LO 166 
Blue-Collar 81 16 381 292 770 
Total 266 55 597 19 1337 
1960 (when used alone) 
Prof. and Bus, Loh 19 88 52 263 
White~Collar 23 _ 5h e re 
Blue=-Collar 35 i 205 L62 ra 
Total LoZ 13 347 26 798 
1960 (when ageregated) 
Prof. and Bus. 36 hy 31 9 80 
White-Collar 8 3 15 116 36 
Blue-Collar 1h 8 60 2 Lee 
Totau 58 ie iL 61 238 
Aggregate: 19528 
EO? 1960 
Prof. and Bus. 309 62 276 190 837 
White-Collar 87 35 ILS 2 86 350 
Blue-Collar 163 785 Dives 1580 
Total eS) 15© 1213 855 Pape) 








“Occupation as coded for the 1956 and 1960 elections has been 
recoded to conform to the 1952 code. 


Appendix A. 


The 1952 code is reproduced in 


Dinat kind of work did your father do for a living while you 
were growing up?" Father's occupation has been recoded in the same 


manner as head of household's occupation. 
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RESPONDENT'S P&RCEPTION OF HIS OWN SOCTAL CLASS AND THAT OF HIS FAM LY 
WHILE HE WAS GROWING UP 





Year and Respondent!s Classification of His 
Respondent's Family While He Was Growing Up» 
Subjective Class* Middle Class Working Class Total 
1956 
Middle Class 436 185 621 
Working Class 81 968 109 
Total S17 IES 1670 
1960 (when used alone) 
Middle Class 253 143 376 
Working Class 116 692 738 
Total aio §35 111], 
1960 (when aggregated) 
Middie Class 72 37 109 
Working Class a Lon 204, 
Total: 89 22h BES 
Aggregate: 1956, 1960 
Middle Class 508 222 730 
Working Class 98 L155 —- 
Pou 606 ABS Oy IP e)8: 





“TMerels quite a bit of talk these days about different social 
classes. Most people say they belong either to the middle class or to 
the working class. Do you ever think of yourself as being in one of 
these classes? Which one?" Includes those who do not normally con- 
Sider themselves as belonging to a class, but who when pressed were 
Willing to assign themselves to one. 


Dithat would you say your family was when you were growing up, 
middle class or working class?" 
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